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PREFACE. 


In    the    autumn  of    the    year  1906,  when    I  was    leaving  the  shores  of 
Japan,  as  a    Post-Graduate    Research  Scholar    of   the  Soto-shiu    Dai«-ak  of 

O 

T6ki6,    with    the    object   of    studying    Sanskrit   and    Pali    in    the    land  of 

Buddha's    birth,  I  came  across  a  fellow-passenger,  a  kind-hearted    American 

gentleman,    who,    on    learning   that  I  was   a    Buddhist    priest,    enquired  of 

me  in  a   half-curious,    half-condescending   manner,  what   Buddhism   really 

meant.     I    fully    understood     the    import    of    the    question,    and,    though 

my    heart  was  over-flowing  with  eagerness  to  explain  to  my  interlocutor  the 

doctrines  of  the  religion  in   which    I    had    been    brought   up,    I    discovered, 

to    my    very    great    regret,    that    my    defective    knowledge    of  the  English 

language  proved  an    unsurmountable    barrier  to  the    accomplishment  of    my 

pious  purpose.     A  few  words  of  broken  English  came  to  my  lips  and  melted 

there.     But    my    fellow-passenger    was   inexorable  ;  he    was   determined  to 

have    an    answer.      Being   at  a  loss  to  satisfy    his  laudable  curiosity,  I  went 

down  to  my  cabin  and  brought  up  Hepburn's  English-Japanese    Dictionary 

and  a  brand-new  copy  of    Dr.    Brewer's    Dictionary    of    Phrase  and   Fable, 

the  parting  gift  of  a  benevolent  friend  and    fellow-countryman.     The    Eng- 

ish-Japanese  Dictionary  was  unfortunately  of  little  or  no  use ;  but  Brewer's 

vork    appeared    for    the    time     being    to    relieve    me    of   my    helplessness. 

Without   hesitating   for    a    single    moment,    I    turned  over   the    leaves   of 

Brewer's   book    until  I    came    to    the  article    on     Buddhism,   and    showed 

it  to  my   trans-Atlantic  companion    who    read    it    with    apparent   pleasure, 

thanked    me    for    the    information    thus    supplied,    and    departed    in     good 

humour.     When    he    had    gone    out   of    sight,  I    retired    to  my   cabin  and 

attempted    the    then    somewhat  heroic    feat   of  interpreting  to  myself,  with 

the  help  of  Hepburn's  Dictonary,     the  account  given  of    Buddhism    by   the 

venerable  Brewer  ;  and  distressing  indeed  was  my  surprise  when  I  had    made 

the  passage  intelligible  to  myself.     Most   of  you,    who  are    no   doubt   more 

familiar    with    Brewer's    Dictionary  of   Phrase  and    Fable  than  I  can  claim 

to  be,  will  recollect   how  even  in  the  revised,    corrected  and  enlarged  edition 
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'of  that  work  published  in  1900,  the  article  on  Buddhism  reads.  "Buddhism/' 
says  Brewer  on  p.  184-  of  that  book,  "is  a  system  of  religion  established 
in  India  in  the  third  (!)  century.  The  general  outline  of  the  system  is  that 
the  world  is  a  transient  reflex  of  deity  (!),  that  the  soul  is  a  Vital  spark' 
(!)  of  deity,  and  that  after  death  it  will  be  bound  to  matter  ao-ain  till 

?7) 

the  'wearer'  has,  by  divine  contemplation,  been  so  purged  and  purified 
that  it  is  fit  to  be  absorbed  into  the  divine  essence  (!)".  "Surely/'  said  I  to 
myself  after  perusing  Brewer's  statements,  "there  must  be  some  error 
somewhere ;  for  the  Buddhism  which  I  have  practised  and  studied  from 
my  earliest  youth  believes  in  neither  deity  nor  its  'sjjarfr,'  and  is  something 
quite  different".  And  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  erroneous  notions 
prevalent  in  occidental  countries  about  Buddhism — the  enormity  of 
which  might  be  measured  by  the  fact  of  their  having  misled  even  the 
octogenarian  encyclopaedic  Brewer — urged  itself  upon  me  more  strongly 

than    ever.     At   that    very    time    I    made    a   solemn    resolve  that,     should 

( 
I    be    spared    to    acquire    a    sufficient  command  over  English    and  Sanskrit, 

it  would  be  my  first  care  to  explain  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  gave  us  our  religion,  what  Buddhism  really  is  and  what  it 
is  not.  Such  an  opportunity,  however,  seemed  never  to  be  coming,  until, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  was  informed  one  day  that  the  large-hearted  and 
erudite  Vice-Chancellor*  and  the  learned  Syndicate  had  appointed  me 
Reader  on  Buddhism  to  the  University  of  Calcutta.  And  great  indeed  is 
the  thankfulness  and  delight  with  which  I  embrace  this  opportunity  which 
promises  an  early  fulfilment  of  my  long-cherished  hope  of  expounding  to 
the  countrymen  of  Buddha  the  real  essence  of  the  faith  which  he  preached, 
recovered  from  the  numerous,  though  fragmentary,  accounts  enshrined  in 
the  Sanskrit  canon,  which,  though  lost  in  the  original,  is  still  accessible  to 
scholars  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  versions,  faithfully  executed  through 
centuries  of  indefatigable  labour,  by  generations  of  learned  and  pious 
scholars  who  consecrated  their  lives  and  energies  to  the  dissemination  of 
Buddha's  teachings  beyond  the  confines  of  Jambudvipa. 

The  gentleman*  now  at  the  helm  of  this  University,  and  to  whom  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  offering  my  humble  tribute  of  thanks,  is  a  man  of  many- 

*  The  Hon.  Justice  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee,  Kt.,  C.S.I.,  D.L.,  D.Sc.,  Sarasivati,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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sided   abilities   as  is    conspicuously   shown   by  his    discharging,    in    various" 
capacities,  a   number  of  the  highest  public    duties.     I  should  like  to  mention 
here  the  supreme  courtesy  and  sympathy  that  I  always  received  from  him. 
In  the  eleven    months   and  a   year  which  have  passed  since  I  first  be«-an 

& 

lecturing,  I  have  had  occasion  to  become  acquainted  with  many  other  Indian 
gentlemen.  To  them  I  owe  a  debt  of  obligation  for  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  rendered  me  help  and  assistance.  In  view  of  my  insufficient 
knowledge  of  English  which  has  ever  been  a  great  obstacle  in  my  path, 
I  cannot  but  express  my  sincerest  gratitude  for  the  benevolent  aid  which  I 
have  received  from  them,  and  without  which  I  could  not  possibly  have 
accomplished  this  work. 

First  and  foremost  I  should  mention  the  late  Mr.  Harinath  De,  a  greater 
scholar  than  whom  it  has  seldom  been  my  fortune  to  come  across.  He  was 
an  honour  to  his  country,  and  his  great  linguistic  gifts  would  have  proved 
'  of  invaluable  service  in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  task  which 
lies  before  Indian  scholarship,  namely,  the  rediscovery  of  ancient  Buddhistic 
Works,  lost  in  the  original  Sanskrit  and  now  to  be  found  only  in  Chinese 
and  Tibetian  versions.  To  him — alas  !  now  passed  away — I  must  record  my 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  help  and  counsel  in  my  present  task. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligation  specially  to  Mr.  M.  Ghosh,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  the  Presidency  College,  and  to  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Suhrawardy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bar-at-Law,  Mr.  Kasiprasad  Jayaswal,  Bar-at- 
Law,  and  Mr.  R.  Jagannathacarya  for  their  kind  revision  of  portions  of  this 
book.  And  last,  but  not  the  least,  I  should  mention  Babu  Bidhubhushan 
Dutta,  M.A.  of  this  University,  and  now  working  on  educational  lines  in 
Calcutta.  In  him  I  found  a  fine  scholar  and  a  sincere  worker  to  whom 
I  am  also  indebted  for  assistance  in  revision  and  the  looking  over  of  proofs. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  me 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work  and  to  Avhom  is  chiefly  due  the  rapid 
progress  in  its  publication.  I  am  more  sensible  of  its  deficiencies  than  any 
one  else  can  be.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  the  public,  if  for 
no  other  reasons,  at  least  for  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  philosophical 
system  expounded  therein — a  philosophy,  which,  though  arising  from  the 
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soil    of    Indian  speculation,    has  been    totally  ignored   and    condemned  here 

for  centuries  together.  It  is  my  devout  hope  that  Indian  scholars  of 
Sanskrit  and  Pali  may  not  neglect  the  Chinese  and  Tibetian  versions  of 
the  Canons  of  Buddhism.  It  is  they  who  have  to  take  up  the  mission  of 
unveiling  the  true  relation  between  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas 
that  lie  concealed  in  the  numberless,  though  fragmentry  works  of  ancient 
India  and  Tibet,  and  solve  the  problem  of  the  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
great  religions  of  the  East.  I  believe  or  rather  am  convinced  that  these 
religions,  though  modified  greatly  in  the  course  of  long  ages  and  their 
passage  through  varying  climes,  all  have  their  beginnings  in  the  soil  of 
India  :  and  hence,  a  future  religious  union  of  the  East  may  not  be  altogether 
a  dream. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add  a  few  words  as  regards  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  present  little  work.  My  main  object  has  been  to  present  in  a  short 
and  comprehensive  form  a  complete  view  of  Buddhistic  philosophy,  both  of 
Mahayana  and  Hinayana  Schools,  in  order  to  stimulate  my  fellow  scholars  in 
the  same  field  to  independent  research.  Obviously,  the  attempt  to  confine 
so  vast  a  subject  within  narrow  limits  must  lead  to  unavoidable  obscurity.  I 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  issue  a  series  of  books,  each  treating  of  a 
separate  portion  of  this  great  subject  in  a  clearer  and  more  detailed  manner. 


CALCUTTA  :          ~) 

S.   YAM AK AMI. 
September,   1912.      ) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Buddhism,  as  is  well-known  to  you,  is  divided  into   two   great   schools, 

viz.,    that    of    the    Greater1  Vehicle  or    Mahayanisn/1* 

Classification  of  Bud-  J 

dhism-  a»d  that  of   the   lesser   or   Hinayanism.     Mahavanism   1 

The  two  'Vehicles.' 

again,  as  is  not  generally   known,    is    subdivided    into   I 
two  groups,    ri~.,    the    Partially   developed    MaJidydnism    and    the    Fully 
Sub-divisions  of  the     a€V€l°^'     MahdydnisDi.       This     sub-division     is    not 
•  frreater  Vehicle.  arbitrary,  but  is  based   on   the   historical   development 

of  what  constitutes  the  essential  theory  of  Buddhism.  Thus  the  Madhya- 
mikas  and  the  Yijnauavadins  fall  into  the  category  of  Partially  developed 
MaJidydnism,  while  the  Aratamsaka  School,  the  DJiydna  School,  the 
Mantra  School  as  well  as  the  great  Chinese  School  of  Buddhism  known  as 
the  Tien  Tai  School  are  included  in  Fully  developed  MaJidydnism.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  classification  is  based  I  shall  attempt  to  set  forth 
later  on. 

There  is  a  second  method  of  classification,  which  is  based  on  a  practical 
point  of  view.     According-  to   this    method,  Buddhist 

pmc8tTc°aldamodem0oef      «*°<>ls    are    divided    int°    tw°    g^at  groups,    «*.,    (1) 
classification  based  011        i  1*111*  .11  M  •!•.!_         £  •      !• 

one's  conception  of  the     tlw)se    which  believe  in  the  possibility  of   emancipate 
instrument    of    salva-        ,  i  ,  •    j   11     j_      i  j     /n\   J.T 

tion.  through  one  s  own   intellectual   powers,   and   (2)  those 

which  consider  salvation  to  be  dependent  on  the  power 
of  another.  In  other  words,  the  former  of  these  two  groups  maintains 
that,  for  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  we  must  rely  on  our  own  powers 
and  on  our  own  powers  alone  ;  while  the  latter  advocates  dependence  on  a 
saviour  like  Tathagata-Amitabha  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  rebirth  in 
Paradise,  The  reasons  given  for  their  theory  by  the  latter  school  are  that 
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'man's  intellectual  powers  arc  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  attain  Nirvana 
unaided  aud  unassisted,  and  that  the  world  is  too  full  of  sin  and  suffering  to 
permit  him  to  reach  Buddhahood  through  his  own  independent  exertions. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  taught  in  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  an  authorita 
tive  work  of  the  Mahayana,  of  which  the  Sanskrit  text  is  being  published 
in  St.  Petersburg.  "There  is  no  rest,"  says  that  Sutra,  "in  any  of  the 
three  worlds,  viz.,  the  world  of  desire,  the  world  of  form  and  the  world  of 
formlessness,  for  they  are  like  a  house  on  fire  and  teem  with  all  manner  of 
confusion,  pain  and  suffering.  Life  and  old  age,  sickness  -and  death,  are 
ever  present  in  them,  and  they  burn  like  a  fire  which  nothing  can  quench. 
The  Tathagata,  having  left  the  conflagration  of  the  three  worlds/is  dwelling 
in  peace  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  forest-abode,  saying  to  himself  :  'All  three 
worlds  are  my  possession,  all  living  beings  are  my  children,  the  world  is 
full  of  intense  tribulation,  but  I  myself  will  work  out  their  salvation'." 

Picturesque  but  perhaps   more   familiar   names   which   are   respectively 

given  to  these  two  groups  are  (1)  Tlie  Gale  of  the  Nolle  . 
The  Easy   Path,   and 
the     Difficult     Path.     Path,1    and    (2)    The    Gate   oj   the    Land    of    Bit*** 

•  Their    respective     ad-  '  A 

vantages  and  disadvan-     which  in  Sanskrit    would    be    called  (1)  Arya-mdrga- 
tages. 

dvdra    and   (2)    Stikhdtivyuha-dvdra.     The   former   of 

these  is  usually  styled  "The  Difficult  Path"3  while  the  latter  is  generally 
termed  "The  Easy.  Path."4  How7  these  two  names  sprang  up  is  not 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Suppose  there  are  two  men  who  intend  to 
travel  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  one  of  whom  makes  up  his  mind  to 
journey  on  foot,  while  the  other  decides  to  travel  by  rail.  Both,  unless 
they  perish  in  the  way  or  change  their  minds,  are  bound  to  reach  their 
destination  sometime  or  other.  The  traveller  on  foot  will  naturally  require 
a  herculean  effort  to  accomplish  his  journey,  while  his  companion  the  mil- 
way  passenger  will  reach  Calcutta  without  hardly  any  effort  on  his  part. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two  travellers  has  travelled 
better,  for  the  labours  and  hardships  of  the  traveller  on  foot  find  their 
compensation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  sur 
rounding  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the 


1  Japanese:     8h6-do-mon.         -  Japanese:     Zifi-dfi-mon.         3  Japanese:     Nan-gi6-l 

*   Japanese :     I-gio-clo, 
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railway  passenger  must  huriy  to  his  destination  is  calculated  to  destroy  all* 
charm  of  travelling*.  The  simile  of  the  Difficult  and  Easy  paths  is  as  old 
as  Nagarjuna,  who,  in  his  greatest  work  "The  Commentary  on  the  Prajua- 
paramita-sutra"1  says: — "Various  are  the  gates  in  the  Law  of  Buddha, 
like  unto  the  difficult  paths  and  easy  paths  in  this  world  of  ours,  where 
hard  is  the  journey  of  a  traveller  who  walketh  on  foot  and  easy  the  voyage 
of  him  who  travelleth  in  a  boat.  But  the  choice  between  the  difficult  and 
the  easy  paths  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  him  who  -wisheth  to  travel." 

In  short,  according  to  its    theoretical    and    practical   aspects,    Buddhism 
admits  of  two  different  modes  of  classification. 

From  the  theoretical  point  of  view  Buddhism  is  divisible  into    Hinayaua 
and    Mahayaua.     The   Hinaydna    consists   of   twenty 

Theoretical      division 
of        Buddhism—the     schools  with  the  addition  of    the    little    known    Satya- 

Hinayana       and       the 

Mah&y&na.  The  schools     sid(Uii    School.     MaJtdt/dua    is    sub-divided    into    the 
included  in  each. 

"Partially  developed  Mahayana"  and  the  "Fully 
developed  Mahayaua."  The  "Partially  developed  Mahayana"  consists  of 
the  Madhyamika  and  the  Vijnanavadin  Schools,  while  the  "Fully  developed 
Mahayana"  embraces  a  large  number  of  schools,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  the  Avatamsaka,  Mantra,  Dhyana,  Sukhavati-vyuha,  the  Chinese  Tien- 
Ted  and  the  Japanese  Nichireu  Schools, 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  two  broad  classifications   of   Buddhism 

are  possible,  rL~.,    the    "Self-reliant   group"2    and   the 

Practical  Division  of     "Dependent  group."3     The    former   will    embrace    all 

Buddhism      into      the 

Self-reliant    and    the     ^  SC}1OO1S  of  the  Hi  navana,  and    most    of    the  Maha- 
Dependcnt  groups. 

yana  schools  such  as  the  Avatamsaka,  the  Madhya 
mika,  the  Yijnauavadin,  the  Tien-Tai,  the  Mantra,  the  Viuaya  and  the 
Dhyana  schools.  The  "Dependent  group"  on  the  other  hand  will  contains 
all  the  Paradise-seeking  schools  of  the  Sukhdvati-vydha. 

A  third  and  perhaps  a  more  important    mode    of   classification   is   based 

Classification     based     upon  the  divisions  of  the ^Trjpjtaka.     All    the    schools 

made6  '^"t^e     of  Buddhism  mentioned  above,  with  the  sole    exception 

scholars,  but  unknown      of  the  Dhygnft  Schooli    dcpend    principally     upon    some 


i  Nanjfos  Cat.     No.  1169.         2  Japanese :     Ji.rifc«-fr«6.         3  Japanese :     Ta>rikMiA, 
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>  Sutra  or  some  book  of  the  Vinaya  or  some  Sdstra  constituting  the  sacred 
text  upon  which  they  base  their  theories.  Thus  the  Avatamsaka 
school  depends  on  the  "  Buddhavatamsaka-mahavaipulya-sutra,"  the 
Tien-Tai  school  on  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law, "  the  Mantra  school 
on  the  "Maha-vairochana-abhisambodhi-sutra/'  the  Sukliavati  school  on  the 
"S  ukhavatl-vy  uha-sutra." 

Others  again  depend  on  Sdstras.  Thus  the  Sarvastitvavadins  depend  on 
the  "Abhidharma-sastra"  ;  the  Satya-siddhi  school  on  the  "Satya-siddhi- 
sastra"  j  the  Vijnanavadin  school  mainly  on  the  "Vijnana-matra-sastra," 
the  Madhyamika  on  the  "Madhyamika-sastra,"  the  "Dvadasa-mkaya- 
sastra"  and  the  "{§ata-sastra." 

The  Vinaya  school  again  depends  on  the  Vinaya  Pitaka. 

From  this  point  of  view  all  Buddhist  schools  are  classified  into  four 
groups  :  the  Sutra  school,  the  Vinaya  school,  the  Sastra  school  and  the 
Dhyana  or  the  Bucldlia-citta  school.  This  division  is  unknown  in  Indij* 
and  was  first  made  in  Japan. 

But  such  a  classification,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  ought  not  to  make 
us  loose  sight  of  the   significant    fact    that    even    the 

The  several    divisions 

overlap  one  another.  Sastra  schools  sought  to  support  and  corroborate 
the  views  which  they  held  respecting  the  highest  truth,  by  adducing  in 
every  instance  proofs  from  one  or  more  of  the  Sutras  accepted  by  them  as 
the  direct  teaching  of  Lord  Buddha,  Moreover,  every  school  indulged  in 
criticisms  of  an  adverse  character  against  all  others  for  the  purpose  of  secur 
ing  for  itself  the  highest  place  among  all  the  schools  of  Buddhism.  This 
spirit  of  hostile  controversy  amongst  the  professed 

Controversialism      iu 

Buddhism.  followers  of  a  religion  of  peace   was    not   unknown   in 

India  ;  but  it  is  in  China  that  it  acquired  important  dimensions.  It  will 
be  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  controversialism,  and  that  of  a  most 
active  character,  is  perhaps  the  most  salient  characteristic  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  Unfortunately  the  records  dealing  with  the  history  of 
controversialism  in  Indian  Buddhism  are  not  to  be  found,  save  and  except 
in  the  form  of  a  small  treatise  preserved  in  the  Chinese  Tripitaka. 
This  is  the  celebrated  work  of  Vasumitra  entitled  "A  Treatise 
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dealing    with    the    Points    of    Contention    among    the    different  Schools  of  • 
Buddhism."1      The    Sanskrit    original    of    this    very    interesting    work   is 
unfortunately  lost,  but  three    translations    of  it  are  extant  in  Chinese,  show 
ing  the  great  importance  which  was  attached  to    it    by    Buddhist    scholars 
even  in  early  times. 

Now  this  spirit  of  criticism  of  one  another's  theories  which  became  so 
rampant  amongst  Indian  Buddhists  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  have 
originated  as  early  as  the  century  which  followed  Buddha's  death.  The 
first  great  schism  dates,  according  to  Vasumitra,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  century  which  followed  Buddha's  Nirvana.  The  leader  of  the 
dissenters  was  a  priest  named  Mahadeva,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  thinkers 
India  has  produced,  and  the  school  which  he  founded  was  called  the  MaM- 
saiighika-  or  the  "School  of  the  Great  Congregation"  as  opposed  to  the 
orthodox  school  of  the  elders  known  as  the  Sthavira-vdda.*  These  two 
schools  underwent  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  until  at  the  beginning  of 
^me  5th  century  after  Buddha's  death,  their  number  rose  to  eighteen,  which, 
being  added  to  the  two  original  schools,  make  up  the  Twenty  Schools 
mentioned  by  Vasumitra.  It  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  them  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  any  particular  Sutras  or  Sasfras,  excepting  the 
Sarvastitvavadius  and  the  Sautrautikas  who  alone  adhered  to  religious 

O 

texts,  just  as  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists  do  at  the  present  day. 

Of  all  the  schools  of  Buddhism  perhaps  the  most    rational  and  the  least 

fettered    by    dogmas    is    the    Dhyana   school.4       This 
The  Dhyana  School. 

school  does  not  cling  for    support    to    any    particular 

portion  of  the  Tripitakas,  but  rather  takes  up  whatever  is  excellent  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  sacred  canon,  not  without  subjecting  it  to  a 
critical  examination.  The  Dhyana  school  moreover  believes  that  the 
human  tongue  is  too  weak  to  give  expression  to  the  highest  truth.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  belief,  its  adherents  disclaim  attachment  to 

1  Najio's  Cat.  No.  1284,  1285,  1286.  2  Japanese  :     Dai-shu-lu. 

3  Japanese :     Jid-Za-'bu. 

*  Japanese :  Zen-shil  This  school  was  introduced  in  China  by  an  Indian  priest, 
Bodhidharma  who  was  the  third  son  of  a  Iting  of  Kane!,  in  South  India.  He  came  to  China 
in  A.  D.  527, 
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sacred  books  as  their  final  authority,  but  nevertheless  they  respect  the 
canon,  regarding  it  as  an  efficient  instrument  conducing  to  the  attainment 
of  enlightenment.  The  well-known  similitude  which  the}7  employ  in  this 
connection  is  that  of  the  finger  pointing  out  the  moon,  the  sacred  books 
being  compared  to  the  former  and  the  highest  truth  to  the  latter.  It- 
becomes  needless  to  point  the  moon  out  with  the  finger,  once  we  are  in  a 
position  to  see  the  moon  herself  in  all  her  brightness. 

Last  comes  the  psychological    classification    of    Buddhism,    which    cor 
responds  to  the    psychological    division    of    all    mental 
Psychological   ciassi.  fci        into    jutellect,    emotion    and    volition.     Ac- 

fication  ot  Buddhism. 

cording  to  this  mode  of  classification,  all  the  so-called 
Self-reliant  schools — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Dhyaua  school, — are 
to  be  classed  as  the  intellectual  schools,  the  Dependent  school  as  emotional, 
and  the  Dhyana  school  must  be  regarded  as  the  sole  representative  of  a 
volitional  school  in  Buddhism.  But  this  method  of  classification  is  by  no 
means  absolute.  It  is  merely  relative,  for  there  are  to  be  found  traces  df 
emotional  and  volitional  teachings  in  the  so-called  intellectual  schools  and 
vice  versa.  In  Buddhism  there  is  no  purely  intellectual,  or  purely  emo 
tional  or  purely  volitional  school. 

To  the  scholar  who  is  interested  mainly  in  the    philosophical   aspect   of 
Buddhism,  the  intellectual  schools  are  by  far  the   most 

The  relative    import 
ance   of    the   several     important,  and  it  is  to  an   account   of   these   that   the 
schools. 

greater  portion  of  my  lectures  will  be  devoted.  At 
the  same  time,  no  student  of  Buddhism  ought  to  forget  that  the  chief  end 
of  the  preachings  of  Buddha  is  the  attainment  of  Nirvana  or  Moksha, 
which  is  the  outcome,  not  of  philosophical  speculation,  but  of  religious 
and  moral  practice.  Thus  the  emotional  and  the  volitional  schools 
of  Buddhism  are  superior  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  the 
intellectual  ones  and,  as  such,  more  potent  in  religious  influence  in 
China  and  Japan.  But  why  do  I  limit  myself  to  these  two  countries? 
They  would  be  more  powerful  as  religions  in  any  part  of  the  world,  seeing 
that  the  intellectual  schools  lack  the  essential  quality  indispensable  to  every 
religion,  viz.,  the  quality  of  popularity.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Sukhavati-vyuha  School  and  the  Dhyana  School  are  constantly  gaming  in 
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power  in  Japan,  while  their  rival  schools  are  fast  declining  year  after  year.  * 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  intellectual  schools  which 
possess  an  intensely  practical  character  and  exercise  a  powerful  swav  over 
the  minds  of  men  in  Japan.  To  ignore  this  fact  would  be  tantamount  to 
wilfully  blinding  oneself  to  the  great  influence  wielded  by  the  Mantra 
school  and  the  Nichiren  school,  both  of  which  fall  under  the  category  of 
the  so-called  intellectual  schools.  But  enough  of  dry  classifications.  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  essential  principles  of  Buddhism  in  my  next  lecture. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUDDHIST  PHILOSOPHY. 


"All  is  impermanence,  there  is  no  Ego,  and  Nirvara  is  the   only   calm." 
Such  is  the  three-fold  corner-stone  upon  which  rests  the 

The  three-fold 

cdrner-stone  of     entire   fabric  of  Buddhism,   be  it   Hinaydnism  or  Bud- 

fBucldhism. 

dhism  of  the  lesser  Vehicle  or  be  it   Malidydnism,   that 

of  the  Greater.  The  Buddhists  of  the  Greater  Vehicle,  as  they  call  them 
selves,  claim,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  Lesser  the  credit  of 
establishing  a  further  principle  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  formulate 
in  the  words  Sarvam  tathdtvam  —  "All  is  such  as  it  is."  But  this  principle 
is  not  entitled  to  any  claim  of  novelty,  inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  a  phase,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  a  legitimate  outcome  of  the  third  of  the  above- 
named  principles,  viz.,  that'  Nirvana  is  the  only  calm.  The  sacred  canon 
of  the  Buddhists  often  alludes  to  what  is  called  the  fourth  sign  of  the 
Dharma,  viz.,  that  "all  is  suffering".  But  this  too  cannot  be  called  a  new 
principle,  for  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  of  the  first  great  principle 
which  formulates  the  truth  of  universal  impermanence.  "All  is  imper 
manent"  ;  argues  the  Buddhists,  "whatever  impermanent  is  fraught  with 
suffering,  ergo  all  that  is  is  full  of  suffering." 

AVe  shall  not  therefore  err,  if  we  were  to  lay  down  that  the  above  three 
principles  are  the  fundamental  tenets  which  distinguish  Buddhism  from  all 
other  religious  systems  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Nor  will  it  be  hazardous 
to  affirm  that,  should  there  be  found  any  other  system  of  thought  which 
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accepts   all  the    fundamental    principles    mentioned    above,  that  system  can 
lay  fall  claim  to  identity  with  Buddhism. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  three  principles  in  detail  :— 

First  comes  "All  is  Impermanence." 

This  is  what    has    been    called    the   in  ml  id  /./».,  the  stamp  or  seal  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Buddhism.     Like  the  kindred 

(i)  The  Law  of  Uni-     pl.jncipie  of  Heraclitus  "  UAXTA  PEi  "   (i.e.,  'All  is  in  a 
versal  Impermnnejice. 

state  of  flux'),  this  statement  means  that  all  is  subject 
to  change,  that  all  is  in  a  state  of  becoming.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  so 
far  as  the  phenomenal  world  is  concerned,  receives  ample  corroboration  from 
the  researches  of  modem  science.  A  lucid  exposition  of  this  tenet  is  givn 
by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  in  one  of  his  recent  publications.  "According 
to  the  Buddhist/'  says  that  veteran  scholar,  "there  is  no  being,  there  is 
only  a  becoming,  the  state  of  every  individual  being  unstable,  temporary, 
sure  to  pass  awav.  Even  among  things  we  find  in  each  individual  forto 
^nd  material  qualities  ;  and  living  organisms  too  possess  a  continually 
ascending  series  of  mental  qualities,  the  union  of  which  makes  up  the 
individual.  Everything,  be  it  a  person,  a  thing  or  a  god,  is,  therefore, 
merely  a  putting  together  of  component  elements.  Further,  in  each  indivi 
dual  without  exception  the  relation  of  its  component  parts  is  eternally 
changing  and  never  the  same  for  even  two  consecutive  moments.  Putting 
together  implies  becoming,  becoming  means  becoming  different,  and  becom 
ing  different  cannot  arise  without  a  dissolution,  a  passing  away,  which  must 
inevitably  at  some  time  or  other  be  complete."1 

But  why  is  it,  we  may  ask,  that  all  things  are  impermanent  ?  Why 
is  it  that  they  are  subject  to  an  invariable  law  of 
change  and  are  condemned  to  a  state  of  becom- 

O 

ing  ?  Let  us  see  what  answer  Buddhism  has  to  give  to  this  question  of 
paramount  importance.  The  Buddhist  who  knows  Buddhism  will  reply 
that  this  law  of  universal  impermanence  which  has  been  preached  by  the 
founder  of  his  religion,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  for  nothing  in  this  phenomenal  world  can  exist  without  some  causes 

1   'Early  Buddhism,'     PP,  56— 57. 
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while  the  very  name  phenomenon  presupposes  origination,  which  again 
implies  destruction,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  destruction  invariably  implies 
origination. 

Shortly  before  he  departed  this  life,  Buddha  himself,  as  the  Great  Sutra 
of  the  Decease  (Mahaparinirvanasutra)  relates,  said  to  his  disciples : — 
"Know  that  whatever  exists  arises  from  causes  and  conditions  and  is  in  every 
respect  impermanent." ] 

T     th      f  id  aspect         r^ne  principle  °f  Universal  impermanence,    admits  of 
being  considered  in  a  three-fold  aspect,  namely  as, — 

(a)  The  Impermanence  of   Life-period  ; 

(b)  Momentary  Impermanence ; 

(c)  The  Impermanence  of  the  Self-nature  of  Conditional  Things. 

Now  what  is  meant  by  the  "Impermanence  of  Life-period"  ?     In  modern 
times    no    scientific    man    doubts  the  laws  of  the  indes- 

(a)    Impermance    of     tructibilitv  of  matter  and  of  the  conservation   of  energy 
Life -period. 

in  the  physical  world.  Buddhism  acknowledges  the 

working  of  both  these  laws  in  the  noumenal  world,  for  it  maintains,  as  the 
texts  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  tell  us,  the  eternality  of  the  noumenal  state 
of  the  dharmas  throughout  the  three  divisions  of  time,  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  well-known  Mahayana  sutra  called  The  "Lotus  of  the 
Good  Law"  says  that  "Everything  is  what  it  is".  In  fact,  according  to 
the  Buddhist,  the  universe  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  it  is  inconcei 
vable  that  something  should  spring  out  of  nothing  or  that  nothing  should 
spring  out  of  something.  It  is  impossible  also  that  there  should  exist  a 
thing  which  does  not  change.  In  the  "Stanzas  of  the  Law"  (Lharmapada) 
the  following  sayings  of  Buddha  are  recorded : 

"THAT  WHICH  SEEMS  EVERLASTING,  WILL  PERISH, 

THAT  WHICH  is  HIGH,  WILL  BE  LAID  LOW, 

WHERE  MEETING  is,  paimNG  WILL  BE, 

WHERE  BIRTH  is,  DEATH  WILL  come." 


1   Nanjio's  Cat.     No.  552. 
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The  above  stanza  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  and  the  Tibetan  versions 
only,  but  the  following1  stanza  occurs  also  in  the  Pali  : 

"NA  ANTALIKKHE  XA  SAMUDDAMAJJHE, 
NA  PABBATANAM   VIVAKAM   PAVISSA, 
NA  VIJJATI  SO  JAGATIPPADESO, 

YATHATTHITAM  XA-PPASAHETHA  MA  ecu/' 

i.e.  "Not  in  the  sky  nor  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  nor  having  entered 
the  caverns  of  the  mountain,,  nay,  such  a  place  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  world 
where  a  man  might  dwell  without  being  overpowered  by  Death/' 

Birth  and  death  indeed  are  the  great  antipodes  in  the  career  of  a  living 
being;  and  death,  'the  Great  Migration',  as  the  Tibetans  call  it,  is  indeed  a 
change  that  has  struck  and  even  confused  the  minds  of  the  high  and  low 
from  the  dawn  of  time  to  the  present  day.  This  change,  along  with  birth 
and  old  age,  constitutes,  according  to  Buddhism,  one  of  the  prime  miseries 
of  life,  and  we  are  over  and  over  again  reminded  in  the  Sacred  Canon  of 
the  sorrowful  fact  that  death  is  the  end  of  life — tnarananiani  lii  jlrifam.  In 
the  technical  language  of  Buddhist  Philosophy  the  change  involved  in  death 
implies  the  impermanence  of  life-appearance.  In  other  words,  the  tenet 
of  the  impermanence  of  life-period  denotes  among  living  beings  the 
difference  between  the  birth-state  and  the  death-state,  and  among  inanimate 
things  the  difference  between  the  state  of  being  produced  and  the  state  of 
perishing.  The  great  Asanga,  who  founded  the  Vi  jnanavada  or  the  Idealistic 
school  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  says  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  "The 
Madhyantanugama-sastra"  : — "  All  things  are  produced  by  the  combination 
of  causes  and  conditions  and  have  no  independent  noumenon  of  their  own. 
When  the  combination  is  dissolved,  their  destruction  ensues.  The  body 
of  a  living  being  consists  of  the  combination  of  the  four  great  elements,  riz., 
earth,  water,  fire  and  air;  and  when  this  combination  is  resolved  into  the 
four  component  elements,  dissolution  ensues.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
impermanence  of  a  composite  entity."1 

1  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1246.  This  Saastra  was  composed  by  the  great  Nagarjuna  and  Asanga, 
the  latter  explaining  the  text  of  the  former.  The  Chinese  translation  of  this  work  is  made 
by  an  Indian  scholar,  Gautama  Prajnaruci,  in  A.D.  543,  of  the  Eastern  \Vei  dynasty,  "A.D. 
534-  550." 
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So    much    for    the    irn permanence     of    life-period.     This   irnpermencnce  * 

presupposes    impermanence    of   moments  (hit and).     A 

permanence"1'"7    im"     lo^ical  ^^"s'tion  of  thought  makes  it.   fully   intelligible 
how    any    great    change    in    a   human  being-  or  in  any 

other  thing,  which  takes  place  within  a  certain  space  of  time,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  aggregate  of  minute  changes  which  occur  therein  every  moment. 
Thus,  every  man,  every  thing,  is  ever  changing  and  can  never  be  the  same 
for  even  two  consecutive  moments.  This  is  what  is  known  in  Buddhist  philo 
sophy  as  "momentary  impermanence" — a  principle,  which,  as  I  shall  latter 
on  point  out,  has  been  entirely  misunderstood  and  grossly  misrepresented  by 
the  Vedantiu  Saiikaracarya.  It  is  with  the  support  of  this  principle 
that  the  Buddhist  seeks  to  explain  any  change,  however  minute,  in  the 
phenomenal  world.  The  great  philosophical  encyclopaedia  of  the  Lesser 
Vehicle  entitled  "Abhidharma-rnahavibhasha-5astra"  or  the  "Treatise  of 
the  Great  Exposition  of  Philosophy"1 — the  Sanskrit  original  of  which 
bias  been  lost,  but  which  survives  in  Hiouen  Tsang's  laborious  Chinese 
translation — says,  that  a  day  of  twenty  four  hours  has  six  thousand  four 
hundred  millions,  ninety  nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  Jcslianas  or 
moments,  and  that  the  five  sk<tii<Ui«s  or  aggregates  of  being,  are 
repeatedly  produced  and  destroyed  in  every  fafiana.  Buddhaghosha,  the 
famous  exponent  of  Ceylonese  Buddhism,  who  flourished  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  says  in  his  "Path  of  Purity" 
(yisuddhimagga)  : — "Strictly  speaking,  the  life-duration  of  a  living  being 
is  exceedingly  brief,  being  commensurate  with  the  period  during  which  a 
thought  lasts.  And  just  as  a  chariot-wheel  in  rolling  rolls  merely  at  one 
point  of  the  tire  and  in  resting  rests  only  at  one  point,  even  so  the  life  of 
a  living  being  endures  only  for  the  brief  period  of  one  thought  and  as  soon 

O  ~  t/ 

as  that  thought  has  ceased,  the  being  too  is  said  to  have    ceased.     Thus  the 

being  of  a  past  moment  Jnu  lived,  but  does  not    live    nor   will   it   live  ;  the 

being  of  a  future  moment  will  live  but  Ms  not  lived    nor   does  it   live  ;  the 

being    of    the    present    moment    does    live  but  Ms  not  lived  and  will  not 

live."2  

1  Nanjio's   Cat.    No.    1263.     This   Sastra   is   said   to    have   been   the   work  of  the   five 
hundred  Arhats  of  Kanishka's  council  with  Vasuniiira  at  their  head. 
-   Warren's  "Buddhism  in  Translation,"  P.  150. 
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Is  there  then  a  motive  power  whereby  things  are  changed  ?  Every 
carriage,  we  see,  has  the  capacity  to  move,  but  it  does  not  move  unless  set 
in  motion  by  some  outside  power.  Similarly  the  water-mill  is  turned  by 
the  power  of  water  and  the  wind-mill  depends  on  the  propulsion  of  the 
wind  to  be  able  to  revolve.  The  earth  too  requires  the  gravitation  of  the 
sun  in  order  to  turn  round  its  axis.  In  fact,  all  things  need  some  sort  of 
motive  power  to  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another.  The  sword,  we 
know,  cannot  cut  itself  and  the  finger  cannot  itself  point  out  its  own  self. 
What  then,  we  may  ask,  is  the  power  which  makes  all  things  change  ? 
Buddha,  when  he  wanted  to  answer  this  question,  spoke  of  origination, 
staying,  growth  and  decay,  and  destruction — utpdda,  sthiti,  jard,  nirodlia. 
These,  he  said,  are  the  four  characteristics  of  every  composite  thing  and  he 
added  that  it  is  owing  to  their  possession  of  these  four  characteristics,  that 
all  things  undergo  modification  and  are  subjected  to  repetition  of  themselves 
in  endless  revolution. 

The  Sarvastitvavadins,  or  the  realistic  school  of  Buddhism,  who,    by   the 
/•> 
way,  belong  to  the  Lesser   Vehicle,    regard   these  four   characteristics,  viz., 

\rt  origination,  staying,  growth  and  decay,  and  destruction,  as  the  only  appear 
ance  or  existence  of  a  thing  throughout  the  three  divisions  of  time,  the  past, 
the  present  and  the  future.  According  to  this  theory  of  the  four  characteri 
stics,  technically  called  Chatur-laJcshana  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  (i)  there 
exists  origination  by  which  everything  is  brought  to  a  state  of  existence  from 
the  future  to  the  present  ;  (ii)  there  also  exists  staying  which  tries  to  make 
everything  stay  in  its  actual  or  identical  state  as  soon  as  a  thing  emerges 
from  the  future  into  the  present  by  the  force  of  origination  ;  (iii)  there  is 
thirdly,  growth  and  decay  whereby  everything  is  dragged  into  the  pale  of 
old  age  ;  and  (iv)  fourthly  and  lastly,  there  comes  destruction  which  destroys 
everything  by  carrying  it  to  the  past.  Such  is  the  reason  which  explains 
why  nothing  can  continue  in  the  same  state  for  even  two  consecutive  moment 
in  this  phenomenal  world.  In  short,  all  things  are  being  incessantly  changed 
by  the  operation  of  the  four  characteristics. 

Tradition  relates  how  before  a  few  centuries  had  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  a  great  discussion  arose  between  his  followers  as  to  whether  the 
four  characteristics  exist  simultaneously  or  successively.  One  school,  viz., 
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the  Sarvastitvavadins,  strenuously  maintained  their  simultaneity,  saying 
that  they  exist  in  the  same  ksha-na,  while  their  opponents,  the 
Sautrantikas,  persistently  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  characteristics 
do  not  exist  simultaneously  but  spread  themselves  successively  over  the  limits 
of  a  life-period.  Want  of  time,  I  regret,  prevents  me  from  enterino-  into 

O 

the  interesting-  details  of  this  memorable  controversy,  but  those,  who  are 
curious  to  know  something  about  it,  will  find  a  summary  of  it  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Abhidharmakosha-sastra.  l 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  third  phase    of  the    doctrine    of  universal  imperma- 

(c)  The  Imper-  nence>  viz->  the  Impermanence  of  the  Self-nature  of 
manence  of  the  Self-  n  iv  i  nm  • 

nature  of  ,  Conditional  Conditional  Things.  Just  as  the  impermanence  of  life- 
Things.  Sunyata. 

appearance    presupposes    momentary    impermanence,  so 

does  also  momentary  impermanence  presuppose  the  impermanence  of  the 
self-nature  of  conditional  things.  This  is  a  simple  logical  deduction.  A 
careful  analysis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  impermanence  of  phenomenal  existences 
in  the  temporal  scheme  brings  us  at  length  to  the  doctrine  of  sunyata, 
inadequately  rendered  "emptiness."  To  realise  that  every  living  being  will 
die  sometime  or  other,  is  a  very  easy  easy  matter,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
feel  that  every  living  being  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  death  as  days 
and  nights  elapse  or  that  he  is  continuing  to  change  as  the  moments  pass. 
To  the  vulgar  mind  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  grasp  that  the 
state  of  a  human  being  or  of  any  other  thing  is  itself  impermanent,  or,  to 
clothe  the  idea  in  the  technical  language  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  that  the 
self  -nature  of  every  conditional  thing  is  sunyata.  This  indeed  is  the  final, 
legitimate  and  rational  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  principal  of 
Buddhism  viz.,  that  all  is  impermanent.2  A  correct  comprehension  of  this 
conclusion  would  facilitate  the  task  of  understanding  the  true  meanin^  of 

O  O 

sunyata  —  a  word  which  is  capable  of  so  many  different  meanings  in  Buddhis 
tic  philosophy,  that  it  has  proved  a  veritable  pitfall  to  many  a  critic  of 
Buddhism,  European  or  Asiatic.  Most  occidental  writers  on  Buddhism 
imagine  that  sunyata,  is  synonymous  with  what  they  understand  by  nothing 
ness  or  annihilation  ;  and  the  ounyatavadins  have  been  mercilessly  branded 

1  Nanjio'a  Cat.  No.  1269.     And  see  "the  Abhidharma  Mahavibhasha-sastra,"  fasc.     38. 
(Sarvamanityam.) 
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by  them  as  out-and-out  nihilists.  But  to  the  Buddhist  suiiyata  conveys  a 
far  different  sense.  He  understands  the  \vord  to  mean  "the  perpetual 
changes  occurring  at  every  step  in  this  phenomenal  world."  The  great 
Nagarjuna  says  in  the  Madhyamika  Sastra1  (ch.  xxiv)  — 


which  means  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Kumarajiva  :  —  "It  is  on 
account  of  suitya  fa  that  everything  becomes  possible;  without  it  nothing 
in  the  world  would  be  possible."  In  other  words,  it  is  on  the  truth  of  the 
impermanence  of  the  nature  of  all  things  that  the  possibility  of  all  things 
depends.  If  things  were  not  subject  to  continual  change  but  were  permanent 
and  unchangeable,  forthwith  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  and  the 
development  of  living  things  would  come  to  a  dead  stop.  If  human  beings 
had  never  died  or  changed  but  had  continued  always  in  the  same  state, 
what  would  the  result  have  been  ?  The  progress  of  the  human  race  would 
stop  for  ever.  In  his  epoch-making  treatise  entitled  "Outlines  of  Mahay  ana 
Buddhism,"  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  philosophy, 
my  learned  countryman  Prof.  D.  Suzuki,  expounds  the  idea  of  Sunyata 
in  the  following  masterly  fashion  :  —  "Sdnyatd  simply  means  conditionality 
or  transitoriness  of  all  phenomenal  existence.  It  is  a  synonym  for  anitya 
or  pratitya.  Therefore,  'emptiness/  according  to  the  Buddhists,  signifies 
negatively  the  absence  of  particularity,  the  non-existence  of  individuals 
as  such,  and  positively  the  ever-changing  state  of  the  phenomenal  world,  a 
constant  flux  of  becoming,  an  eternal  series  of  causes  and  effects.  It  must 
never  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  annihilation  or  absolute  nothingness  ; 
for  nihilism  is  as  much  condemned  by  Buddhism  as  naive  realism.  "- 

In  fact  the  principle  of  universal  impermanence    touches    not    the    subs 

tantial  world    at    all,    but  is    concerned  only  with  the 

In  what  sense    is    the         .  1  .  ,          .      ,     .  .  . 

Law  of  Impermanence     phenomenal  world.     And  the  explanations    given    or  it, 

universal  ?  •  .    -i     i  • 

which  are  cited  above,  incline  more    towards  a  negative 


1  Nanjio'scat.    No.    1179.      The   text   of   this   Sastra    is   composed   by  the    Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna   and   is   explained  by  his  greatest  disciple,    Arya  Deva.     The  Chinese   translation 
of  this  work  was  made  by  Kumarajiva,  about  A.  D.  405,  of  the  Latter  Tshiii  dynasty. 

2  See  P.  173  of  "Outline  of  Mahayaua  Buddhism." 
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or  destructive  interpretation  than  towards   a    positive    or    constructive    one.  ' 
This  is  an  important  point  and  one  which  ought  not  to    be    lost    sight  of  by 
students  of  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the    Buddhists.     But    why,    it    mio-ht   be 

\i    '  W 

asked,  did  Buddha  confine  himself  to  a  negative  and  destructive  definition 
of  the  phenomenal  world  ?  The  answer  becomes  easy  when  we  come  to 
reflect  that  Buddha's  object  was  not  to  found  a  school  of  philosophy  but  to 
point  out  to  all  his  fellow  creatures  the  path  of  enlightenment  and  the  road 
to  salvation.  And  hard  indeed  was  the  condition  of  Buddha's  fellow 
creatures  in  his  time.  The  phenomenal  world  weighed  upon  them  with  the 
oppression  of  a  terrible  nightmare,  and  arduous  was  their  struggle  for  life 
in  the  flames  of  the  scorching  world.  Therefore,  in  giving  a  negative  or 
destructive  explanation  of  the  phenomenal  world,  Buddha's  real  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  lead  his  fellow  creatures  from  the  storms  and  raging 
billows  of  the  ocean  of  phenomena,  safe  to  the  shores  of  the  world  of 
noumena,  to  Nirvana,  to  everlasting  peace.  But  though  such  mav  have 
been  the  purpose  of  Buddha,  a  negative  exposition  of  the  principle  of  im- 
permanence  is  not  without  its  own  advantages.  "What  is  not  so"  leads  to 
an  understanding  of  "what  is  so,"  and  the  negative  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
positive.  Thus,  from  the  principle  of  impermanence  can  be  evolved  the 
principle  of  permanence,  viz.,  Nirvana,  when  once  the  opposite  of  Nirvana, 
namely,  the  phenomenal  world,  is  refuted  and  rejected.  Moreover,  by 
applying  the  three  principles,  which  we  have  described  as  the  corner-stone 
of  Buddhism,  to  the  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal  worlds  respectively,  we 
shall  find  (a)  that  the  principle  of  universal  impermaneuce1  concerns  ex 
clusively  the  phenomenal  world  ;  (£)  that  the  principle  of  non-ego'-  touches 
both  the  worlds  ;  (c)  and,  that  the  principle  of  Nirvana  being  the  only 
calm,3  belongs  only  to  the  noumenal  world. 

So  much    for   the  principle    of    Universal   Impermanence.     In  my  next 
lecture  I  shall  treat  of  the  remaining  doctrines. 


Sarvamanitvam.  a  Sarvamanatmnm.  3  Nirvanam  Santan, 
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ALL  THAT  IS,  IS  WITHOUT  SELF. 


We  pass  on  now  to  the  second  great  corner-stone  of  Buddhism,  namely, 
Sarvam  andtmam  which  literally  menns  "All  that  is,  is  without  atman  or 
self."  The  understanding  of  this  doctrine  has  remained,  and  will  probably 
lono-  remain,  a  stumbling-block  to  occidental  students  and  critics  of 
Buddhism,  some  of  whom  it  has  misled  into  characterising  the  teachings 
of  Buddha  as  a  soulless  form  of  pessimism,  while  others 

(ii)  The  doctrine    of 

An&tman.  ft  has  induced  to   give    Gautama    Buddha    credit    for 

what  they  imagine  to  be  an  unmistakeable  anticipation  of  their  favourite 
materialistic  schemes  from  which  the  soul  and  the  supernatural  are  sum 
marily  ejected.  Even  in  metaphysical  India,  the  true  meaning  of  sarvam 
andtmam  came  to  be  forgotten  with  the  disappearance  of  Buddhism.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  £ankaracarya,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  erudition, 
failed  to  comprehend  its  real  import,  and  so  undertook  to  malign  it  in  the 
loudest  terms  of  condemnation. 

Most  of  the  authoritative  works  contained  in  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the 
Buddhists  were,  in  all  probability,  inaccessible  to  him  in  their  original 
completeness,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  Tripitaka 
met,  at  the  hands  of  the  Brahmin  persecutors  of  Buddhism,  a  treatment 
not  dissimilar  to  that  which  the  Indian  Buddhists  themselves  received. 
Too  well  known  to  need  mention  here  is  the  royal  mandate  of  Sasanka, 
King  of  Karnasuvarna  commanding  the  utter  extermination  of  Buddhists 
from  the  face  of  India  with  the  unwholesome  alternative  of  the 
penalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted  on  the  executioners  themselves  in  case 
they  neglected  to  carry  out  the  inhuman  order  of  their  king  and  master. 


We  must  not  therefore  be  hard  on  the  Vedantin    Sankara,    if   he   shows 

.gnorance   of    the    nairatmyadvayam    of  the   Buddhists. 
Its  twofold  aspect. 

In  fact,  Buddhism  acknowledges  two  sorts    or    anatman 

or  Non-Ego.     The  first  is  the  denial  of  a  subjective  atwan  or  a  personal  Ego, 
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and  the  second  that  of  the  objective  atnnni  or  the  Ego  of  the  lUtanita*  or  the 
phenomenal  world.  Generally  speaking,  when  at  man  is  criticised  and  refuted 
in  Buddhist  philosophy,  what  is  exactly  meant  by  it,  is  an  eternal  substance 
exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  of  change  and  incapable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  anything  else.  This  is  just  what  is  stated  by  Dharmapala- 
oarya  in  the  opening  chapter  of  his  commentary  on  the  Yijilanamatra-sastra. 
This  great  dialectician, — who,  by  the  way,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  living  Singhalese  namesake,  the  energetic  founder  of  the  Mahabodhi 

Societv, — was    a    native    of    Kanchipura   in     Southern 
Three       classes       ot 

dfwrn, -theories,  j^j.,      jle  was  t],e  teac]ler  of   gjlabhadra,  the  learned 

Professor  of  the  University  of  Xalanda,  at  whose  feet  Hiouen  Tsang  sat  as 
a  pupil.  As  the  original  Sanskrit  of  Dharmapala's  commentary  is  lost,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  translating  from  Hiouen  Tsang's  Chinese  version 
of  the  same.  "The  term  dhiinn"  says  Dharmapala,  "is  said  to  mean 
supreme  authority  and  is  identical  with  freedom,  eternality  and  absolute 
unity.  The  views  held  concerning  it  by  the  Tirthakaras  fall  into  three 
groups.  First  comes  the  view  which  regards  aliinni  as  an  organism  in  itself 
made  up  of  the  five  xkiunUntx  or  constituents  of  being.  Next  comes  the 
view  which  considers  dim  an  to  be  an  absolute  existence  segregated  from  the 
five  vk(in<Ut<ix.  Third  and  last  comes  the  view  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  at  limn  is  neither  the  same  as,  nor  different  from,  the  five  xkumUm*". 

In  modern  phraseology,  the  three  views  represented  above  would  perhaps 
be  described  as  follows  :— 

(a)  The  first  is  the    common    view    respecting  the  personal  Kyo,  such 
as    is    accepted    by    the    vulgar    mind    which    regards    it  to  be  a 
composite  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 

(b)  The  second  is  the  idea  of  an  Kyo  such  as  is  held  by  the  Naiyayikas 
who  consider  it  to  be  the  supreme  and    eternal    governor  of    man 
essentially  independent  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 

(c)  The  third  is  the  well-known  view  of  the  Hmayana    School    called 
the  Yatsiputriyas,    whose    belief    in  the    existence  of  ttfwaii  forms 
the  subject  of  the  opening  discussion  of  the  Kathavatthu. 

Now  Buddhism    refuses    to  admit    the    possibility    of    any    individual  or 
independent  existence    like    the     ahnav     represented    by    any    of    the   three 
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classes  of  views  mentioned  above.  Its  strenuous  denial  of  dim  an,  which 
constitutes  the  second  miulra'  or  seal  of  Buddhism,  is  hut  a  legitimate 
inference  from  the  first  in  mini  which  formulates  the  law  of  universal 
impermanence.  Once  the  doctrine  of  MI  ream  aniii/am  is  definitely  accepted 
as  true,  one  has  to  concede  that  no  conditional  existence  can  ever  imply 
eternal  it  v,  absolute  unity  or  supreme  authority  in  any  sense.  In  other 
words,  consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  universal  impermanence,  Buddhism 
has  to  maintain  that  no  existence,  which  is  impermanent  temporarily,  can 
possibly  be  identical  with  absolute  freedom,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
it  is  conditioned  by  another  existence.  Therefore,  such  an  existence  can 
not  be  said  to  have  an  at  man  or  Eyi>.  In  fact,  a  thing  which  is  subject 
to  causes  and  conditions,  cannot,  liable  as  it  is  to  perish  sometime  or  other, 
be  maintained  to  possess  authoritative  command  over  itself,  much  less  over 
anv  thing  else.  Hence  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  an  dlnian  or  Ego. 

But  while  emphatically  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  andtman,  Buddha  and 

bis  disciples  never    attempted    in    their    teachings    and 

The  empirical   Kg<>  in     1)reachinp.s  to  dciiv    the    provisional    existence  of  what 

Buddhism. 

is  called  the  empirical  Ey<>.     This  fact  has  been  brought 

out  verv  clearly  by  Nagarjnna  in  his  commentary  on  the  Prainaparamita- 
sutra,  where  he  says  : — 

"The    Tatha>ata    sometimes    taught    that  the  at  in  a  it  exists  and  at  other 

~  O 

times  he  taught  that  the  dtntait  does  not  exist.  When  he  preached  that  the 
at  ma  a  exists  and  is  to  be  the  receiver  of  misery  or  happiness  in  the  successive 
life  as  the  reward  of  its  own  Karma,  his  object  was  to  save  men  from  falling 
into  the  heresy  of  Nihilism  (Uccfieduvdda}.  When  he  taught  that  there  is 
wdtman  in  the  sense  of  a  creator  or  perceiver  or  an  absolutely  free  agent, 
apart  from  the  conventional  name  given  to  the  aggregate  of  the  five 
skandhax,  his  object  was  to  save  men  from  falling  into  the  opposite  heresy  of 
Eternalism  (Sdsvatavdtta).  Now  which  of  these  two  views  represents  the 
truth  ?  It  is  doubtless  the  doctrine  of  the  denial  of  at  man.  This  doctrine, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  understand,  was  not  intended  by  Buddha  for  the  ears 
of  those  whose  intellect  is  dull  and  in  whom  the  root  of  goodness  has  not 
thriven.  And  why?  Because  such  men  by  hearing  the  doctrine  of  andtman 
would  have  been  sure  to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  Nihilism.  The  two  doctrines 
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were  preached  l>y  Buddha  for  two  very  different  objects.  He  taught  the 
existence  of  atniau  when  he  wanted  to  impart  to  his  hearers  the  conventional 
doctrine  ;  lie  taught  the  doctrine  of  undtiiHt-n  when  lie  wanted  to  impart  to 
them  the  transcendental  doctrine". ' 

Similarly,  Dharmapalacarya  says  in  his  commentary  on  the  Yijnana- 
matra-sastra  : — 

"The  existence  of  the  dliii.au  and  of  the  D/mnnax  (i.e.,  of  the  Kyo  and 
of  the  phenomenal  world)  is  affirmed  in  the  Sacred  Canon  only  provisionally 
and  hypothetic-ally  and  never  in  the  sense  of  their  possessing  a  real  and 
permanent  nature". - 

Also,  in  the  Samyutta  Xikaya  of  the  Pah  Canon  it  is  related  that  when 
a  non-Buddhist  teacher  enquired  of  Buddha  whether  the  soul  (jj/trttso) 
exists  or  does  not  exist,  Buddha  gave  no  reply  to  him.  The  reason  given 
bv  Buddha  for  his  silence  on  this  occasion  is,  that  an  affirmative  answer 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  truth  that  "the 
phenomenal  world  is  without  an  Kyo"  while  a  negative  one  would  have 
added  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  enquirer's  understanding  by  leading  him 
to  imagine  that  the  Ego  had  existed  once  upon  a  time  but  did  not  do  so  any 
longer, — a  delusion  which  Buddha  considered  to  be  far  more  dangerous  than 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul.  The  same  idea  is  graphically  expressed 
in  Vasubandhu's  own  comment ry  on  his  Abhidharmakosha-sastra,  a  work, 
'the  original  Sanskrit  of  which  is  lost,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  existing  Sanskrit  commentary  of  that  name,  which  is  really  a  late 
sub-commentary  compiled  by  writer  named  Yasomitra. 

"Buddha's  preaching  of  the  Good  Law"  says  Vasubaudhu,  "resembles  a 
tigress's  bringing  up  of  her  cub.  Buddha  observes  howr  some  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  receive  hurt  from  the  heresy  of  Eternalism,  while  others  allow  their 
good  Karma  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  heresy  of  Nihilism.  Thus,  whoever 
believes  in  the  existence  of  dtmaii  in  its  transcendental  sense,  exposes  him 
self  to  the  tiger's  tooth  of  the  heresy  of  Eternalism,  and  whoever  does  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  at  in  an  in  its  conventional  sense,  runs  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  seeds  of  his  own  good  Karma".* 

1     Xanjio's  Cat.  Xo.  1169.  "fasciculi.  XXVI."     '-     Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1197.  "fasciculi    I." 
s     Xanjio's  Cat,  Xo.  1267.  "fasciculi  XXX." 
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Aryadeva,  too,  the  most  prominent  of  Nagarjuna's  disciples,  savs  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Madhyamika  Sastra  :— 

"The  Buddhas,  in  their  omniscience,  watch  the  natures  of  all  living 
beings  and  preach  to  them  the  Good  Law  in  different  ways,  sometimes  affirm 
ing  the  existence  of  the  itliintii  and  at  other  times  denying  it.  Without  an 
adequate  development  of  one's  intellectual  powers,  no  one  can  attain  Nirvana 
nor  can  one  know  why  evil  should  be  eschewed.  It  is  for  people  who  have 
not  reached  this  stage  that  the  Buddhas  preach  the  existence  of  uliiian".1 

We  see,  then,  how  in  teaching  his  fellow-creatures  to  steer  a  midway 
course  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  Eternalism  and  Nihilism, 
Buddha  sometimes  maintained  the  existence  of  the  (Hnntn  and  other  times 
denied  it.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  in  the  founder  of  a  jj-reat  religion  mav 

« 

appear  to  smack  of  self-contradiction  ;  but  is  it  reallv  open  to  that  charge? 
We  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer  this  question,  if  \vc  try  t<>  jrnder- 
stand  what  Buddhism  means  by  <!hii«n  when  it  seeks  to  deny  its  existenc". 

The  conception  of  tlie_soul    which  is   abhorrent   to  Buddhism  is  that  of 

the    Mndtman,    or    the    individual    soul,    regarded  as  a 

Buddhist  rejection  of  •     •       ,     •      , ,       ,      ,  . . 

the  individual  soul.  Concrete    agent  enshrined    in  the  body  and  ever  acting, 

thinking  and  feeling ;  in  short,  the  conception  of  an 

independent  entity  which  the  vulgar  mind  endows  with  the  power  of  existing- 
apart  from  the  body  and  of  directing  all  its  activities.  To  the  Buddhist, 
the  idea  of  a  soul  existing  in  permanent  isolation  from  the  body  seems 
nothing  better  than  a  delusive  mirage,  and  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an 
all-creating  denx  erii-a  -minulinii  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  crude  relic  of  a 
superstitious  past,  calculated  to  retard  the  march  of  progress  and  enlighten 
ment.  To  combat  and  successfully  counteract  the  baneful  influence  of  so 
wide-spread  a  Mitkyddridi,  Buddhism  formulates  the  great  principle  of 
sarvftm  andtmiuii — /.  c.,  All  that  is,  is  without  an  Er/o.  Those  who  have 

read  Buddhaghosa's  commentary  on  any  of  the  works 
C?eeator.°f  *  ^™'n'^  included  in  the  Abhidharma  Pitaka  of  the  Pali  Canon, 

will  recollect  how  he  frequently  goes  out  of  his  Avay 
merely  to  find  a  pretext  for  refuting  the  theory  of  a  Universal  Creator 


Xanjio's  Cat.  No.  1119.  Chap.  XVIII. 


existing  outside  the  universe.  In  the  very  opening  chapter  of  the  Atthasaliui 
which  explains  the  text  of  Dhammasangini  "Yaxmiiii  .van/aye" 
wliieh  means  "I  lit'  li  me  in.  icl/ic/i",  Buddhaghosa,  true  to  his  pedantic 
instincts,  gives  with  numerous  apposite  examples,  a  number  of  signifi 
cations  which  the  word  XUHHII/H  can  admit  of,  such  as  saiiiavdya 
(collection),  /•••^niw  (moment),  ln'in  (cause)  etc.,  most  of  which  he  makes 
out  to  be  applicable  to  the  context  in  question.  He  next  proceeds  to  take 
the  meaning  samavdya  (collection)  and  explains  it  as  Paccaya.yaniaggi  or  "a 
conglomeration  of  causes."  Now  why  did  Buddha,  he  asks,  use  the 
word  mmai/u  in  this  context?  The  answer  given  is,  that  he  did  so  purposely 
in  order  to  emphasise  the  truth  that  nothing  can  arise  from  a  single  cause 
but  that  everything  originates  from  a  conglomeration  of  causes,  refuting 
thereby  the  view  that  the  universe  owes  its  origin  to  a  single  all-creating 
deity  —  Titxmd  cl\<>  leaf  Id  ndnni  natthiti  i  mum  pi  alt  /in  in  //ijjffi. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  indefatigable  Ceylonese  commentator,  however 
misplaced  it  might  seem,  is  entitled  to  its  due  share  of  praise,  but  there  is 
no  overlooking  the  fact  that  he  reads  far  more  into  Buddha's  words  than 
Buddha  himself  could  ever  have  meant,  granting,  of  course,  (which  is  more 
than  doubtful)  that  the  Dhammasangani  is  a  genuine  collection  of 
Buddha's  words.  The  only  passage  in  the  Pali  Canon  containing  a  direct 
reference  to  God  occurs  in  the  Tika  Nipata  (01)  of  the  Anguttarauikaya, 
where  Buddha  condemns  as  leading  to  inaction  (  'akiriydya  mua/iauli'  ) 
the  theories  of  Chance  (ya&ricclta)  Fate  (niyati)  or  God  (Isfrvara)  being 
the  author  of  man's  happiness  or  misery  in  this  life  ('y^n>  kiftcdyam 
purisapnggalo  patisamvedeti  sukham  >'a  dnkklinm  ra  adukkhamasukham  vd 
mfjfjaitt.  tan/  (i)  pubbekatdketti,  (//)  issaranimmanahetu,  (•//./)  altetiiap- 
paccayati').  The  passage  is  well  worth  reading  and  will  be  found  on  page 
173  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Pali  Text  Society's  edition  of  the 
Anguttaranikaya. 

To  return  to  dttitnii,  Buddhist  philosophy  has   always    expressed   a    most 

emphatic    denial    of    the    existence    of    an  ever-lasting 
Dogen   Zenji   on   the 

individual  soul.     Instead  of  referring  to  earlier  Buddhist 


writings  on  the  subject,    which    are  too    numerous    to  mention,  I  shall  quote 
an-  interesting  extract,  from  a  well  known    work  of   Dogen  Zenji,  one  of  the 
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founders  of  the  Dhyana  School  of  Japan.      It  is  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer. 

"Question — 'Grieve  not  over  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death,  for  there  is 
a  short  cut  to  escape  from  them.  This  short  cnt  is  the  realisation  of  the 
truth  that  the  soul  is  enternal,  that  is  to  say,  that  although  the  body  is 
subject  to  bii'th  and  death,  the  soul  is  exempt  from  them  and  will  never 
die,  being  an  eternal  existence  enshrined  in  the  body.  The  body  is  a 
/transitory  form  which  may  be  born  at  one  place  and  die  at  another,  while 
the  soul  is  ever-lasting  and  unchangeable  throughout  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future.  A  realisation  of  this  truth  is  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
the  cycle  of  birth  and  death,  and  he  who  has  realised  it  will  be  exempt  from 
both.  He  will  be  able  to  dive  into  the  ocean  of  truth  and  thence  obtain  for 
himself  the  gem  of  perfection  and  excellence  such  as  belonged  to  all  the 
Tathagatas.  As  long  as  we  are  clogged  by  this  body  of  ours,  which  owes 
its  production  to  Karma  moulded  by  ignorance  in  an  anterior  birth,  we  can 
never  reach  that  stage  of  perfection  which  the  sages  have  attained.  Whoever 
does  not  realise  this  truth,  is  doomed  to  tedious  transmigration  through 
birth  and  death.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  learn  and  understand  this  truth 
as  earlv  as  possible'. — Now  is  the  view  expressed  in  these  words  in 
conformity  with  Buddha's  doctrine  or  not  ?" 

"Answer :— The  view  you  have  just  stated  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha.  It  is  rather  the  doctrine  of  non-Buddhist  heretics  who 
say  that  there  exists  a  supernatural  soul  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  and  of  feeling  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and 
sorrow,  whenever  any  object  comes  in  contact  with  it.  They  add  that  it  is 
really  indestructible,  though  it  may  seem  to  perish  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
bodv, — that  it  has  the  power  of  being  reborn  in  another  body  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  body  of  one  who  is  dead.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  heretics 
and  whoever  thinks  it  to  be  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  is  more 
foolish  than  him  who  exchanges  a  lamp  of  gold  for  a  handful  of  clay.  It, 
is  the  height  of  foolishness.  Soul  in  Buddhism  is  identical  with  the  body 
and  noumena  and  phenomena  are  inseparable  from  each  other.  We  must 
not  misunderstand  this  fundamental  principle  of  Buddhism  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  the  West  (India)  to  the  East  (China  and 
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Japan).  When  Buddhists  speak  of  the  permanence  of  the  noumenal 
world,  they  regard  as  permanent  everything  included  in  it,  and  the 
body  itself  considered  as  a  noumenal  entity  can  not  be  treated  apart  from 
the  so-called  soul.  So  also,  when  Buddhists  speak  of  Nirvana,  they  con 
sider  everything  included  in  it  to  be  Nirvana.  Thus  noumena  can  not  be 
separated  from  phenomena.  It  should  also  be  understood  clearly  that 
Nirvana  and  Samsara  are  one  and  the  same,  —  ?r.  ^'*ITC:  fff^t*&*T  i  In  fact, 
Buddhism  never  teaches  that  Nirvana  exists  apart  from  Samssra  ;  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  body  and  the  soul  are  one  is  the  common  propertv  of  all 
Buddhist  schools."  So  says  the  venerable  Dog-en  Zenji. 

His  opinion  is  supported  by  Nagarjuna,  who  maintains  the  identity  of 
Nirvana  and  Sarhsara  in  the  well-known  lines  of  the  Madhyamika 
Karika  :— 


That  is  to  say  :  —  "Samsara  and  Nirvana  arc  in  no  way  to  be  distin 
guished  from  each  other.  Their  spheres  are  the  same  and  not  the  slightest 
distinction  exists  between  them." 

But  while  condemning,  as  rank  heresy,  the  theories  of  a  Universal 
Creator  and  of  an  individual  soul,  Buddhism  not  only  acknowledges  the 
permanence  of  the  noumenal  ego,  but  actually  enjoins  its  adherents  to  train 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  attain  union  with  the  Great 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  the  technical  term  for  which  is  Ma/td1inan.  The 
locus  classicns  for  this  injunction  is  a  well  known  passage  in  Asanga's 
Mahayana-sutralankara-sastra  where  it  is  recommended  to  the  aspirant  to 
Buddhahood  to  look  upon  the  Universe  as  a  mere  conglomeration  of  con 
formations  (wnvskdnix),  devoid  of  an  cyo  and  fraught  with  suffering,  and 
to  take  refuge  from  the  bane.  of  individualism  in  the  mightily  advantageous 
doctrine  of  MaMtman. 


1      The  "Madhyfunika-Sastra"     Chap..  '&.     Karika  19— 2O, 
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The  lilndhnan  which  is  here  condemned  as  "fraught    with    bane"    resem 
bles  in  many  respects  the    a/iamlnLaC'  .  ..or  egotism  pi;    Sarikhya    philosophy. 
Egotism,  in  any  form,  is  injurious  to    man,    for    it     constitutes    an    unsur- 
mountable  barrier  to  his  practising  true  morality  either    in     domestic    or    in 
/   social  life.     And  the  reason  is    not    far    to  seek,  seeing-  that  virtue^  covetous 
/  /'  of  reward,  must  needs  be  an  inferior    incentive    to    noble  action  as  compared 
to  virtue  that  seeks  no  reward.     The    former    is    an    outcome    of   Id^dtmiLJi^ 
the  latter,  that  of  audtntau  or  iiiaJtalnian,  according1  as  \ve    look  upon  it   from 
the  negative  or  the  positive  point  of  view.     "The  stage  of    Mahdtman"  says 
the  Maha-vairocana-abhisambodhi-siitra,  "can  be  attained  only  by  the  practice 
of  the  highest  motive  (anuttardrtha)  "     Again,  "Mnhutnutn  is  only    another 
name  for  Buddhahoocl."3      It  is  explained  as  Paramdtman  by  Asanga  in  his 
commentary    on    the    well-known    lines     of     the     Mahayana-sutralaokSra- 
sastra  :— 


The  commentar    observes 


1  Asanga's  "Mahayana-satra-aladkara-sastra,"  Chap.  14th,  KArika  37  of  the  Sanskrit 
Text.  And  Chinese  version.  Chap,  loth  v.  2-4. 

4  The  term  here  given  as  the  synonym  arid  definition  of  'Egoism',  is  abhiitt&itrt,  trans 
lated  'consciousness.'  The  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is  pride,  and  the  technical  import  is 
'the  pride  or  conceit  of  individuality  ;'  'self-sufficiency;'  the  motion  that  I  do,  I  feel,  I  think, 
I  am,'  as  explained  by  Vacaspati  :—  3  ^s^fff^  ^  ^  cTernprfWrT.  55W. 


[i.  e.  'I  alone  preside  and  have  power  over  all  that  is  perceived  and  known,  and  all  these 
objects  of  sense  are  for  my  use.  There  is  no  other  supreme  except  1  ;  lam.  This  pride, 
from  its  exclusive  (selfish)  application,  is  egoism.'] 

3  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  534. 

4  "The    Mahayana-sutra-alaiikara-sastra,"     Chap.      9th,    Karika    23  (Sanskrit      Text). 
And  see  Chap.  10th  v.  19  of  Chinese  Translation, 
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A  fuller  explanation  of  Ma  //at  in  <i  it  is  given  in  a  Mahaparinirvana-siitra1    ' 
of  the  Sanskrit  Canon,  where  it  is  stated  that  "by  dtmau  (i.e.,  Mahdhtmn)  is 
meant  the  Tathagatagarbha,  a  term  which    implies    that    all    living  beings 
are  endowed  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  Tat/tdgata, 

Mahatman     is   identi-         s-      i  •    \      i  ,. 

cal  with  the  Paranmt-       *  which,  however,  they  are  not  aware  as  long  as    it   is 

man    and    the     Tatlul-         ,  iii.ii//' 

gatagarba.  shrouded  by  the  Mesas  or  passions,  just  as    no    man  can 

discover  a  treasure  in  a  poor  woman's  dwelling,  although 

ages  ago  there  may  have  been  buried  in  it  a  basketful  of  the  purest  gold." 
The  same  Sutra  points  out  the  identity  of  MaJidiman  with  the  indestructible 
Tathdgatagarba  which,  though  imperceptible  to  ordinary  men,  is  realisable 
by  one  who  has  attained  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment  (auuttaru- 

samyak-sambodhi.} 

' 

Now  what  is  meant  by  the  term    Tathdgatagarlha  ?     Literally   it   signi 
fies    "the    womb    of    the  Taf/tdyata"  that  is  to  say,  the  treasure  or  store  in 

which  the  essence  of  Buddhahood  remains  concealed  under  the  veil  of  avid  yd 

\ 

dr  ignorance,  just  as  gems  and  metals  lie  hidden   in    the    bowels    of   Mother 

Eearth  under   the    covering    of    tilth    and    impurities.     In    other    words,    / 

/ 
Tathagatagarbha    is    another    name    for    the    'Womb    of  the  Universe'  from 

which  issue  forth  the   myriad    multitudes    of    things    mental    and    material. 

This    idea    of   a    universal    womb    is    not    peculiar   to 
versanvomb"16  ^     Buddhism,    for  it  occurs  also  in  the  14th    Discourse  of 

the  Bhagavadglta,  Krishna  is  respresented  as  saying  to 
Arjuna  :— 

*T*T 


II 
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bom,  their  main  womb  is  Brahma  and  I  am  the  seed-giving  father."] 

Psychologically    speaking,    the    Tathdgatagarbha    may  be  defined  as  "the 
transcendental    soul    of    man,    just   comming  under  the  bondage  of  karmaic 


1   Nan.jio's  Cat.  No.  112. 
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causation."  And  in  certain  sense  the  Tathdgatagarbka  corresponds  to  the 
Paramdtman  or  the  Universal  Soul  of  the  A  edantists,  from  which  they 
suppose  the  world  of  phenomena  to  emanate.  The  term  paramdtman,  as  has 
already  been  noticed  above,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Buddhists.  But 
between  the  Buddhist  and  the  Vedantic  conceptions  of  paramdtman  there 
is  a  wide  gulf  which  no  exertion  of  ingenuity  can  bridge  over.  The 
Buddhists  themselves  took  very  great  care  to  lay  stress  on  this  fact,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Lankavatara  Sutra : — 

"Then  the  great  Mahamati  Bodhisattva  said  to  the  Blessed  One  'The 
Tathdtagarbha,  O  Lord,  has  been  described  by  thee  as  brilliant  by  nature 
and  absolutely  pure  from  beginning,  as  possessed  of  32  characteristics,  as 
abiding  in  the  body  of  every  living  creature,  as  enveloped  by  the  skandhas, 
(IMfus  and  dyatanas  like  a  costly  gem  covered  by  dross,  as  sullied  by  the 
defilements  of  erroneous  imaginings  and  swayed  by  passion,  malice  and 
folly.  It  has  also  been  described  by  thee  as  permanent,  stable,  blissful  and 
everlasting.  Is  not  this  thy  doctrine  of  the  Tatlidyatagarlha  similar  to  the 
soul-theory  of  the  Tirthakaras  (heretics)  who  maintain  that  the  soul  is  an 
agent,  everlasting,  all  pervading,  undecaying  and  exempt  from  attributes  ? 

"Thereupon  the  Blessed  One  made  answer  thus  to  Mahamati : — 'My 
doctrine  of  the  Tathdgatagarlfia,  O  Mahamati,  differs  widely  from  the 
soul-theory  of  the  Tirthakaras.  Verily  the  TatJidgatas  by  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tathdgatagarb/ta  as  being  constituted  of  the  sphere  of 
sunyata,,  Nirvana,  cessation  of  birth,  and  exemption  from  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  impart  to  the  vulgar,  for  their  easy  comprehension  the  doctrine 
of  the  Tathdgatagarbha  which  transcends  the  range  of  thought  and  imagina 
tion,  so  that  the  vulgar  may  thereby  get  over  the  terrors  'of  the  doctrine  of 
andtman.  Now,  O  Mahamati,  the  soul-theory  deserves  rejection  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bodhisattvas  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  future  time.  And 
just  as  a  potter  with  his  manual  skill  and  by  the  employment  of  rod,  water, 
and  string,  makes  pots  of  various  sorts  out  of  a  single  heap  of  earth-particles, 
even  so  do  the  Tathdgatas  preach  the  andtman  (non-ego)  of  the  phenomenal 
world  by  a  variety  of  skilful  and  intelligent  methods,  sometimes  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  TatMgatagarbka,  at  others  that  of  $airdtmyamt  and  their 
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having  recorse  to  a  variety  of  expressions  and  locutions  reminds  one  of  the  pot 
ter's  skill.  For  this  reason  it  is,  O  Mahamati,  that  I  say  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Tathdgatagarfiha  is  entirely  different  from  the  sonl-theory  of  the 
Tirthakaras.  Again  the  TatJidgata*  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  TatJidgatagarbha, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Tirthakaras  who  cling  to  the 
soul-theory.  Otherwise  how  would  the  transcendentally  perfect  en 
lighten  nii'nt  become  intelligible  to  those  whose  minds  are  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  threefold  emancipation  and  who  have  fallen  into  the 
heresy  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  dtiiian.,  which,  in  reality,  does  not 
exist.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  Tathdgatas  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  Tathd- 
g;itagarbJtn  which  is  quite  different  from  the  soul-theory  of  the  Tirthakaras. 
Accordingly,  thou,  O  Mahamati,  shouldst  follow  the  doctrines  of  andtman 
and  Tathdgatayarbha  which  have  been  preached  by  the  Tathdgatas,  so  that 
thou  mayst  be  able  to  explode  the  heretical  notions  of  the  Tirthakaras."  * 

The  only  European  critic  of  Buddhism  who  has  correctly  stated  the 
Buddhist  point  with  respect  to  the  soul  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  Dr.  Max 
Wallessr ;  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  recommend,  for 
the  perusal  of  such  of  you  as  may  not  have  already  read  it,  that  erudite 
scholar's  accurate  exposition  of  early  Buddhism  as  given  in  his  excellent 
monograph  entitled  "Die  pkilosopkische  Grundlage  des-aelteren  Biiddhis- 
mnx"  It  is  highly  desirable  that  this  masterly  treatise  should  be  translated 

1   See    Sikshananda's    Chinese  Version    of   the  "Lankavatara  sutra,"  (fasc.  II).     And  the 
Sanskrit  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 
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into  English  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Buddhism  in  India,  Burma  and 
the  Far  East.  Nor  will  it  be  found  altogether  uninstructive  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  for  in  that  reputed  stronghold  of  Buddhism  there  prevail  at  the 
presant  day  such  misconceptions  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Buddhism  as  would  have  brought  a  blush  even  to  the  cheeks  of  a  declared 
enemy  of  Buddhism  like  $ankaraearya.  To  quote  a  single  instance,  in  an 
English  Catechism  of  Buddhism  published  at  Colombo  in  1881  and  bearing, 
as  the  learned  Metropolitan  of  India  informs  us  (Buddhism,  2nd  Edition 
p.  282),  the  imprimatur  of  thj  tims-honoared  H.  Sumangala,  it  is  distinctly 
taught  that  "the  sotd  is  a  word  lifted  fji/  the  ignorant  to  express  ft  false  idea." 
If  this  is  a  serious  specimen  of  the  sort  of  religious  instruction  imparted  to 
bos  and  girls  in  the  Buddhist  schools  of  Celon  — 


*nfa«nisro 


NIRVANA  IS  THE  ONLY  CALM. 


A  correct  idea  of  the  principle  of  universal  impermanence  and  of  the 
absence  of  an  Ego  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  right 

trine  of  Nir-  understanding  of  third  mudm  or  seal  of  Buddhism, 
which  is  formulated  in  the  words  'Nirrdnam  Selntam' 

(/.  e.,    "  Nirvana  is  the  only  calm  ").     This  doctrine  which  is  but  a  logical 
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sequel  of  the  mini  ran  of  anityam  ('Itopermanence')  a,nd..andtman  ('NVm-Ego') 
is  regarded  by  the  Buddhists  as  the  central  axis  round  which 
revolve  the  various  schools  of  Buddhist  philosophy.  And  in  fact  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  essential  principle  of  Nirvana  has  not,  without 
cause,  been  regarded  as  the  nine  qnn  n<nt.  of  any  pretention  to  a  mastery  over 
Buddhist  philosophy. 

What,  then,  really  is  the  essential  principle  of  Buddhist  Nirvana  ?     This 
very   question    was  put  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 

Nirvana     is      rcallv       ,  ,_  -»«-•!  • 

indescribable.  by    the    Greek    monarch    Menander   or    Mihnda   to  a 

Buddhist    elder    named    Nagasena;    and    we    who  are 

removed  from  the  age  of  Buddha  by  a  far  longer  period  of  time  than  both 
Milinda  and  Nagasena  were,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  king's  query  than  was  given  by  that  learned 
priest  ? 

'  "  Venerable  Nagasena ",  said  King  Milinda,  "  the  Nirvana  of  which 
you  are  always  talking,  can  you  explain  to  me  by  metaphor,  elucidation, 
or  argument,  its  from,  figure,  duration  or  measure  ?" 

"That  I  cannot,  O  King,"  replied  Nagasena,  " for  Nirvana  has  nothing 
similar  to  it."  "I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe/'  continued  Milinda,  "  that 
of  Nirvana  which,  after  all,  is  a  condition  that  exists,  it  should  be  impossible 
in  any  way  to  make  us  understand  the  form  or  figure,  duration  or  measure. 
How  do  you  explain  this?" 

"  Tell  me  O  King,"  said  Nagasena,  "  is  there  such  a  thing  as  the  great 
ocean  ?  "  Yes "  replied  the  king.  "  Now,"  continued  the  sage,  "suppose 
some  one  were  to  ask  your  Majesty,  how  much  water  is  in  the  ocean  and 
how  many  the  creatures  that  dwell  therein ;  what  would  you  answer  ?" 
"I  would  say  to  him",  replied  the  king,  "that  such  a  question  should  not 
be  asked,  and  that  the  point  sould  be  left  alone,  seeing  that  the  physicists 
have  never  examined  the  ocean  in  that  way  and  no  one  can  measure  the 
water  or  count  the  creatures  that  it  contains.  Such,  Sir,  would  be  my 
reply."  "But  why  would  Majesty",  enquired  the  sage,  ff  make  such  a  reply  ? 
The  ocean  is  after  all  a  thing  which  really  exists.  You  ought  rather  to 
tell  the  man  that  such  and  so  much  is  the  water  of  the  ocean  and  such  and  so 
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many  are  the  creatures  that  dwell  therein."  "  That  would  be  impossible/' 
said  the  king1,  "for  the  answer  to  such  a  question  is  beyond  human  power." 
"Equally  impossible  O  King,"  said  NAgasena,  "is  it  to  tell  the  measure, 
form,  figure  or  duration  of  Nirvana,  although  Nirvana  is  a  condition  that 
after  all  does  exist.  And  even  if  one  endowed  with  magicial  powers  may 
succeed  in  measuring  the  water  and  counting  the  creatures  in  the  ocean,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  tell  the  form,  figure,  duration  or  measure  of 
Nirvana."1 

Such    then    being    the    case,    there    is    no    other   way    for    us  to  realise 

Nirvana  save  by  experiencing  it  in  our  own  selves  by  an    earnest    cultivation 

of   it   acccording    to    the    methods   prescribed    in    the  Sacred  Canon.     This 

is    why    Buddhism    lays    so    much     stress    upon    self- 

Realisation  of  introspection  in  the  case    of   aspirants    to  Buddhahood. 

Nirvana. 

This  explains  also  why  all  attempts  to  explain  the    real 

nature  of  Nirvana  have  invariably  been  attended  with  failure  or,  at  best, 
with  very  scant  success  ;  while  details  with  respect  to  the  training  which 
has  to  be  undergone  by  one  who  longs  for  its  attainment,  are  given  in  the 
Sacred  Canon  with  a  fulness  which  would  prove  tedious  even  to  the  most 
patient  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  significant  fact  also  that  Nagarjuna 
himself  has  recourse  to  negatives  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  character 
istics  of  Nirvana  :  — 


I 

n 

[t.e.,  "That  is  called  'Nirvar.a'  which  is  not  acquired,  not  reached,  not 
extirpated,  not  eternal,  not  suppressed,  not  produced."] 

From  pre-Buddhistic  times  the  word  Nirvana  came  to  signify,  in  the 
Sanskrit  language,  the  snmmum  bonum  of  man.  In  this  sense  it  is  of  fre 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Mahabhavata,  as  has  been  shown  bv  Father  Dahlman 

in  his  monograph    on  Nirvana.     The  original  and  radi- 
Etymology     or      INir- 

cal  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  have    been  a  nagative 
one,  that  is  to  say,  the  'cessation/  or  'absence'  of  something,  though  in  course 

1   "The  question  of  King  Milinrla,"     Part  II,  PP.  186-187.     (S.  B.  E.  Vol.  xxxvi.) 
"  "The  Madhyamika  fiastra."     Chap.  XXV,  Karjkn   3, 
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of  time  it  came,  like  the  English  word  'innocence'  ('tfe'w)  to  acquire  a  positive 
signification.  Sanskrit  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  the  root  va  in 
the  sence  of  'blowing/  with  the  addition  of  the  prefix  'nir'  which  denotes 
absence  or  privation.  By  the  well-known  rule  of  Pat.dni  fi^f'^t  Wh  the  past 
participial  suffix  'To,'  is  replaced  by  'Nu'  when  the  word  is  applied  to  the 
wind.  Thus  the  root  meaning  of  Nirvana,  according  to  the  Sanskrit  Gram 
marians,  seems  to  have  been  'cessation  of  a  gust  of  wind'  and,  by  a  slight 
stretch  of  meaning,  the  word  came  to  be  applied  the  extinction  of  a  lamp. 
Pali  scholars  will  here  recollect  the  well-known  lines  illustrating  this  idea  : — 
"  Dip  ass'  iva  nifjbdnam  vimokkho  ahu  cefaso"  (i.e.  "The  emancipation  of  my 
mind  was  like  the  blowing  out  of  a  lamp") ;  "Nibbanti  d/iird  yatltdyam  padipo 
(i.e.,  "The  wise  attain  Nirvam  like  this  lamp  attaining  extinction").  But 
though  such  is  its  original  and  etymological  signification,  the  Buddhists, 
from  comparatively  early  times,  availing  themselves  of  the  enormous  flexibi 
lity  of  the  Sanskrit  language  in  matters  of  derivation,  undertook  to  interpret 
the  word  Nirva'ia  in  a  variety  of  ways  agreeing  with  their  conception  of  its 
different  aspects.  Thus  in  that  great  philosophical  encyclopaedia  of  the 
Hinayana,  entitled  Abhidharma-mahavibhasha-sastra,  which  is  extant  only 
in  Hiouen  Tasang's  Chinese  translation,  the  following  derivations  of  the 
word  Nirvana  are  given  : — 

(a)  '  Vdua'  means  'the  path  of  transmigration'  nnd  'Nir'  means  'leaving 
off'  or  'being  away  from/  Therefore  'Nirvana'  means  'the  leaving  off  perma 
nently  all  the  paths  of  transmigration.' 

(b)  And  again  :  '  Vdna?  means  'stench'  and  'Nir'  means  'not',  and    these 
two  combined   (i.e.,    Nirvana),  mean  'a  state  altogether  free  from  the  stench 
of  vexatious  Karmas'. 

(c)  And  again  :  Tana'  means  'a  dense  forest'  and  'Nir'   means    'to   get 
rid    permanently   of/    so    that    'Nirvana'    means    'a  state  which  has  got  rid 
permanently  of  the  dense  forest  of  the  skand/tas,  the  three  fires  (of  lust,  malic 
and   folly,)  and   the    three    attributes    of  things  (viz :  origination,  stay,  and 
destruction)." 


"The  Abhidharma-mahavibhasha-Sastra,"     fasc.  32. 
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(<l)  And  again  :  '  I  dua'  means  'weaving'  and  fj\rir'  means  'not' ;  so  that 
'Nirvana'  means  'a  state  in  which  there  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  thread 
of  vexatious  Karmas  and  in  which  the  texture  of  birth  and  death  is  not  to 
be  woven.'1 

So  varied  and  so  deep  were  the  meanings  with  which  the  Buddhist  mind 
loved  to  impregnate  the  word  Nirvana.  And  it  is  this  circumstance  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Chinese  translators  of 
the  Sacred  Canon  of  the  Buddhists,  after  having-  tried  to  render  the  word 
by  something  like  forty  unsatisfactory  equivalents,  indicative  of  the  idea  of 
emancipation,  absolute  calm,  and  supreme  bliss,  were,  at  last,  forced  to 
transplant  that  word  bodily  into  the  Chinese  language  in  the  form  of 
Nie  Pan.  But  the  tendency  for  fanciful  derivations  in  matters  religious,  of 
which  we  have  had  a  number  of  examples  above,  is  not  confined  to  the  East 
alone.  It  used  to  predominate  a  few  centuries  ago  even  in  Christian 
Europe.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Andrewes  before  King 
James  I.  of  English  on  Christmas-day,  1614  the  learned  divine, 
shows  a  superlative  example  of  etymological  temerity  in  his  deriva 
tion  of  the  name  Immanml  which,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
(I.  23)  means  'God  with  us/  But  Bishop  Andrewes  improves  on  the 
Apostle's  derivation  and  goes  on  to  say : — "Without  Him  in  this 
world "  saith  the  Apostle ;  and  if  without  Him  in  this ;  without  Him  in 
the  next;  and,  if  without  Him  there — if  it  be  not  Imiiianiiel,  it  will  be 
Immami-tiell :  and,  that  no  other  place  will  fall,  I  fear  me,  to  our  share. 
Without  Him,  this  we  are.  What,  with  Him  ?  Why,  if  we  have  him,  and 
God  by  him,  we  need  no  more ;  Immanu-el  and  Itimianu-all" 

To  return  to  our  main  point,  I  have  already  said  in  a  previous  lecture 
that  the  principal  of  Universal  impermanence  and  of  non-Ego  are  concerned 
with  the  phenomenal  world,  while  the  principle  of  'Nirvana  being  the  only 

calm'  has  to  do  with    the    noumenal  world.     In  other 

The    two    aspects     ot 

words,   the  realisation   of  the    first  two  principles  leads 

to  the  eradication  of  the  manifold  causes  of  samsdra,  such  as  illusions,  evil 
pasions,  etc. ;  while  a  correct  imderstanding  of  the  third  principle  helps  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  of  true  enlightenment  and  supreme  bliss. 
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In  its  negative  aspect,  Nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  the  threefold  fires  of  lust,   ' 
malice  and  folly ;  that  is  to    say,    it  conduces    to  the  utter  annihilation  of  all 
thoughts  of  selfishness,  to  the  complete  removal  of  suffering,  and  to  absolute 
liberation  from  the  round  of  birth  and  death. 

In  its  positive  aspect,  Nirvana  consists  in  the  practice  of  the  three 
cardinal  virtues  of  generosity,  love  and  wisdom ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  prac 
tice  of  altruism,  of  purity  and  peacefulness  of  heart,  and  in  shaking  off  all 

Nftgasena'8    beautiful       fettcre'  Slldl  ™  W™™,™  etc'      T^'     Positive   aspect  of 
illustrations.  Nirvana  has  been  excellently  described  in  the  Question* 

of  Mili mid  from  which  I  beg  leave    to  quote  the  following  extract : 

"Venerable  Nagasena,"  said  Milinda,  "I  grant  that  Nirvana  is  bliss 
unalloyed,  and  yet  that  is  impossible  to  make  clear,  either  by  simile  or 
explanation,  by  reason  or  by  argument,  its  form  or  its  figure  or  its  duration 
or  its  size.  But  is  there  no  quality  of  Nirvana  which  is  inherent  also  in 
other  things  that  it  can  be  made  evident  by  metaphor  ?" 

' 'Though  there  is  nothing  as  to  its  form  which  can  be  so  explained, 
there  is  something"  replied  Nagasena,  "as  to  its  quality  which  can."  "O 
happy  word,  Nagasena  !  Speak  then,"  said  the  King,  "that  I  may  have  an 
explanation  of  even  one  point  in  the  characteristics  of  Nirvana.  Appease 
the  fever  of  my  heart  by  the  cool  breeze  of  your  words  !"  "There  is,"  said 
the  sage,  "one  quality  of  the  lotus,  O  King,  inherent  in  Nirvana,  and  two 
qualities  of  water,  and  three  of  medicine  and  four  of  the  Ocean,  five  of 

food,  and  ten  of  space,  and  three  of  the  wish-conferring  gem  and 

three  of  red  Sandal-WOOd  and  three  of  the  froth  of  ghee,  and  five  of  a 
mountain-peak."  "As  the  lotus,  ()  King,  is  unternished  by  the 
water,  so  is  Nirvana  unternished  by  any  evil  dispositions.  This  is 
the  one  quality  of  the  lotus  inherent  in  Nirvana.  As  water,  O  King,  is 
cool  and  assuages  heat,  so  also  is  Nirvana  cool  and  assuages  the  fever  arising 
from  all  evil  dispositions.  This  is  the  first  quality  of  water  inherent  in 
Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as  water  allays  the  thirst  of  men  and  beasts  /' 
when  they  are  exhausted  and  anxious,  craving  for  drink,  and  tormented  by 
thirst,  so  does  Nirvana  allay  the  thirst  of  the  craving  after  lusts,  the  craving 
after  future  life,  and  the  craving'  after  utter  extinction.  This  is  the  second 
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quality  of  water    inherent   in   Nirvana. — As    medicine,    O    King,  is  the 

refuge  of  being's    tormented    by    poison,    so  is  NirviVia  the  refuge  of  beings 

tormented  with  the  poison  of  evil  dispositions.     This  is  the    first    quality    of 

medicine  inherent  in  Nirvana.     And    again,    O    King,    as  medicine  puts  an 

end  to  diseases,  so  does    Nirvana    put    an    end  to  griefs.     This  is  the  second 

quality  of  medicine  inherent  in  Nirvana.     And  again,  O  King,  as    medicine 

is  ambrosia,  so   also    is    Nirvana    ambrosia.     This    is    the  third    quality    of 

medicine    inherent    in    Nirvana.— As      the     ocean,     O   king,    is     empty 

of  corpses,  so  also  is  Nirvana  empty  of  the  dead  bodies  of  all  evil  dispositions. 

This,  O  King,  is  the  first    quality    of    the  ocean  inherent  in  Nirvana.     And 

again,    O    King,    as   the    ocean    is  mighty    and  boundless  and  fills  not  with 

all  rivers  that  How  into  it,  so  is  Nirvana  mighty  and  boundless    and  fills  not 

with  all  beings  who  enter  into  it.     This    is    the    second  quality  of  the  ocean 

inherent   in    Nirvana.     And   again,    O    King,    as  the  ocean  is  the  abode  of 

mighty  creatures,  so  is  Nirvana    the    abode    of  great  men,  Arhats  in    whom 

the  great   evils    and    all    stains    have    been  destroyed,  endowed  with  power, 

master  of   themselves.     This    is    the    third  quality  of  the  ocean  inherent  in 

Nirvana.     And  again,    O    King,    as    the    ocean  is  all  in  blossom,  as  it  were, 

with  the  innumerable  and  various  and  fine  flowers  of  the  riple  of  its  waves,  so 

is  Nirvana  all  in  blossom,  as  it  were,  with  the  innumerable    and  various  and 

fine  flowers  of  purity,  of  knowledge  and  of  emancipation.     This  is  the  fourth 

quality  of  the  ocean  inherent  in  Nirvana. — As  food,  O  King,  is  the  support 

of  the  life  of  all  beings,  so  is  Nirvana,  when  it  has  been  realised,  the  support 

of  life,  for  it  puts  an  end  to  old  age  and  death.     This  is    the    first  quality  of 

food  inherent   in    Nirvana.     And    again,    O    King,    as    food    increases    the 

strength  of  all  beings,  so  does    Nirvana,    when    it  has  been  realised,  increase 

the  power  of  Iddhi  of  all  beings.     This  is  the  second  quality  of  food  inherent 

in  Nirvana.     And    again,    0  King,    as    food    is    the  source  of  the  beauty  of 

all  beings,  so  is  Nirvana,  when  it  has   been    realised,  the  source  to  all  beings 

of   the   beauty   of   holiness.     This   is   the   third  quality  of  food  inherent  in 

Nirvana.    And  again,  O  King,  as  food  puts  a  stop  to  suffering,  in  all  beings, 

so  does  Nirvana,  when  it  has  been  realised,  put  a  stop  in   all    beings    to  the 

suffering  arising   from    every    evil    disposition.     This    is  the  fourth  quality 

of  food  inherent  in  Nirvana.     And  again,  O  King,  as  food  overcomes,  in  all 
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beings,  the  weakness  of  hunger,  so  does  Nirvana,  when  it  has  been  realised, 
overcome,  in  all  beings,  the  weakness  which  arises  from  hunger  and  every 
sort  of  pain.  This  is  the  fifth  quality  of  food  inherent  in  Nirvana. — As 
Space,  O  King,  neither  is  born  nor  grows  old,  neither  dies  nor  passes  away 
nor  has  a  future  life  to  spring  up  into,  as  it  is  imcompressible,  cannot  be 
carried  off  by  thieves,  rests  on  nothing,  is  the  sphere  in  which  birds  flv,  is 
unobstructed,  and  is  infinite;  so,  ()  King,  Nirvana  is  not  born,  neither  does 
it  grow  old,  it  dies  not,  it  passes  not  away,  it  has  no  rebirth,  it  is  unconquer 
able,  thieves  carry  it  not  off,  it  is  not  attached  to  anything,  it  is  the  sphere 
in  which  Arhats  move,  nothing  can  obstruct  it,  and  it  is  infinite.  These 
are  the  ten  qualities  of  space  inherent  in  Nirvana. — As  the  wishing- gem, 
O  King,  satisfies  every  desire,  so  also  does  Nirvana.  This  is  the  first  quality 
of  the  wishing-gem  inherent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as  the 
wishing-gem  causes  delight,  so  also  does  Nirvana.  This  is  the  second 
quality  of  the  wishing-gem  inherent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as 
the  wishing-gem  is  full  of  lustre,  so  also  in  Nirvana.  This  is  the  third 
qnalitv  of  the  wishing-gem  inherent  in  Nirvana.— As  red  sandal-WOOd, 
O  Kino-,  is  hard  to  o-et,  so  is  Nirvana  hard  to  attain  to.  This  is  the  first 

• 

quality  of  red  sandal-wood  inherent  in  Nirvana.  As  it  is  unequalled  in  the 
beauty  of  its  perfume,  so  is  Nirvana.  This  is  the  second  quality  of  red 
sandal-wood  inherent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as  red  sandal-wood 
is  praised  by  all  good  people,  so  is  Nirvana  praised  by  all  the  Noble  ones. 
This  is  the  third  quality  of  red  sandal-wood  inherent  in  Nirvana. — As  ghee 
is  beautiful  in  colour,  O  King,  so  also  is  Nirvana  beautiful  in  righteousness. 
This  is  the  first  quality  of  ghee  inherent  in  Nirvana.  As  ghee  has  a  pleasant 
perfume,  so  also  has  Nirvana  the  pleasant  perfume  of  righteousness.  This 
is  the  second  quality  of  ghee  inherent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King, 
as  ghee  has  a  pleasant  taste,  so  also  has  Nirvana.  This  is  the  third  quality 
of  ghee  inherent  in  Nirvana. — As  a  mountain-peak  is  very  lofty,  so 
also  is  Nirvana  very  exalted.  This  is  the  first  quality  of  a  mountain-peak 
inherent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as  a  mountain-peak  is  immove- 
able,  so  also  is  Nirvana.  This  is  the  second  quality  of  a  mountain-peak 
inheaent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as  a  mountain-peak  is  inacces 
sible,  so  also  is  Nirvana  inaccessible  to  all  evil  dispositions.  This  is  the 
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third  quality  of  a  mountain-peak  inherent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as 
a  mountain-peak  is  a  place  where  no  plants  can  grow,  so  also  is  Nirvana  a 
condition  in  which  no  evil  dispositions  can  grow.  This  is  the  fourth  quality 
of  a  mountain-peak  inherrent  in  Nirvana.  And  again,  O  King,  as  a 
mountain-peak  is  free  alike  from  desire  to  please  and  from  resentment,  so 
also  is  Nirvana.  This  is  the  fifth  quality  of  a  mountain-peak  inherent  in 
Nirvana/''  "Very  good,  Nagasena.  That  is  so,  and  I  accept  it  as  you  say" 

replied  the  king.1 

This    somewhat    lengthy    ([notation    might    appear    tedious    to  some  of 
you,  but  perhaps  it  has  a  justification  in    the    fact    that    it    is    probably    the 
best    known    illustration    of  the  qualities  of  Nirvana  and  contradicts  the  so- 
called  distinction  drawn  by  some  scholars    of  Buddhism 

Artitical      distinction 

between  the  two  so-  between  the  Nirvana  of  the  Mahayana  and  that  of  the 
called  sorts  of  Nirvana. 

Hinayana.     The  former  is  supposed  by  them  to  possess, 

in  contradistinction  to  the  latter,  four  qualities,  ri.:.,  permanence,  blissful- 
ness,  freedom  and  purity.  But  surely  these  qualities  are  not  omitted  from 
the  list  of  the  properties  of  Nirvana  as  given  in  the  extract  quoted  above 
from  the  Question*  of  Mitindfi,  a  Pali  work  which  belongs  to  the  Lesser 
Vehicle.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that,  considering  the  fact  that 
Buddhism  is  still  a  living  religion,  the  Buddhist  idea  of  Nirvana  has  passed 
through  a  long  process  of  evolution,  or  that  it  has  been  subjected  to 
numerous  different  interpretations,  ever  since  the  day  when  it  was 
preached  for  the  first  time,  2,500  years  ago,  by  the  princely  ascetic  of 
the  Sakya  race  in  the  Deer-park  at  Isipatana  near  Benares.  But  a 
treatment  of  this  important  subject,  which  is  so  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  human  thought  in  the  East,  does 
not,  I  regret  to  say  come  within  the  scope  of  my  lectures.  Neverthe 
less,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  priestly  adherents  of  the 
Lesser  Vehicle  have  been  led,  by  their  misconception  of  the  true  sense  of 
the  Nirvana  which  was  preached  by  Buddha,  to  devote 

Hinayanistic    mis-      themselves    to    a   life   of   fruitless  inactivity;  whereas 
conception  of  Nirvana. 

quite  the  contrary  is  the  case    with  the  followers  of  the 

Mahayana.     The  Hinayanists  of  the  present  day,  claiming,  as  they  do,  that 

1    S.  B.  E.  Vol.,  xxxvi.  pp.  188—195. 
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thev  belong'  to  primitive  Buddhism,  seem  to  imagine  that  calmness  and 
peace  cannot  co-exist  with  activity,— a  delusion  belied  by  the  very  manner 
of  Buddha's  o\vn  life  which  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
calmness  and  peace  being-  consistent  with  all  higher  sorts  of  human  activity. 
Nor  can  Hinayanism  satisfactorily  establish  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
authoritative  representation  par  pvcdlcnne  of  original  Buddhism.  Buddha, 
as  yon  all  know,  died  without  himself  leaving  any  document  embodying 
the  whole  system  of  the  religion  he  preached ;  and  if  you  were  to  read 
Vasnmitra's  treatise  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  first  lecture,  yon  would  know 
how  there  sprang  up,  soon  after  Buddha's  decease,  a  number  of  schools  each 
of  which  explained  the  Master's  views  in  its  own  way  and  claimed  the 
legitimate  interpretation  for  its  own  self. 

Thus  the  Vatsipntriyas  maintained  the  existence  of  dtman  by  turning 
and  twisting  the  sense  of  several  convenient  passages  of  the  Sacred  Canon, 
like  the  Sutra  of  the  Burden  Bearer,  in  which  the  word  dti»(t  or  pitflyafa 
happen  to  occnr. 

In  like  manner,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
Burma  or  Siam  seek  to  support  their  favourite  quietistic  interpretation  of 
Nirvana,  thay  have  recourse  to  canonical  passages  like  the  following  stanza 
of  the  Ratanasuttam. 

Kh/nam  pnmnarn,  navam  n'atthi  sambhavam, 

Virattacitta  rtyatike  bhavasmim, 

te  kh/nab/y/  aviivdhichanda 

nibbanti  dh/ra  yathayam  pad?'po, 

idampi  Samghe  ratanam  pan/tam. 

etena  saccena  suvatthi  hotu. ' 

[i.e.,  "The  old  is  destroyed,  the  new  has  not  arisen,  those  whose  minds 
are  disgusted  with  a  future  existence,  the  wise  who  have  destroyed  their 
seeds  (of  existence,  and)  whose  desires  do  not  increase,  go  out  like  this  lamp. 
This  excellent  jewel  (is  found)  in  the  Assembly.  By  this  truth  may  there 
be  salvation !"] 

1   Ratna  Sutta,  Verse  14,     Aiitf  see  Coomara  Swfimy's  translation  of  Sutta  Nipata,  p.  64 
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But  with  all  their  fondness  for  following,  )o  the  verv  letter,  what  they 
have  been  taught  to  regard  as  Budd&avaeanam,  the  Buddhist  monks  in 
Ceylon,  Burma  and  Slain  lose  sight  of  tin;  glaring  fact  that  a  life  of  inacti 
vity,  miscalled  meditation,  has  been  condemned  by  Buddha  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms.  And  instead  of  Following  the  philanthrope  example  of 
their  great  Teacher  and  raising  the  moral  level  of  those  in  the  midst  of 
whom  they  live,  the  monks  practise  many  an  art  and  craft,  such  as  sorcery, 
alchemy,  fortune  telling,  etc.  which  are  expressly  pro- 

Nirvana    as    under-       -,••,•          •  ,, 

stood  in  '  Ceylon.     Its      minted  in  the  x'./ax.      Thus,    as    Bishop  Copleston  tells 
demoralising  influence. 

us   (Buddhism,    2nd.    Edition,    page    200),    and   as    I 

myself  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  the  Bhikshus  of  Ceylon,  while  rejecting, 
as  forbidden    by    Buddha,    all    approved    means  of    honest  livelihood,  repeat 
charms    of    protection    at     the    opening    of      a     new    house    or    on      the 
occasion    of    a  child's     first    eating     rice,     perform    the  part    of  astrologers 
and      make    horoscopes    for    new-born    children,     officiate    when     water  <  is 
poured  for  the  benefit  of  the  spirit    after    a    corpse  has    been    laid    in     the* 
grave  etc.,  etc.    And  in  doing  such  things  they  become  conveniently  oblivious 
of    the    fact    that    Buddha  himself,  according  to  the  testimony  of  their  own 
Sacred    Canon,    never   approved    of   them.      These    doubtful    practices  may 
perhaps  be    said    to       constitute    the     dark     side     of    Sinhalese    monastic- 
life  ;  but    what   does    its    bright    side     consist  in  ?     The    pious     Sinhalese 
Buddhists  will  probably  mention,  to  the  credit  of  the  monks  of  their  countiy, 
that  the  Sangha  take   part    in    the    Bana-pinJcamaa  or  the  meritorious  act  of 
reciting  the  Sacred  Books    for    the    benefit    of    the    laity.     These  pinkaniax 
form  the  great  delight  and  entertainment    of    the    Sinhalese    people  and  art' 
preceded  by  long  and   elaborate    preparations.     The  theory  is  that,  in  return 
for  gifts  and  good  which  they  receive    from    the    laity,    the  monks  ought  to 
give  to  them  the  opportunity  of  acquiring    the    merit  of  hearing  or,  at  least, 
seeing  the  Sacred    Books    read.     Accordingly,    on    such   jii-nkanKt  days,  the 
monks    take    it     by    turns    to    read,    with    their    Sinhalese      comments    or 
explanations,    the    Pali    Sutras    or,    what    is    far    more   popular,  the  Jataka 
stories.     But,  as    Bishop    Copleston    rightly    observes,    the    acquaintance  of 
the  common  people  with  the  classical  Sinhalese,  in  which  the    commentaries 
are  mostly  written,  and  that  of  the  monks  with  the  Pali  original,    is  far  too 


small  for  any  meaning    to    he    conveyed,    in     tin-    majority    of  cases,  bv  the 

reading  and  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books.  Now,  in  these  davs  of 
scientific  progress,  might  not  the  clergy  of  Ceylon,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  he 
spared  the  labour  of  exerting  tlieir  vocal  organs  caused  by  tlie  rapid  inter 
change  of  each  word  of  the  Pali  text  with  its  corresponding  Sinhalese  equi 
valent,  as  has  to  he  done  by  pairs  of  them  durino-  those  lunnixlnix  which  are 
called  fmerit-acts  of  recitation.'  Surely  the  pious  laity  may  be  enjoined, 
with  advantage,  by  the  Sinhalese  cleru-y  to  employ  gramophones  on  such 
occasions.  And  a  procedure  of  this  sort  would  not  onlv  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Vinaya,  seeing  that  nowhere  has  Buddha 
proscribed  the  use  of  a  o-ramophone,  hut  would  actually  be  consistent  with 
the  Sinhalese  conception  of  Nirvana  as  a  complete  cessation  of  all  activity, 
not  to  mention  the  merit  accruing  from  o-ifts  ^iven  to  the  Sano-ha. 

\  e  puggala  a//ha.  satain  pasa//lu/ 
cattari  ettfiii  yu«»v/ni  honti, 
te  dakkhineyya  Su^ataesa  s^/vaktf, 
etesu  r/innani  mat  apphaUni. 
idam  pi  Samghe  ratanam  pan/tarn, 
etena  saeeena  suvatti  hotu  ! 

which  means  according  to  the  orthodox  Sinhalese  interpretation  as  ^iven 
in  Sir  AI.  rvumaraswarni's  version:-  "If  there  he  one  hundred1  and 
eifj>-ht  (!)  priests  praised  (by  the  saints),  they  are  the  four  pairs.  They  are 
disciples  of  Buddha,  worthy  of  offerings.  Things  <j,-iven  to  them  become 
fruitful,  and  this  excellent  jewel  (is  found)  in  the  Association  (of  priests 
May  there  be  happiness  from  this  truth  \"- 

I  am  sure  that  in  return  for  such  j>'ifts  the  Sinhalese  clergy  will  bless 
the  donors  with  all  their  heart,  wishing  (Beware  of  applying  the  word 
'praying  to  the  orthodox  adherents  of  "primitive"  Buddhism  !)  that  the 
gramophones  thus  presented  to  the  San<^ha,  may  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  Nirvana  to  the  givers  of  them — <lai/ak\\nain  nibbsMopaccayb  kontn. 


1   The  real  meaning  is  "eight  persons  praised  l>y  the  good"  as    the    Commentary  explains 
it.     lSa1(im'—-Sl-i:  ^fTW  here. 

1  See  Sir  Kumaraswiimi'B  English  version  of  Sutta  Nipata,  p,  62. 
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But  such  though  may  be  the  modern  monastic  conception  of  Nirvana 
in  the  lands  of  the  Lesser  Vehicle,  that  is  to  say,  in  Ceylon,  Burma  and 
Siam,  it  must  be  urged  in  their  favour  that  they  themselves  are  not 
responsible  for  this  erroneous  view  of  Nirvana,  which  is  older  than 
the  Lankavatara  Sutra  where  it  is  condemned  as  an  unsound  and  unorthodox 
opinion.  In  the  third  chapter  of  this  Sutra  there 

Tlie  nihilistic  view  of 

Nirvana  is  on   ortho-      occurs    the    famous    criticism    of  the    twenty  heretical 

dox. 

views    concerning-    Nirvana,    the    importance  of  which 

was  first  pointed  out  by  the  illustrious  Burnouf  in  his  Hivtoire  flu  Bnddhisme 
Indioi.  The  first  of  these  views,  which  is  that  of  the  Hi  nay  ana,  is  des 
cribed  as  fellows  :  — 


rfcf   ^f^ffTiq^'smrt     (SfaeRTT.—  ^^^  lesion  »i  fai 


/.  e.,  "  Inhere  are  some  who  maintain  that  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Skandhas,  Dhains  and  the  Ayaianas,  by  an  aversion  to  the  objects  of  the 
senses  consequent  thereon,  and  by  fixing-  one's  attention  always  on  the 
difference  of  attributes  among-  things,  there  arises  a  cessation  of  thought 
and  of  what  appertains  to  thought,  and  that  the  cessation  of  imagination  in 
consequence  of  a  non-remembrance  of  the  past,  the  future  and  the  present, 
resembles  the  extinction  of  light,  the  destruction  of  seed  and  the  quenching 
of  fire  for  want  of  aliment.  Such  is  their  conception  of  Nirvana.  But 
Nirvana,  0  Mahamati,  cannot  be  attained  by  a  view  of  annihilation." 

The  correct  view  of  jNirvana  has  been  given  by  Nagarjuna  who  identifies 
it  with  Samsara,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  lecture. 

What  Nirvana  really      I11   ^'act  tne  relation  which  Samsara  bears  to  Nirvana 
means.  mi  . 

is  the  same  as  that  which  a  wave  bears  to  water.      Inis 

is  exactly  what  Nagarjuna  means  when   he   says   that    "That    which  under 


1  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  175,  176  and  177.  There  is  one  Sanskrit  text  of  this  Sutra  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengnl.  Sikshiinanda'a  Chinese  version  agrees  with  the 
Sanskrit  text. 
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tli3   influence  of  causes  and  condition  is  Samsfira,  is,  when  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  causes  and  conditions,  to  be  taken  as  Nirvana." 


In   the    technical    language    of  Buddhist    philosophy,  Nirvana  has  been 
described  as  follows  in  the  Lankavatara  Sutra  :  — 


r 


*Tl  ill  - 


This     extremely    difficult    passage    which    puzzled    even    Burnouf    who 
Technical     definition      Called  it  "itu  verllab/e  f/dl/ii/dliax,"  becomes  fortunately 
intelligible  to  ns  through  the  help  of  the  extant  Tibetan 
and  Chinese  versions.     It  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  — 

ff  "Nirvana  is  attainable  by  a  cessation  of  cognition  when  the  mind  has 
been  fixed  on  all  the  stuitailJ/is  from  the  MdyasamddM  upwards,  which 
gradually  lead  up  to  the  stage  of  the  Tathagata,  after  the  following  ante 
cedent  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  :  — 

(i)  realisation  of  the  non-existence  of  external  things  by  knowing  them 

to  be  the  creations  of  one's  own  fancy. 
(ii)  realisation    of    the    position    of    Suchness    as    being  free  from  the 

fourfold  limitations   [or   (i)  existence,    (ii)    non-existence,    (iii) 

existence  X//*  non-existence  and  (iv)  neither  existence  nor  non- 

existence.] 
(iii)  rejection  of  the  subject  and  object  of  perception  by  rejecting   the 

two  extremes  of  imagination  [i.e.,  'is'  and  'is  not']   concerning 

the  creations  of  one's  own  mind. 

1   Tlio  Madlivnmika  S-vstrn.     Chap.   xxv.  TOirika  9. 
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(iv)  realisation   of   the   impossibility   of   accepting   a-.iy   evidence  as 

conclusive. 

(v)  non-adherence  even  to  Truth  Ly  regarding  it  as  illusory, 
(vi)  comprehension   of   the   Noble  Dharma  as  being  the  embodiment 

of  all  evidence. 

(vii)  comprehension  of  the  two  sorts  of  Nairatmya,  and 
(viii)  removal    of    the    two    forms  of  Klesa*,     (viz.,    intellectual  and 

habitual)     and    of    the    two    sorts    of    veil    (  viz.  passion    and 

conventionalism.)" 

This  description  of  Nirvana  is,  I  acknowledge,  perhaps  almost  as 
difficult  to  understand  as  Nirvai.a  itself  is  to  realise,  but  were  I  to  attempt 
to -elucidate  it  at  this  stage,  I  would  have  to  include  in  the  elucidation  the 
main  substance  of  what  is  going  to  form  the  subject  of  my  succeeding 
lectures,  so  that  my  not  explaining  it  now  merely  means  that  the  parsage 
will  become  perfectly  intelligible  to  you  after  you  have  gone  through  the 
few  lectures  which  I  have  yet  to  deliver.  My  remarks,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
do  not  apply  to  such  of  you  as  already  know  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  II. 

KARMA-PHENOMENOLOGY. ' 

The    Two    si/les    of    Buddhist   Philosophy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  main  subject  of  my  present  lecture,  viz., 
Karma-phenomenology,,  I  must  explain  to  you,  by  way  of  introduction, 
what  are  known  as  the  two  sides  of  Buddhist  Philosophy.  Students  of 

The  two  central  pro-      European    philosopy   will    recollect     the    two     central 
blems      of     European 
philosophy.  problems  with  which  it  is  mainly  concerned,  viz. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  relation  between  reality  and  cognition; 

2.  The  determination  of  what  constitutes  the  substance  of  reality. 

In  Buddhist  philosophy,  the  school  which  treats  of  the  first  of  these  two 
problems,  is  that  of  the  rijnauarddh/s  and  that  which  treats  of  the  second, 
is  that  of  the  Madhyami/cas. 

The  problem  of   the    determination  of    what  constitutes  the  substance  of 
reality,    resolves    itself,  as  is    probably  well    known  to 

The      principal      opi 
nion  about    the   sub-      you,    into    two    principal    heads    of   opinion   called  (a) 
siance  of  reality. 

siiigularism ;    (b)   pluralism ;    that  is    to    say,  whether 

the  substance  of  reality  is  (a)  one  or  (b)  more  than  one.  The  Singularists 
attempt  to  explain  the  problem  of  the  Universe  with  the  help  of  a  single 
fundamental  principle,  while  the  Pluralists  have  recourse  to  more  than  one. 
In  modern  European  philosophy  the  Singularists  are  represented  by  Lotze 
and  Hartmann,  Fichte  and  Schelling.  In  ancient  Greek  philosophy, 
Singularism  had  its  adherents  in  the  Eleatics  who  maintained  the  unity  of 
being,  be  it  a  formal  or  essential  unity  as  formulated  by  Parmenides  and 
Xenophanes,  or  be  it  a  mere  unity  of  matter  as  laid  down  by  Melissus. 
Plato  also  regarded  unity  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  his  "Ideas,"  which 
again  were,  according  to  him,  the  essential  causes  of  everything  else. 


Japanese :  Golcan-yengi-ron. 
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In  Buddhist  philosophy,  the  appellation  of  Singularists    would    l:e  appli 
cable,  on  the  one  hand,  to    Nagarjuna   and  his  disciple 
The   Singolarista  and        A 

Pluralists  among  Bud-  Aryadeva  who  accept  &tt  Hi/at  a  as  the  sole  fundamental 
dhist  philosophers. 

principle1,     and,  on    the     other,    to    A&vaghosha     who 

considers  "Suchness"  to  be  the  underlying1  substance  of  the  universe; 
while  the  Pluralists  would  be  represented  by  the  Sarvdstitvavddins*  who 
include  the  Yaitihdshikas*  and  Santrdntikas.^ 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Reality,  as  you  all   knowT,    subdivides  itself 
„,,  into    two  heads,  ri~..   (1)    the   Metaphysical  or  Ontolo- 

Ihe  fundamental  [     J 

gical    princij)le    which    indicates    the    final    essence   of 

reality,  and  (:2)  the  Phenomenological  or  Cosmological  principle  which 
deals  with  the  variety  of  changeable  phenomena.  To  the  metaphysical 
principle  belong-,  in  European  philosophy,  Idealism,  Materialism,  Doctrine 
of  Identity  ('Identitaetslehre'),  Agnosticism,  Monism  and  Dualism  ;  and,  in 
Buddhist  philosophy,  Sarvastitvavada,  Bhutatathatavada  and  the 
Madhyamika  doctrine.  To  the  phenomenological  principle  belong,  "in 
European  philosophy,  Mechanism,  Teleology  (including  Rational  Teleo 
logy),  and,  in  Buddhist  phiosophy,  Bhutatathatavada,  Vijfumavjkla  and  in 
a  way  also  Sarvastitvavada.4 

In  fact,  with  the    complexity  of  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  Buddhist 
The    complexity     of      Phil°sophy    may     be     aptly    compared    to    a    gigantic 

Buddhist      philosophy       u  1-11 

compared  with  a gigan-      banyan    tree    which    has    l:etn  steadily  growing  up  for 

tic  banyan  tree.  1  n 

nearly    twenty    rive    centuries,    in    such  a  manner  that 

its  original  trunk  now  defies  the  search  of  an  investigator  who  approaches 
it  for  the  first  time.  He  who  desires  to  find  for  himself  an  entrance 
into  the  stupendous  structure  of  1liis  ihilcsojhy,  without  adequate 
guidance,  is  sure  to  be  bewildered  and  disk  art*,  ned  by  the  sight  of  its 
labyrinthine  complications.  Accordingly,  I  may  say  without  exaggeration 
that  I  shall  consider  myself  amply  rq  aid  for  my  lalouis  if  my  humble 


1  Jap:  laaai'ubu-shiti,  or  Ubu  "-  Jap  :  Ftuibetsii-rnnshi. 

3  Jap:  Kioryo-b't,  or  Kifibu. 

4  The  theory  of  Karma  of  the  Sorvutiitvavr.diii  Khcol    is    to    le    hull  cc  din    Irdcilmtic 
Phenomenology. 
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performance  should,,  in  any  way,  contribute  to  relieve  the  perplexity  of  stu 
dents  of  Buddism  by  enabling  them  to  get  at  the  main  trunk  of  this  intricate 
system.  To  succeed  in  my  prof  cecd  taek,  I  must  endeavour,  at  Ihe  very 
outset,  to  point  out  what  have  been  considered  in  the  Buddhist  world  to  be 
the  fundamental  problems  treated  of  in  Buddha's  teachings,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  gathered  from  the  TripUaka.  The  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  in  China  and  Japan,  whose  informations  are  mainly  based  on 
the  Chinese  translations  of  the  Sacred  Cannon,  concur  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  principal  doctrines  of  Buddhism  fall  within  the  area  of  the  Ontological 
and  the  Phenomenological  princples,  both  of  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  texture  of  Buddhist  philosophy.  Any  attempts  to 
understand  Buddhism  by  wading  through  the  monstrous  bulk  of  the 
Sacred  Canon  of  the  Buddhists,  in  complete  ignorance  or  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  facts  mentioned  above,  is  1  ound  to  prove,  in  the  end,  a  labour 
absolutely  lost. 

To  return  to  our  main  point,    it    is    needless    for    me  to  dwell  upon,  any 

How  do    phenomena      lon£er>  on  the    ""%   of  phenomena  and  the    infinity 

of  noumena.     But  how  do    phenomena,  though    finite, 

arise  in  all  their  variableness  from  noumena  which  are  infinite  and  uniform  ? 
Or,  to  take  a  more  concrete  example,  considering  the  waves  to  be  the 
phenomena,  and  the  water  to  be  the  noumenon,  how,  we  may  ask,  do  the 
multiform  waves  arise  out  of  uniform  water,  and  what,  in  reality,  is  the 
true  nature  of  water  itself?  The  answer  to  the  former  half  of  this  question 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  is  known  as 
Phenomenology  and  the  answer  to  the  latter  half  forms  part  of  Ontology. 
At  least,  such  would  be  the  case  in  Buddhist  philosophy  in  which 
Phenomenology  is  the  term  applied  to  that  method  of  study  which  is 
concerned  with  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  phenomenal  world  in  the 
temporal  scheme,  while  Ontology  is  the  name  given  to  the  method  of 
study  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  noumena  in  the  spacial  scheme.  Though 
neither  of  these  two  can  be  adequately  treated  without  a  reference  to  the 
other,  nevertheless,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  theoretical  development 
of  Buddhism  by  separating  from  one  another  the  numerous  trains  of 


1C)  .SYSTK.MS  OK   wnmiisTic  Tiior(;irr. 

thought,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  inextricably  blended  together  in 
a  hopelessly  confused  mass,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  to  take  up 
each  of  them  by  itself. 

The  Ontological  principle,  in  early    Buddhism,    is    represented    by    the 
three    great    vintlm*  or  seals  which  I  have  explained  at 

1  he  Ontological  prm- 

Clp  e-  considerable   length    in    my    earlier   lectures.     I    have 

also  pointed  out  there  that  the  Universe  is  divisible  into  noumena  and 
phenomena,  the  latter  being-  finite  and  the  former  infinite.  The  principle 
of  Nirvana  being  the  only  calm  appertains,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
noumena,  while,  if  we  subdivide  phenomena  into  temporal  and  spacial, 
to  the  former  of  these  sub-divisions  will  be  applicable  the  law  of  universal 
impermanenec  and  to  the  latter  the  principle  of  non-ego. 

In    early    Buddhism    the     Phenomenological  principle  is  represented  by 

the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  and  that  of   the 
The    Phenomenologi- 

cai  principle  in  Bud-     Twelve-linked  Chain  of  Cau&atio  i.     Before  proceeding 

dhist  philosophy. 

further,  let    us    take     a    brief    survey    of      Buddhist 

philosophy  from  the  aspects,  respectively,  of  Phenomenology  and 
Ontologv.  Phenomenology  is  represented  therein  by  the  doctrines  of 
Karma,  Alaya,  BkiJtatatkatd  and  Dharmadhdtu,  four  of  the  most  abstruse 
terms  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  which  may  be  here  tentatively  rendered  by 
' 'Action /  Repository?  'Siiclniess,'  'Oneness'  of  the  totality  of  things  or  the 
great  Soul.  Ontology  in  Buddhist  philosophy  is  represented  by  the 
realistic  theory  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  the  Satyasiddhi  school  which 
adheres  to  absolute  Silnyatd  and  the  Madhyamika  school  whose  idea  of 
&4iiyatd  is  eomtwhat  different.  If  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  India,  we 
shall  have  to  include  among  the  Ontologieal  schools  the  Tien-Tai  school  of 
China  and  Japan. 

What  I  have  just  now  stated  is  nothing  new  ;  for  nearly  ten  centuries 
ago,  a  learned  scholar  of  the  Ten-Dai  school  of  Japan,  named  Genshin,  wrote 
in  his  Chinese  commentary  on  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  : — "The 
apparently  complicated  teachings  of  Buddha  admit  of  numerous  divisions 
and  sub-divisions,  which,  however,  fall  into  two  main  heads,  when  we  have 
got  at  their  essential  outlines.  These  heads  are  (*)  the  Ontologieal  system 
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and  (J)}  the  Phenomenological  system.  The  former  explains  the  nature  of 
noumenon  without  losing  sight  of  phenomenon,  while  the  latter  explains 
phenomenon  without  losing  sight  of  the  noumenon." 

But,  while  applying  the  term    Phenomenology  to  Buddhist    philosophy, 

we  must    not    forget    that    between    Buddhist   pheno- 
The      difference     be 
tween    Bnddhist  phe-      menology    and   the  phenomenology  of  European  philo- 
•omenology   and  that 
of   European  philoso-      sophy,  there  is   a   great    difference    in  the    method  of 

pfcy- 

treatment.  European  philosophy  treats  of  the  pheno 
mena  of  the  universe  objectively,  while  Buddhism  treats  of  all  things 
subjectively.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Buddhism  is  that  its 
phenomenology  regards  all  that  is  in  the  mm'erse  as  the  subjective  product 
of  the  living  mind,  since  the  starting  point  of  Buddhism  is  the  qxiestion 
"Whence  came  the  various  phenomena  of  human  life  ?"  and  not  an 
investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  universe.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
view  of  human  life  which  forms  the  central  problem  in  Buddhist  pheno 
menology,  and,  it  is  on  the  conclusions  arrrived  at  after  an  enquiry  into 
human  life,  that  its  view  of  the  universe  is  based.  The  solution,  accor 
dingly,  of  this  great  problem  is  attempted  by  Buddhism  not  objectively 
but  subjectively.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Four 
Noble  Truths,  the  Twelve-linked  Chain  of  Causation,  Alaya  and  Bhu- 
tatathata  are,  as  their  very  names  indicate,  of  the  nature  of  subjective 
propositions.  The  Buddhists  regard  this  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
fundamental  theory  of  autonomic  morality  as  taught  by  the  Blessed  One. 
Buddhist  phenomenology  can,  therefore,  we  may  affirm,  lay  a  just  claim 
to  the  title  of  Subjectivism. 

Compared  with  its  wealth  of   phenomenology,    the    subjective  aspect   of 

Buddhism,    large    though     it    is,     dwindles    into     in- 
Reality      cannot     be 

expla-'nod  unless  it  is  significance.  In  general  philosophy,  as  you  all  know, 
objectivfzvd. 

for   facility    of    interpretation,    realit}r  is  objectivized 

or,  to  be  more  technical,  noumena  are  phenomenized.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  seeing  that  whatever  is  to  be  explained  with 
human  speech  must  be  treated  as  an  objective  thing,  whereas  reality 
o*  "  f  you  prefer  Kant's  phrase,  1he  "Thing-in-itself"  ('Das 

7 

X  \ 
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'Ding  an  sich'),  is,  do  what  you  will,  unknowable  and  indescribable  after 
all.  Not  being  an  object  of  cognition,  reality  can  never  be  reduced  to 
logical  explanation  by  our  conventional  knowledge.  The  noumenal  world 
with  its  intangible  panorama  is  visible  only  to  the  gaze  of  intuition  or  self- 

experience  acquired  through  a  long  process    of   mental 
Intuition       or      self- 

experience  is  the  only  and  bcdily  training.  The  etymological  ingenuity 
way  to  see  the  real 

aspects  of  the  noume-  of  Indian  Buddhists  discovered,  curiously  enough, 
nal  world. 

a  proof  of  this  truth    in  the  word  &  ant  am.  which  occurs 


in  the  third  great  seal  of  Buddhism,  Nindriam  Fai/laui'  (i.e.,  Nirvar-a 
is  the  only  calm.)  'Santa  in'  is  the  perfect  participle  jassive  of  the 
Sanskrit  verbal  root  '8dm'  which  means,  according  to  the  grammarians, 
'to  desist'  generally  and  in  particular  fto  desist  from  speaking/  Availing 
themselves  of  this  latter  meaning  of  the  verbal  root,  Indian  Buddhists 
made  out  that  the  words  Nlrrdnam,  Sdntam  signify  not  only  that 
'Nirvana  is  the  only  calm"  but  that  "Nirvana  (belonging  as  it  cloec 
to  Hie  noumenal  world]  is  something  wJiich  cannot  le  spoken  of  or 
described  '."  This  sort  of  deep  and  double  interpretation  seems  to  have 
had  a  great  fascination  for  religious  minds  of  antiquity  and  reminds 
us  of  the  famous  anecdote  about  a  mediaeval  Italian  divine  who,  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  and  out  of  hatred  for  the  Greek 
church,  refused  to  believe  that  the  fish-symbol  of  the  early  Christians  re 
presented  the  words  7  (esni)  CH  (ristos]  Til  (eo?t]  I  (ioft]  S  (ofer]  \_i.e.  (in 
Greek)  "Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  Saviour"],  but  faithful  to  his  devotion 
to  the  Yidgate  and  his  love  of  the  Latin  tongue,  discovered,  to  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  symbol  represented  the  word  'Piscis'  which 
means  'fish'  in  Latin  and  that  it  was  merely  a  monogram  in  which  the 
name  of  God  the  Son  was  lovingly  put  twice  between  those  of  God  the 
Father  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  letters 
P.  C.  were  put  for  P(ater)  C(reator)  [i.e.,  God  the  Creator  and  Father]  ;  S. 
S.  for  S(anctus),  S(piritus),  [/.<?.,  the  Holy  Ghost,]  and  that  the  /put  twice 
between  P  and  S  and  C  and  S  respectively,  was  merely  the  name  of  God 
the  Son  Jesus  (in  Latin,  lesus).  So  the  Italian  priest  saw  in  the  fish- 
symbol  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  while  his  Greek- 
knowing  predecessors  saw  only  one.  But  etymolr  Jl">  /yumojogicai  &;,---* 
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Buddhist  commentators.  They  are  perhaps  better  at  practical  illustrations. 
One  of  them,  while  treating  of  the  indescribability  of  noumena,  eloquently 
observes  :  —  "Take,  for  instance,  a  birdVeye  view  in  early  morning;  of  the 
Vulture  Peak  (izvtffjz)  and  all  its  surrounding  scenerv. 


Its  example. 

You   will    exclaim    'How   beautiful  !    How     sublime!' 

But  to  estimate  its  real  beauty  and  sublimity,  you  must  yourself  ascend 
the  hill  and  gaze  on  what  you  have  around  }rou  with  your  own  eyes. 
And  even  then,  though  yon  may  have  fully  felt  its  beauty  and  sublimity, 
you  cannot  convey  an  exact  impression  of  it  to  any  one  who  has  not 
seen  it,  as  you  have  yourself  seen,  so  that  he  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery  must  ascend  the  hill  and  see  for  himself.  Even 
so  is  the  case  with  Nirvana  or  the  noumenal  world.  " 

The    illustration    cited    above    serves  also  to  explain  why  Buddhist   On 

tology  abounds  more  in  negative  explanations  than  in    positive.  The  positive 
> 

explanation  of  Nirvana  or  the  noumenal  world  is,  of  course,  left  to  our  inner 
intuition  or  subjective  realisation.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  Bud 
dhist  philosophy,  Phenomenology  stands  to  Ontology  exactly  in  the  same 
relation  as  warp  does  to  woof  in  cloth-weaving.  And  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  when  Buddhists  speak  of  the  former  they  never  forget  the  latter  and 
rice  versa.  Accordingly,  he  who  wishes  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  Sacred  Cannon  of  the  Buddhists,  Avill  do  well  to  observe  the  following 
directions  from  the  very  outset  of  his  study  :  (1) 

some        important  -  J         \    / 

r  Buddhist      Fiud    out    the  nature    of  the   main    subject-matter   of 


the    work   you  wish    to  study,  that  is  to  say,  whether 

it  is  Ontological  or  whether  it  is  Phenomenological.  (2)  Never  let  the 
mere  title  of  a  work  mislead  you  as  regards  its  subject-matter,  which 
you  will  discover  only  after  carefully  going  through  the  work  in  question, 
at  least,  more  than  once.  (3)  Carefully  bear  in  mind  that  in  one  and  the 
same  work  very  often  Ontology  and  Pnenomenology  are  blended  together, 
sometimes  every  skilfully,  sometimes  not. 

With  these   general    hints,  I    pass  on  to  the  main  subject  of  my  present 
lecture  which  will  treat  of  Karma-phenomenology. 
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All  is  impermanent,    so    that   there    is    no  eternal  entity  passing  over  to 
Nirvana  across  the  ocean    of   Samsdra.     All    is    without    an    Eyo,    so     that 

there  is   no    imperishable  soul  surviving  the  shocks    of 
The  Universal  law. 

death    and  dissolution.       Boundless    is    the    ocean    of 

Samsdra  and  countless  are  the  waves  that  ruffle  its  expanse  in  the  shape 
of  individuals  and  phenomena.  But  the  wave  which  precedes  is  neither 
quite  the  same  as,  nor  entirely  different  from  the  wave  which  follows,  for 
the  tw7o  are  inseparably  linked  together  by  the  Universal  Law  of  Cause 
and  Effect — a  law  which  constitutes  the  "Adamantine  Chain  of  the 
Phenomenal  World,"  yielding,  as  it  does,  the  only  possible  rationale  of  its 
ever-changing  features.  This  is  why  Buddha  gave  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Impermanence  the  foremost  place  in  his  teachings.  t 

Samsdra,  then,  is  existence  subject  to  the  control  of  cause  and  effect. 
But  what  is  it  which  sets  revolving  the  "wheel  of 
becoming" — "ton  trochon  tes  geneseds" — as  the  Apostle 
James  has  it  (Epistle  III.  6.  ) — a  characteristically  Buddhist  expression 
which  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  by  "rota  nativitatis"  but  misunderstood 
by  the  English  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  who  interpret  ,it 
to  mean  "course  of  nature."  Buddhism  says  that  it  is  our  Karma, 
the  abiding  result  of  our  actions,  which  subjects  us  to  a  repetition  of 
births  and  deaths.  Thus,  although  from  the  theoretical  standpoint 
Buddhism  denies  the  existence  of  an  imperishable  individual  soul,  it 
accepts  from  the  ethical  standpoint  the  unbroken  continuity  of  Karma 
or  action.  In  other  words,  while  rejecting  from  the  philosophical  point 
of  view  the  doctrine  of  the  souPs  immortality,  Buddhism  does  not 
deny  the  continuity  of  personality.  In  this  respect,  among  the  great 
occidental  thinkers,  Immanuel  Kant  is  the  intellectual  successor  of  Gautama 
Buddha,  for,  he  too  in  a  way  denied  the  eternal  existence  of  the  personal 
soul  in  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  but  accepted  it  in  his  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason.  According  to  Buddhism,  our  present  happiness  or  misery 
is  not  the  award  of  a  power  existing  outside  ourselves,  but  is  rather  the 


Samsara  is  the  effect 
of  our  karma. 
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fruit  of  what  we  ourselves  have  done  in  the  past,  either  in  this  life  or  in  an 
anterior  birth.  "Quisque  suos  patimnr  manes"  as  the  Great  Latin  poet 
Virgil,  (Aenied  Bk.ri.}  tersely,  and,  perhaps  not  unconsciously  ^  expresses 
the  idea  of  Karma.  Nothing,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  Karma,  which,  like  Fate  in  Greek  Mythology  standing  even 
above  Jupiter,  exercises  a  paramount  sway  over  every  thing  human  or 
divine.  The  Gods  become  Gods  by  the  force  of  Karma, ;  the  Gods  loose 
their  godhead  by  the  force  of  Karma.  Whatever  happens  is  the  effect 
of  an  anterior  cause,  and  what  one  reaps  is  nothing  but  the  harvest  of  what 
one  has  previously  sown.  This  is  the  main  principle  of  Buddhist  Ethics 

which  is  rightly    characterised  as-  an  autonomic  system 
The          fundamental 
principle  of  Buddhist      of  morality  in    which  man    has  not   to    stand    in    any 

Ethics. 

relation    of   dependence    to    any    being    save   himself. 

Buddha  himself  seems  to  have  taught  no  other  sort  of  dependence,  for 
one  'of  his  last  injunctions  to  his  disciples  was  :  "Be  ye  your  own  light,  your 
own  refuge ;  have  no  other  refuge/''  This  belief  in  the  ethical  autonomy 
of  man,  rendering  him  absolutely  independent  of  the  inscrutable  will  of  any 
Being  outside  himself,  cannot  but  shock  Christian  and  Monotheistic 
prejudices ;  but  the  influence  it  has  exercised  over  the  minds  of  people  in 
lands  where  Buddhism  does  or  did  nourish,  has  undeniably  been  potent  for 
much  good.  It  has  strengthened  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  bringing  home  to  him  the  truth  that  his  happiness 
or  misery,  instead  of  being  the  award  of  an  iron-willed  or  capricious 
Deity,  or  the  decree  of  an  inflexible  Fate,  or  the  out-come  of  Blind 
Chance,  is  entirely  the  result  of  whatever  he  has  formerly  done  himself. 
It  has  encouraged  him  to  virtuous  action,  dissuaded  him  from  vice,  and 
helped  him,  more  than  any  other  system  of  Ethics,  to  realise  that 
"Man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate."  Buddha  himself  recognised  the 
superiority  of  his  autonomic  system  of  ethics  over  those  of  his  predecessors 
or  rivals,  who  attributed  the  supreme  power  over  man's  destinies  to  God 
Fate,  or  Chance.  Thus,  in  a  well  known  section  of  the  Anguttara  JSTikaya, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  a  previous  lecture,  he  is  represented  as 
discoursing  with  his  disciples  in  the  following  manner : — 

"There  are,  O  Bhikshus,  three  views  held  by  the  Heretics,  which,    when 
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followed    by    the    learned,    are  calculated  to  land  them 
Exemplified  by    Bud-  * 

dha's  teaching.  into  moral    i1Tesponsibility    in  spite  of    the    perfection 

which  they  may  have  attained.     "What  are  those  three  views? 

Some  sramanaa  and  Brahmins  there  are  who  maintain  that,  whatever  a 
human  being  has  in  this  life  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  of  neither,  is  entirely  due  to 
Predestination,  others  say  that  it  is  due  to  God's  will,  others  again  attribute 
it  to  blind  Chance.  Now,  ()  Bhikshus,  when  I  find  srawanas  and  Brah 
mins  holding  or  preaching  such  views,  I  ask  them  whether  they  really  be 
lieve  in  them.  When  they  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  say  to  them,  'So 
then,  you  must  acknowledge  that  men  become  murderers,  thieves,  adulterers, 
liars,  slanderers,  calumniators,  light  of  speech,  jealous,  malevolent,  hereti 
cal,  on  account  of  Predestination  or  God's  will  or  Chance.  Accordingly,  all 
attempts  at  moral  improvement  or  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong 
are  of  no  avail ;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
fallen  becomes  an  impossibility'.  This  sort  of  reasoning  must  needs  silence 
those  who  held  any  of  the  three  views  mentioned  above.  But  the  doctrine 
taught  by  me,  O  Bhikshus,  is  incapable  of  refutation,  flawless,  and  can 
successfully  withstand  the  criticisms  of  sramanas  and  Brahmins.  And  what 
is  it?  It  is  what  I  have  taught  concerning  the  six  dJidtns,  the  six  di/ataim*, 
the  eighteen  mental  impressions  and  the  Four  Nolle  Tmilix"  So  said 
Buddha  to  his  disciples.  « 

The  doctrine  of  Kami  a  is  only  a  phase  of  the  second  of  these  Four  Noble 

Truths,    of    which    I    shall    presently  have   occasion  to 
A    Japanese    proverb 

and  the  doctrine  of  speak.  In  countries  which  are,  or  were  once, 
Karma. 

Buddhistic,  this    doctrine  is    so  deeply    ingrained    into 

the  human  mind  that  every  mishap  is  attributed  to  Karma.  Thus  where 
the  English  say  "What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured",  we  in  Japan 
admonish  saying  "Resign  thyself  to  it  regarding  it  as  the  result  of  thy  own 
Karma".  ^Z/igo  zitoku  to  akirame  tiasare' .} 

The    Indian    Vernaculars    abound  in  proverbs  of   like  import,    and,  if    I 

mistake    not,    the  word  Karma  has  been    corrupted    in 
The      doctrine         of 

Karma  and  the  Indian  many  an  Aryan  dialect  of  this  vast  continent,  into 
Vernaculars. 

the     form     Karfim     which     is    used    in    the    sense    of 
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Fate  or  Destiny.      Thus,  a  melodious  bard   of    mediaeval  Bengal,    lamenting  ' 
the  cruelty  of  fortune  in    one   of  his  well   known    lyrics   says  : — ^%T  fa  *?K 
3Pt$  ^%  [  i.e.,  My  dear,  what  alas !   was  written  in  my  Karma  (i.e.,  fate  ) !  ] 

And  even  the  savage  in  the  wilds  of  the  Central  Provinces,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  inevitable  calamity,  consoles  himself  with  the  belief 
that  "it  was  so  written  in  his  Karma." 

Buddhism,    in    short,    believes    that    our    tomorrows  are  begotten  of  our 
todays,     even    as    our    todays    are     begotten     of     our 

The        meaning        of 

Karma    in     Buddhist      yesterdays,     and     that    the    continuity    ot    the    three 

philosophy. 

divisions  of  time,    viz:,  the    present,    the    past  and  the 

future,    is    upheld    by  the  chain  of  Karma  eternally  begetting  and  begotten. 
Etymologically,  Karma  means  'action'  or  'deed/  but  in  Buddhist    philosophy 
at  least,  the  word  covers  two  very  distinct  ideas,  viz:,  that  of  the  deed    itself 
and    that    of    the    effects    of  the  deed  in  so  far  as  it  modifies  the  fate  of  the 
doer,  continuing  even  beyond  his  death  and  moulding    his    subsequent   exis- 
-teuces.     The    operation    of  the    Law  of  Karma  will,  perhaps,  be  more  easily 
understood  by  the  following  illustration  taken  from    biology.     The    embryos 
of  man,  of  the  anthropoid  ape  and  of  the  bat  are,  during  their  earlier  stages, 
absolutely  indistinguishable  from  one  another,  so  much  so  that  even  the  pri 
mitive    brain    with    its    five    cerebral  vesicles  is  the  same  in  all.     Therefore, 
since  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the    compositional  structures  of 
the    three    embryos,    the    embryo    of  a  bat  ought  to  develop  into  a  man  and 
vice  versa  under  favourable  conditions.     But,  as  it  is,  this    does    not  happen, 
and    why  ?    "Because    of   the    difference    of   heredity,"    says  Science.     The 
numberless    influences    which   affected    the    different    ancestors   of  the  three 
embryos    and    the    countless  actions  performed  by  them  under  those  very  in 
fluences   are,  in    some    mysterious  manner,  stored  up  in  the  several  embryos 
compelling  them  inevitably  to  bear    their    own    respective   fruits   and    none 
other.     Thus    the    embryo  of  a  bat  cannot  develop  into  a  human  being,    be 
cause  a  human  being  is  the  outcome  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions, 
or,  as  the  Buddhist  will  put  it,  because  a  human  being's  Karma   is   different. 
But  by  Karma    the  Buddhists    do  not    mean    heredity  in  the  sense  of  what  a 
living  being    inherits    from    its  ancestors ;  they    confine    it    to  what  a  living 
being  inherits  from  itself  in  an  anterior  birth. 
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So  the  Buddhist,  while  he  does  not  believe  that  "the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  will  be  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera 
tions",  has  to  realise  with  respect  to  himself  the  inevitability  of  moral  liabi 
lity,  or  Karma-,  from  which  nothing-  can  ever  exempt  him.  In  fact,  if  we 
look  at  it  from  its  fields  of  operation,  the  doctrine  of  Karma  admits  of 
being  treated  of  from  three  different  points  of  view  viz  : — 

(i)     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  moral  world. 
(ii)     From  the  point  of  view  of  particulars  or  individuals, 
(iii)      From  the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  world. 

KA11MA  AS  A  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  MORAL  WORLD. 

Viewed  as  a  principle  in  the  moral  world,  the  doctrine  of  Karma  becomes 

Karmaastholawofthe      thc  law  of   the  immortality    of   deeds.     A  deed  done  is 

as  imperishable  in    the    Moral    World    as    it  is  in  the 

physical ;  and  its  fruits  are  bound  to  be  reaped  by  the  doer,  when  all  the 
necessary  conditions  for  it  are  ripe.  The  only  thing  which  follows  a  man 
after  death,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  his  Karma,  and  accordingly  it  has 
been  said  in  the  Samyutta  Nikaya  : — 

"Nor  grain,  nor  wealth,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  wife,  nor  child,  nor 
slave,  nor  servant,  nor  dependent,  can  accompany  a  dying  man,  but  must 
remain  behind  him ;  while,  whatever  a  man  doth  through  his  body,  speech, 
or  thought,  are  to  be  called  his  own  by  him  for  they  follow  him  when  he 
departeth  this  life  like  a  shadow  that  leaveth  not.  Therefore  all  men  should 
do  noble  deeds  considering  them  to  be  a  stored  treasure  for  future  weal,  and 
a  crop  of  merit  sown  in  this  life  will  yield,  in  a  future  birth,  a  rich  harvest 
of  bliss."1 

Buddhist  Ethics,  therefore,  is  absolutely  autonomic  from    the   beginning 

m  •  *    v4-\.-       •       ^0    thc    end.     Man's   moral    responsibility    is  regarded 
Buddhist     Ethics     is  J 

absolutely  autonomic.  ag  something  due  to  himself  and  must  be  discharged 
by  himself.  "That  which  cometh  out  of  thee  returneth  unto  thee"  is 


1   Xanjio's  Cat.  Xo.  544.  ('iii.  2.  10). 
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the  categorical  imperative  in  Buddhist  Ethics.  This  unique  element  of 
superiority  in  the  moral  system  of  Buddhism  appears  to  have  shaken  .the 
professed  impartiality  of  many  an  otherwise  fair-minded  Christian  critic. 
One  of  these,  and  by  far  the  most  learned  of  them,  who  frankly  admits 
to  have  started  with  what  he  calls  "immoveable  convictions  about  the  main 
principles  of  truth  and  goodness,"  says  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  interesting 
work  on  Buddhism  : — 

"The  motive    which  Buddhist    morality    recognises,    if  it    can  be    said  to 

recognise  any,    is  wholly  selfish  and    individual.     It  is 
Bishop       Copleston'a 
criticism  on  Buddhist      not   for  the    love  of   truth    or  goodness,    nor   for   the 

morality. 

benefit  of    others,  it  is    solely  for  the  individual's  own 

advantage    that    he    is  incited    to    cultivate     virtue And  the    idea   of 

duty  is    utterly    absent.      From    first  to    last,  the    sacred  books  are  terribly 

consistent  in  failing  to  recognise  any  sort  of  obligation Much  as  we  read 

of  effort,  it  is  always  effort  for  self,  effort  to  attain  independence  and  quiet; 
never  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  or  work  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  work  for 
the  sake  of  duty.  Such  a  system  is  unsocial.  If  it  recognises  the  propriety 
of  mutual  kindness,  it  recognises — -except  in  certain  family  relationships — • 

no    duty    of     mutual     service    or    action In  the    contemplation     of   an 

endless  .series  of  lives,  the  paramount  importance  of  this  present  life  is  over 
looked To  make  the  most  of  one's  opportunity  while  one  lives;  to  have 

done  something  before  one  dies,  whether  for  oneself  or  for  others ; — no  such 
ambition  is  set  before  the  Buddhist.  He  has  no  aim  in  a  life  except  to 

escape   from  it On  the    whole,  the    Buddhist  view  of   human  hopes  and 

possibilities  is  pale  and  cold.     I  will  not  contrast  it  with  Christian  hope 

for  with  all  its  proud  claims  and  assertions    of  attainment,    Buddhism   does, 

in  effect,    deny    the  high  capacities  of  man The  Buddhist  theory  makes 

the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  is  grand  to  have  nothing  and    no   one 

to    look    up    to Buddhism    degrades    man  by    denying  that  there  is  any 

being  above  him/  "l 

Here  we  have  a  long  list    of  arraignments  against  Buddhism  and  before 
we    proceed  further,  it  will  be  worth  while  examining  them  in  detail. 

1   See  Bishop  Coplestcn's  "Buddhism,"  PP.  150—152. 
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Is  Buddhist  morality,  then,  selfish  and  individual  ?  We  emphatically    an 

swer,  "No."     It   is   far  less  so  than    Christianity,  the 

Buddhist  morality  far  .        .  .          .     . 

less     egoistic      than      founder   of  which  is  represented  by  one  ot  his    disciples 

Christianity. 

(Matthew  XVI.  26)  as  saying-  : 

"For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  own  soul  ?" 

Such  an  apprehension  for  the  salvation  of  one's  own  soul  is  condemned 
by  Buddhism  in  the  strongest  terms  as  the  "baleful  heresy  of  individuality" 
(anarthaniat/d  at-madr*ti).  The  duty  of  self-preservation  is  enjoined  in 
Buddhism  because  it  is  the  only  means  whereby  one  can  save  others.  In 
tho  Boilliisattra-pratiinoksha,  a  Mahayana  treatise  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Aspirant  to  Buddhahood,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  self-preservation 
through  the  avoidance  of  evil  must  be  effected,  even  at  the  cost  of  one's  own 
life,  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation  of  other  living  beings  :— 


UTO  3TCT  1  ^fftfflfa  II 


As  regards  self-abnegation,  Buddhism  enjoins  the  duty  of  abandoning, 
for  the  o-ood  of  others,  not  only  material  things,  but  also  one's  present,  past 
and  future  merits,  kusalamuldtti  or  "roots  of  goodness"  as  they  are  techni 
cally  called.  This  injunction  is  contained  in  the  memorable  lines  :  — 


Nor  is  it  correct  to  affirm  that,  in  Buddhism,  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  others  but  solely  for  the  individual's  own  advantage  that  he  is  incited  to 
cultivate  virtue.  The  motive  recognised  for  meritorious  action  is  not 
the  good  of  self  but  the  good  of  others,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  following, 
among  other  passages  of  the  Sacred  Canon  :  — 

"It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  self,  nor  of  heaven,  nor  for  supremacy  among 
the  Gods,  or  enjoyment  or  prosperity  of  beauty,  or  noble  birth  or  fame,  nor 
for  fear  of  hell  or  birth  among  the  brute  creation  that  virtue  is  to  be  practised, 
but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  acquirement  of  the  means  leading  to 
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Buddhahood,  to  Nirvana,  whereby  all  sentient  beings    may  be    made    happy 
and  ma    be  benefitted." 


Thus,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  XVI.),  when 
the  rich  sinner  in  Hell  cries  to  Father  Abraham  to  have  mercy  on  him  and 
to  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  the 
sufferer's  tongue,  and  Abraham  refuses  to  grant  the  prayer,  the  Jewish 
Patriarch  behaves  in  a  manner  unworthy  even  of  an  ordinary  human  beino- 

v  O 

if  his  action  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the  canons  of  Buddhist  ethics 
which  distinctly  says  "Take  others'  sufferings  on  thy  own  self,  as  if  they 
were  thine  own." 


Nor   is    the  idea  of  duty  and  obligation,  in  the  very  highst  sense,  absent 

from    Buddhist  ethics.     In   the    10th    Chapter   of  the 
The    recognition     of 

duty    and    obligation      Bod/iimttva-Jtridaya-l/iitiii  i  ,~  a  lost  Sanskrit    Mahayana 
in  Buddhism. 

work    which  survives  in  Kumarajiva's  Chinese  version, 

the  following  injunctions  to  duty  are  contained  :  — 

"All  living  beings  pass  through  the  six  paths  of  existence  (/'.  e.,  birth  in 
hell,  among  brutes,  among  pretas,  among  asuras,  among  human  beings, 
among  gods),  like  unto  a  wheel  revolving  without  beginning  and  without  end. 
And  they  become  by  turns  fathers  and  mothers,  males  and  females,  and 
through  generations  and  generations  one  is  in  debt  to  others.  Therefore,  it 
is  proper  to  regard  all  beings  as  our  fathers  and  mothers,  although  the 
mystery  of  this  truth  can  be  realised  only  by  one  who  has  mastered  the 
Good  Law.  All  men  are  our  fathers  ;  all  women  are  our  mothers.  Instead 
of  discharging  towards  them  the.  debt  of  love  contracted  by  us  in  our 

1  "  Bodhicaryavatara,"  P.  331.  -  Narijio's  Cat,  fro.  1087. 
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previous  births,,  is  it  right  to  harbour,  with  a  heart  averse,  feelings  of 
enmity  towards  them  ?  Let  our  thoughts  be  riveted  on  love;  let  us  strive 
our  utmost  to  do  good  to  one  another;  stir  not  enmity  up  through  quarrels 
and  evil  words".  If  this  is  not  a  proof  of  the  recognition  of  duty,  what  is? 

Again  Buddhism  does  not  deserve  to  be  branded  as  "an  unsocial  system 
in  which'  effort  always  means  effort  for  self  and  never  for  others  or  for  the 
sake  of  duty." 

The  very  obligation  to  accomplish  the  Ten  Perfections  (Para  mild}  viz: — 
(1)     Charity  (Udmi);  (2)    Purity  of   Conduct    (Silo); 

Is     the    doctrine    of 

the  ten  perfection  un-  (;3)  Patience  (Kxlidiiti) ;  (4)  Strenuousness  ( Viri/a)  ; 
social h 

(o)   Meditation    ( D/i/jdiia}  ;   (6)  Intelligence  (Prajnd)  ; 

(7)  Employment  of  right  means  (Updijtt)  ;  (8)  Resoluteness  (PranidMna) ; 
(9)  Strength  (Bald);  (10)  Knowledge  (-liiumi);  without  which  the  attain 
ment  of  salvation  is  considered  impossible  by  Buddhism — is  an  instance 
of  effort  for  the  sake  of  duty,  the  motive  of  which  is  to  practice  virtue 
for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  not  for  the  sake  of  saving  one's  own  soul  or 
of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  a  Supreme  Being  whose  pleasure  admits  souls 
into  Paradise,  whose  anger  hurls  them  down  to  Hell. 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  conception  of  duty  is  summed  up  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  (Romans  XIII,  8-10)  in  the  following  words  :— 

"Owe  no  man    anything    but    to    love    one    another;    for  he  that  loveth 

The    Christian    con-      another  hath    ful  til  led    the    law.      For  this,  Thou  shalt 

not  commit  adultery.     Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou    shalt 

not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other 
commandment  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour ; 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law".  The  Apostle  John  (I.  Epistle 
16)  goes  a  step  further  when  he  says  "Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  (of 
Christ),  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the  brethren". 

But  neither  of  these  sentiments  is  the  monopoly  of  Christianity,  seeing 
that  they  formed  part  and  parcel  of  Buddhism,  centuries  before  the  advent 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  in  the  Avatamsaka  Sutra1  the  aspirant  to  Buddha- 
hood  is  taught  to  think  in  the  following  manner,  after  he  has  practised  all 
the  virtues  of  perfection  and  done  other  meritorious  acts  : — 

"All  the  good  deeds    practised    l>v    me    are  for  the  benefit  of  all  sentient 
beings,  for    their   ultimate    purification    from  sin.     By 

The  sentiment  of  duty 

not  a  monopoly  of  the  merit  of  these  good  deeds  may  all  sentient  beings 
Christianity. 

obtain    release    from    the    eoimtless    sufferings  under 
gone  bv  them    in    their    various    abodes    of  existence...  ..All    sentient 

t,- 

beings  are  creating  evil  Kfinnn  in  countless  ways,  by  reason  of  which  they 
undergo  innumerable  sufferings.  For  their  sake,  I  will  in  the  midst  of  the 
three  evil  existences  (bntfex,  prcf/t*,  H* urns'),  suffering  all  their  sufferings, 
deliver  every  one  of  them.  Painful  as  these  sufferings  are,  I  will  not  retreat, 
nor  be  frightened,  nor  be  negligent,  nor  forsake  my  fellow  beings ;  because  it 
is  the  law  that  all  sentient  beings  should  be  universally  emancipated.  Even 
as  the  all-illumining  sun  seeketh  no  reward,  nor  grudgeth  to  shed  his  light 
on  the  wicked,  I  too  shall  not  abandon  the  salvation  of  all  beings  because 
of  the  unrighteous,  and  through  the  dedication  of  all  the  merits  acquired  by 
me,  I  would  make  every  one  of  my  fellow  creatures  happy  and  joyous". 
Can  Christianity  boast  of  a  nobler  ideal  of  duty  than  this  ? 

Nor  is  the  propriety  of  mutual  kindness  in  a  practical  shape  an  exclusive 
heritage  of  Christianity.  Christian  ethics,  as  is  well  known,  reaches  its 
highest  pinnacle  in  the  famous  utterance  of  Christ  (Matthew  5.  44)  "Love 

your   enemies," — a    sentiment    which     Buddhism    had 
The      sentiment      of 

love  in  the  teaching  of  long  before  Christ's  birth  given  expression  to  in  texts 
Buddha. 

like  the  folloing  : — 

"  Na  Jd  verena  verdui  sammanti  idlin  kuddcanarn 

Avcreua  hi  tammanti  cxo  il/iaiiniio  sainintnuo." 
i.  e.,     "Not  by  hatred  hatred  ceasing  on  this  earth  men  ever  saw; 
'Tis  by  love  that  hatred  ceaseth  :  this  is  an  eternal  law." 

But  the  motive  recognised  in  the  Christian  Gospels  for  repaying  evil  with 
good  appears  rather  selfish  to  the  Buddhist  mind.  St.  Paul  says  (Romans 
XII.  17-21),  "Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Provide  things  honest 

1  .Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  87. 
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in  the  sight  of  all  men.  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.  Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink  :  for  in  so  doing  tliou  xhalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

Doing  good  to  an  enemy  is  then,  according  to  St.  Paul's  precept,  to  be 
undertaken,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  might  disarm  an  enemy's  rage 
by  bringing  him  to  contrition,  or  because  "Vengeance  belongs  to  the  Lord." 

But  the  Buddhistic  or  rather  the  pre-Buddhistic  Indian  adage  is  actuated 
by  a  much  nobler  motive  :  — 


[i.e.,  "What  is  the    merit  of  him  who  does  good  to  his  benefactors  ?  The 
wise  call  him  good  who  does  good  to  his  harm-doers".] 

Surely  here  is  no  want  of  recognition  of  mutual  service  or  action. 

Christianity,  believing  as  it  does  that  a  human  being  has  but  one  life 
on  earth  which  will  lead,  after  death,  to  an  eternal  existence  in  Heaven  or 
Hell,  according  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  his  deeds,  naturally  encourages 
man  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities  here.  An  appeal  to  the 
mercifulness  of  a  just  and  almighty  God  is  the  hope  of  him  who  has  failed 
to  do  something  on  earth  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  This  form  of 
faith  may  have  its  advantages,  but  it  has  also  great  disadvantages.  Some 
it  tends  to  make  devout  even  to  weakness,  like  the  famous  French  lady 
who  prayed  to  God,  saying,  "Forgive  me  my  sins,  O  Lord,  if  it  is  Thy  will, 
but,  if  it  is  not,  let  my  sins  not  be  forgiven."  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
it  makes  somewhat  bold  and  reckless,  like  the  poet  Henri  Heine,  who,  being 
asked  whether  he  believed  in  Divine  Grace,  said  "Dieu  me  pardonnera  car 
c'est  son  metier"  ("God  will  forgive  me,  for  that  is  his  profession").  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  Islam  where  one  is  often  and  often  reminded  that 
"He  who  does  not  sin,  cannot  hope  for  mercy  ; 
Mercy  was  made  for  sinners  ;  be  not  sad." 

1   "  Pnnratantra."  story  VTIT.  (Verso  270.) 
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To  the  Buddhist  mind  such  conceptions  appear  puerile  and  irrational.  If 
the  Supreme  Being  is  a  Being  and  the  main  cause  of  all  that  is,  he,  according 
to  Buddhist  ethics,  ought  to  display  towards  man,  his  handiwork,  KvMnti- 
pdramitd  or,  the  perfection  of  forhearance, — an  expectation  the  logicalness  of 
which  is  illustrated  in  that  real  or  feigned  epitaph  of  an  old  sinner : — 

"Here  lie  I  Martin  Elginbrod, 
Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord  God, 
As  I  would  do  were  I  Lord  God 
And  thou  wert  Martin  Elginbrod." 

But   if  the   fear  of  Hell   or  the  hope  of  Heaven  be  a  powerful  incentive 

Docs  Buddhism  over-  to  good    conduct   in    this    life,  the  prospect    of  count- 
look     the    paramount  .         .  .    .            i     i      .1             \  •  i  i       i        ^ 
importance    of     this  less  births  and  deaths     which  can    end    only    by   the 
present  life  ? 

attainment    of   Nirvana,    is  far    more   so.     With  its 

staunch  belief  in  the  imperishableness  of  Karma  and  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  Buddhism  regards  every  birth  to  be  the  moulder  of  the  next,  until, 
through  the  exhaustion  of  the  individual's  Karma,  Nirvana  is  reached. 
Accordingly,  far  from  overlooking  the  paramount  importance  of  this  life, 
the  Buddhist  is  enjoined  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Accordingly,  it  is  laid 
down  in  the  Sacred  Cannon  : — 

"Let  noble  deeds  each  man  perform, 
A  treasure-store  for  future  weal, 
Since  merit  gained  in  present  birth, 
Will  yield  a  blessing  in  the  next".1 

Lastly,  the  Buddhist    view    of   human    possibilities,  instead  of  losing  by 

comparison   with    Christian    hope,    actually    gains    by 
The    Buddhist     view 

of   human    hope  and      U     although    Christians  must   think  otherwise.     It   is 

possibilities. 

Christianity    which      degrades    man    by    inculcating 

doctrines  like  that  of  Original  Sin,  whereas  Buddhism  ennobles  him  by 
making  him  absolutely  responsible  for  all  that  he  does  or  suffers.  Buddhism 
considers  it  discordant  with  reason  that  "as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgement 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 


1  AVarren's  "  Buddhism  in  Translation,"  P.  214, 
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the  free  gift  should  eotne  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life".  It  fails 
to  realise  how  "by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners",  and 
how  "by  the  obedience  of  one  many  shall  be  made  righteous."  Man, 
according  to  Christianity,  is  born  imperfect  and  is  expected  to  return  his 
soul  perfect  to  his  Creator  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  The  first 
temptation  into  which  man  fell  did  not  attract  the  protecting  attention  of 
the  Almighty  Being  whose  creature  he  was,  and  for  this  fall,  of  which  his 
omniscient  maker  must  have  surely  had  a  foreknowledge,  all  the  human 
race  were  punished  for  milleniums.  A  non-Christian  feels  tempted  with 
the  Persian  astronomer-poet,  or  rather  his  English  paraphrast,  to  exclaim 
against  this  deplorable  lack  of  fair  play  in  a  Being  whom  men  have  been 
taught  to  call  "Their  Heavenly  Father"  :— 

"What !  from  his  helpless  Creature  be  repaid 
Pure  gold  for  what  he  lent  him  dross-allayed — 

Sue  for  a  Debt  he  never  did  contract, 
And  cannot  answer  ! — Oh  the  sorry  trade  ! 
O  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  ; 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blackened — Man's  forgiveness  give — and  take." 

The  last  line,  scholars  need  hardly  be  told,  is  inspired  by  a  most  fortu 
nate  misunderstandin"1  of  the  tame  original  which  merely  means  "O  Lord, 

r")  C3 

let  me  repent  (tit :  'give  me  repentance')  and  accept  my  excuse."  ( Yd  robb 
iv  ward  tm/bd  deli  ra  lnzr  pi  sir.} 

Let  us  contrast  Buddhist  expectation  with  Christian  hope.  Hope,  as 
understood  in  Christianity,  has  thus  been  described  by  St.  Paul  (Romans 
VII.  26)  :- 

"For  we  are  saved  by  hope  :  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope,  for  what 
a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see 
not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it/' 

The  highest  hope  of  a  Christain  has  been  formulated  by  St.  John 
(1  Ep.  2 -J3)  in  the  oft-quoted  words: — 
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"Beloved,  now  are  \ve  the  sons  of  God;  and  it  dotli  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be  :  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
Him  ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

This  half-mystical  passage  contains  the  germs  of  what,  later  on,  de 
veloped  into  "Imitation  of  Christ."  Buddhism,  fortunately,  offers  to  man 
no  smh  faint  foreshadowing  of  a  remote  hope.  It  is  much  more  positive 
in  its  view  of  the  high  destiny  of  sentient  creatures.  The  doctrine  of  the 
TatJuigatagarbka,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  an  earlier  lecture, 
teaches,  in  no  hesitating  fashion,  that  every  sentient  creature  has  in  it  the 
latent  germs  of  Buddhahood,  of  which  it  becomes  conscious,  as  the  veils  of 
passion  gradually  disappear  through  adequate  cultivation  of  the  mind  and 
the  body. 

According  to  a  Malwyana  Sutra  of  the  Decease  (Parinirvdna  fif/fra), 
Buddha  said  to  his  disciples  shortly  before  his  death  :  "Every  living  being 
possesses  the  essential  germs  of  Buddhahood."1  These  germs  have  only  to 
be  developed  by  proper  training  for  a  sentient  creature  to  become  a  Buddha. 

Christianity,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  makes  no  offer  to  man  of  a  destiny 
hiu'her  than  this. 

O 

The  highest  ideal  of  Mahayfuia  Buddhism  is,  not  to  escape  from  the  ills 
of  life,  but  universal  love.  Nirvana  .in  the  sense  of  extinction,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  is  never  regarded  as  man's  final  aim.  Even  attempts  for  the 
salvation  of  one's  own  self,  irrespective  of  that  of  others,  are  deprecated. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  translate  an  extract  from  Aryadeva's  Ma//dpurus/ia- 
sd$h'<t  which  illustrates  the  cardinal  principle  of  Mahayanistic  perfection, 
viz.,  that  thoughts  for  the  good  of  others  should  always  precede  those  for 
the  ood  of  self  : 


"Those  who  are   afraid   of   xmiixiira  and  seek  their    own    advantage  and 

Arvadeva's  saying  on      happiness  iii    salvation    are    inferior  to  those    aspirants 

to  Buddhahood,  who     rejoice   at    their    rebirth,    for    it 

gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  good  to    others.  Those    who    feel    only   for 

1  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  113. 
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themselves  may  eiiter  Nirvana,  but  the  aspirant  to  Buddhahood  who  feels 
for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  though  they  were  his  own, 
how  can  lie  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his  fellow-creatures  behind,  while 
he  himself  is  making  for  salvation  and  reposing  in  the  calm  of  Nirvana? 
Nirvana,  in  truth,  consists  in  rejoicing  in  others  being  made  happy,  and 
Samsara  means  not  feeling  happy.  Whosoever  feels  a  universal  love  for  his 
fellow-creatures  will  rejoice  in  conferring  bliss  on  them  and  by  so  doing 
attain  Nirvana." J 

A  further  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  Buddhism  is  the  denial  of  God  and 
of  an  individual  soul.  God,  in  the  sense  of  an  extramundane  creator  of  the 
universe  who  caused  the  downfall  of  the  human  race  in  a  fit  of  anger  and 
subsequently,  touched  by  remorse,  sent  down  from  heaven  his  only  son 
through  whose  crucifixion  mankind  was  saved,  is  a  conception  absolutely 
revolting  to  the  Buddhist  mind. 

O 

On  the  other  hand,  Buddhism  loves  to  acknowledges  the  presence  in  this 
world  of  a  reality  which  transcends  the  bounds  of  phenomena,  which  is 
immanent  everywhere,  and  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  some  length  when  I  treat  of  the 
Dliarmakdya  or  the  Religious  Object  of  Buddhism.  The  Buddhist  denial 
of  the  immortality  of  an  individual  soul  turns  out,  after  all,  to  be  a  truth 
supported  by  the  researches  of  modern  science.  Let  me  quote  to  you- 
Ernst  Haeckel's  summing  up  of  this  question  in  his  "Last  Words  on 
Evolution". 

"The  very   interesting  and  important   phenomena  of  impregnation"  says 
The  doctrine  of  the      tnat   eminent  biologist,    "have    only     been    known    to 

immortality    of    an  in-  .        .,    ..        .,  .  T .   ,  •,  i      •      i 

dividual  soul  and  mod-      «s  m  detail  for  thirty  years.     It  has    been  conclusively 

shown,    after  a   number    of     delicate    investigations, 

that    the    individual    development    of  the    embryo     from     the    stem-cell 

or  fertilised  ovum  is    controlled    by  the    same   laws    in    all    cases One 

l  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1242.  This  sastra  was  translated  by  a  Chinese  Buddhist  scholar 
Tao-thai,  of  the  Northern  Lian  dynosty.  He  went  to  the  west  of  the  Himfilaya  mountain 
and  obtained  the  text  of  the  Vibhasha,  and  some  Sutras  and  Sastras.  Having  returned 
eastward  to  China,  he  translated  the  Vibhasha  with  Buddhnvarman.  And  afterwards  he 
alone  made  the  trauslatiou  of  the  "Mahapurusha-Sastra." 
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important  result  of  these  modern  discoveries  was  the  prominence  given  to 
one  fact  that  the  personal  soul  has  a 'beginning  of  existence  and  that  we  can 
determine  the  precise  moment  in  which  this  takes  place ;  it  is  when  the 
parent  cells,  the  ovum  and  the  spermatozoon  coalesce.  Hence  what  we 
call  the  soul  of  the  man  or  the  animal  has  not  pre-existed,  but  begins  its 
career  at  the  moment  of  impregnation ;  it  is  bound  up  with  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  plasm,  which  is  the  material  vehicle  of  heredity  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  maternal  ovum  and  the  paternal  spermatozoon.  One  cannot 
see  hoiv  a  being  that  thus  lia*  a  begining  of  existence  can  afterwards  prove  to  be 
it»  mortal '." 

Such  is    the  real    truth  about  the  soul    which  Christianity  is  so  anxiously 

concerned    about  saving  even  at  the   cost  of  the  whole 
Anatman  and   preju- 

world.     In  Danapala's  Chinese  version    of    Kdzhyapa- 

parivarta   there    occurs    a     beautiful    parable,    of     which    I    shall     cite    a 
metrical  translation  from  the  pen  of  one  of  my  Indian  friends  : — 

"There    lived  of  old  a  simple  man  ; 

He  was  so  frightened  of  the  sky 
Hither  and  thither  oft  he  ran, 

Lest  o'er  him  it  should  drop  from  high. 
But  heaven's  high  dome,  no  limit  has 

And  none  can    hurt  below, 
Through    ignorance  indeed  it  was 

The  poor  man  trembled  so. 
So  is  it,     as  you  may  discern, 

With  teachers  by  weak  judgment  led, 
'The  world  is  void'  when  this   they  learn, 

Their  hearts  are  full  of  dread. 
They  wrongly   think  flf  that  be  true 

Void  too,  it  follows,  is  the  soul, 
So  whatsoever  on  earth  we  do, 

Still  nothingness  must  be  its  goal.'"1 


1   Xonjio's  Cat.  No.  805.     The  metrical  translation  is  marlo  by  Prof.  M.  Ghosh. 
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In  short,  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Buddhist  Ethics  by  Christian 
critics,  in  spite  of  prefatory  professions  of  justice,  generosity  or  candour, 
reminds  us  of  the  Fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Painting.  Buddhist  critics 
too  have  hardly  been  more  generous  towards  Christianity,  some  of  whom, 
like  the  Pali  teacher  of  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  identify  it  with  the 
fetter  (xamyojana}  of  ritualism  (sMlavrata-pardmarskfi)  ;  others  again, 
borrowing  the  language  of  Pali  Abhidhamma,  label  it  'somanassasahagatam 
dittJiigatammpayuttam  sasankhdrikam  kdmdvaearam  ctkitwtlaw  citlfim'  (i.e. 
"  Evil  consciousness  belonging  to  the  realm  of  sensual  pleasure,  coupled 
with  gladness,  conjoined  with  heresy,  and  instigated.") 

With  the    advance  of  culture  and  progress,  let  us  hope,  sectarian  biases 

\vill    disappear   and    it   will  come    to    be    universally 
Our  hope  for  true  re-          ...  .  .    . 

in  the  future.          admitted  that  there    is  but  one  true    religion,    namely 


that  of  universal  love  which  may  assume  a  variety  of 
forms  according  to  circumstances. 

To  quote  a  stanza  from  a  popular  Japanese  Buddhist  poem, 

"  Many  are  the  paths  that  rise 

To  the  hill-top,  but  when  we 
Reach  the  hiil-top,  then  our  eyes 

Universal  moonlight  see." 

In  religious  matters,  alas  !  points  of  view  have  always  been  a  fertile 
source  of  discord.  What  appears  good  to  the  followers  of  one  religion, 
often  disgusts  the  adherents  of  another. 

And    Christian    criticisms  of  Buddhism  are  mostly,  in  spirit  at  least,    if 

not  in  actual  phraseology,    but    an    echo    of  what    the 
Difficulty  of  its  reali-  .  .        .  ... 

zation.  Roman  historian  said    in  his  criticism    of    the    cult    of 

the  Chosen  People  of  God  :     "  They  regard  as    unholv 

what  we  regard  as   holy,    while    they  allow    things    to     be     done     which 
are  perfectly  revolting  to  us." 

Thus  as  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  tells  us,  the  belief  in  self  or  soul,  which  is 
the  foundation-stone  of  Christianity,  is  regarded  by  Buddhists  so  distinctly 
as  a  heresy  that  two  well  known  words  in  Buddhist  terminologv  have  been 
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coined  on  purpose  to  stigmatise  it.  The  first  of  these  is  "  Satkdya-driahti", 
or  the  heresy  of  individuality,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  three  primary 
delusions,  or  Samyojanas,  which  must  be  abandoned  at  the  very  first  stage 
of  the  Buddhist  path  of  freedom  ;  while  the  other  term  is  "  dtu/avdda",  or 
the  doctrine  of  soul  or  self,  which  is  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  the  causes  which  laid  to  the  origin  of  evil,  bringing  about  the 
great  miseries  of  birth,  decay,  death,  sorrow,  lamentation,  pain,  grief  and 
despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  as  conceived  by  the 
Hinayanists  appears  revolting  to  Christian  critics,  one  of  the  most  learned' 
of  whom  expresses  his  opinion  about  it  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  A  similar  complaint  may  justly  be  made  against  that  which 
Buddhism  does  propose  as  man's  final  goal  and  aim  extinction  or  Nirvana. 
No  language  could  be  too  strong  to  express  the  indignation  with  which  a 
true  sense  of  human  dignity  rouses  us  to  protest  against  this  dreary 
calumny." 

And  calumny  certainly  it  is  ;  for  a  view  of  annihilation  or  extinction 
is  not  the  right  conception  of  Nirvana,  *r  ^  fw?i?2in  fWN^  as  Buddha  is 
represented  to  say  in  the  Lankavatara  Sutra.  But  a  spirit  of  controversy 
does  not  lead  to  an  unclouded  view  of  truth,  and  I  gladly  turn  away  from 
the  dreary  task  of  odious  comparisons  to  resume  the  main  subject 
of  my  lecture.  The  lengthiness  of  my  criticism  has  for  its  justification 
the  existing  misconceptions  concerning  the  essential  doctrines  of  Buddhism, 
which  prejudices  of  birth  and  early  training,  and  not  unfrequently  also  a 
desire  of  proselytism,  have  given  rise  to  even  in  these  so-called  enlightened 
times. 

To  return  then  to  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  the  ecstatic  utterance  of 
Buddha  when  he  reached  enlightenment  under  the  Bodhi  tree  near  Gaya, 
and,  we  may  say,  the  primal  words  of  the  Buddhist  Holy  Writ,  is  the 
well  known  Hymn  of  Victory,  the  poetical  grandeur  of  which  is  surpassed 
only  by  its  intense  spiritual  fervour.  The  Pali  original  of  these  lines  is 
too  well  known  (Dham.  lo-'i,  154)  to  require  a  reference  here.  Sir  Edwin 
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Arnold    cites    them    in    his    "  Light   of    Asia."     But,    a   few   years  ago,  a 

Sanskrit  version  of  them  was  discovered    in  the    sands  of  Turf  an  in  Central 

Asia,    thanks    to    the    industry    of    that  indefatigable 

The  Sanskrit    version 

of  Buddha's  Hymn  of      explorer,  Von  Lecoq,  whose  noble    and    unselfish  work 

Victory. 

has   placed  the    Buddhist  world     under   a    deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him.     These  verses,  written  on  birch  barks  in    the    Kashgar 

O  *  ™ 

Brahmi  character,  were  deciphered  and  published  by  the  late  lamented 
Prof.  Richard  Pischel  not  long  before  his  tragic  death  in  the  General 
Hospital,  Madras,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  to  deliver  his 
lectures  on  the  Prakrit  Languages  as  Reader  on  that  subject  to 
this  University.  According  to  Prof.  PischeFs  decipherment,  the 
Sanskrit  version  of  Buddha's  Hymn  of  Victory  reads  as  follows  :  — 


jpr, 


:  11 

The  variations  from  the  Pali  text  are  interesting.  In  the  first  line,  the 
Pali  has  "  SancUidvisxaw  a-itillisaw*"  which,  by  the  way,  means  "  I 
incessantly  ran  through  "  ('aniljbisam'  is  an  adverb  and  not  a  participle 
meaning  "  not  finding",  as  may  be  seen  from  the  line  of  Mahapajapati 
Gotami  "  Tathabhutam  ajananti  samsa.ri  aham  anibbisam  "  which  last 
word,  if  it  was  a  participle,  should  have  been  in  the  feminine  form).  The 
"tvam"  in  the  second  line  does  not  occur  in  the  Pali,  and  in  the  last  line 
the  cessation  is  ascribed  to  the  tent-builder  himself  (note  the  second  person 
singular  adhyagdh}  and  not  to  desires  as  the  Pali  original  has  it  ("Taithak- 
kluiyaw  idha  ajjhagd".} 

Of  these  lines,  a  friend  has  favoured  me  with  a  metrical  version  which 
adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  text  than  the  paraphrases  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  A.  3.  Edmunds,  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  Prof.  Lanman  and  even  fhe 
rendering  of  Henry  Clarke  Warren  :  — 
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"  Many  a  birth  and   transmigration    wandering   o  'er    in  ceaseless  round, 
Seeking  for  the  house's  builder,  painful  births  I  ever  found. 
0  house-builder,  thou  art  found  out,  house  thou  shalt  not  build  again, 
All  thy  rafters  lo  !  are  broken,  and  the  roof-peak  split  amain, 
Reaching  dissolution    my  heart  doth  here  end  of  thirst  attain." 

The  house  is  this  human  body,  this  house  of  clay,  and  its  builder  is  desire, 
for  it  is  desire,  technically  called  "  trishna"  or  thirst,  which  is  the  cause  of 
birth  according  to  Buddhism.  Now  what  produces  desire  and  how  is  desire, 
and  consequently  the  liability  to  births  and  deaths,  to  be  avoided  ?  The 
answer  is,  "  By  the  realisation  of  the  Four  Noble 

Explanation     of     the  ,          ,„        A    .       A       A  .   „ 

Four  Noble  Truths.  Truths    (Catvan     aryasatyam)   .       These    four    noble 

truths,    which    are   the    outcome    of    Buddha's    great 

renunciation     are    respectively     in     the    technical     language    of    Bhddhist 
philosophy  : — 

(i)     Uiihklta  tit — Suffering  i.e.,  "  That  suffering  is  universal ". 

(ii)     Duhkha-sa/mudaya — Origin  of  suffering,   /.''.,  "That   this    suffering 
has  an  origin/' 

(iii)  Duhkha-nirodha — Cessation  of  suffering,  i.e.,  "  That  this  suffer 
ing  admits  of  cessation/' 

(iv)  Duhkhanirodhagdmini-pratipad — "  The  path  leading  to  the  cessa 
tion  of  suffering",  i.e.,  "  That  there  is  a  path  which  leads  to  the  cessation  of 
suffering." 

These  Four  Noble  Truths  are  nothing  else  but  the  cardinal  articles  of 
Indian  medical  science  applied  to  spiritual  healing, 

four  noble  truths.  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  Yoga  Philosophy.  This  fact 

is  pointed  out  in  Vyasa's  Commentary  on  the  1 5th 

Aphorism    of  the  second  book  of  Patanjalis  Yogasutra    (qftwraro^^TC  [etc.) 

wh  ere  we    read    as     follows  : — 


c  . 
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["  As  the  Medical  Science  has  four  departments,  viz.,  Disease,  Cause  of  Disease, 

Removal  of  Disease    and    Remedy,    even    so    this    branch  of  knowledge  has 

four  divisions,  ci.:.,  Samsara,  Cause    of    SamsAra,  Emancipation    and  Means 

conducing    to    Emancipation."]      That    the    Buddhists 

Buddha,  the  healer  of  ,     .  cj.i-jj.-i  •• 

the  Entire  Universe.         themselves  were  not  ignorant  oi  this  tact  is  clear   from 
their      calling       Buddha       the    Great      IlCalcr.     The 

examples  ([noted  to  illustrate  this  epithet  are  generally  taken  from 
the  extant  Mahyana  works  such  as  Lalita  Vistara  (Ed.  Mitra  p.  4-48 
i<ii<h/i<rcfj(t/t  etc.)  and  Buddhacarita  (XIII.  (>L  Ma hdUi ix/tak] ;  Lut 
the  Pali  Canon  also  contains  similar  passages.  For  instance  in  the 
Songs  of  the  Elders,  (Theraydtlid]  we  find  Buddha  called  the  "  Healer 
of  the  Entire  Universe"  (Sabbalokatikicchako)  by  Adhimutto  Thero 
and  "The  Great  Healer"  (Mahdbhisakko]  by  the  n tired  actor  Talaputo. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  also  that  Yagbhata,  the  famous  Indian  writer  on 
Medical  Science,  salutes  Buddha  as  the  Primeval  Doctor  in  the  opening 
stanza  of  his  Ashtangahridaya  : — 

?i:^3«yFr  *wts^5  ^  \ 

So    much  for  the  origin  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths.     According  to  Yasu- 
bandhu,    they  admit  of  a  twofold  division,  whether  we 

th^LSS-ut.,:*      lo»k  °P°B  then!,    on    the  one    hand,  from  the  point    of 
view     of     cause    and    effect,    or,    on    the    other,     we 

consider  them  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  SanHsdra  or  Nirvana. 
Thus  the  First  and  the  Second  Noble  Truths,  viz.,  the  Duhkha-satya 
(the  Truth  concerning  Suffering)  and  the  Samudaya-satya  (the  Truth 
concerning  the  Origin  of  Suffering)  represent  respectively  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  Suiii&rtt.  The  third  and  the  fourth  Truths  >:/.:.,  the 
Niro<l/ia-xuli/a  (the  Truth  concerning  the  Cessation  of  Suffering)  and  the 
Myiiya-xati/a  (the  Truth  concerning  the  Path  leading  to  the  Cessation  of 
Suffering)  represent  respectively  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  Nirvana.  The 
h'rst  two  Truths  are  characterised  as  S&srara  or  "fraught  with  defilement," 
and  the  last  two  as  Anfarava  or  "free  from  defilement."  In  short,  the 
Four  Noble  Truths  answer  the  following  questions  respectively  : — 
(1)  "What  is  the  cause  of  transmigration  ? 
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(£)  What  is  the  effect  of  transmigration  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  cause  of  Nirvana  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  effect  of  Nirvana  ? 

The  answers  are  respectively  : — 

(1)   Passions    (Klexax),   (£)  Suffering,  (3)  Cultivation  of  the    Right 
Path,  (4)  Cessation  of  Passion. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Vasubandhu  takes  the 
word  "Samudaya"  in  both  of  its  senses,  viz.,  (a)  origin  (i.e.,  of  Suffering) 
and  (b)  collection  (i.e.,  of  the  Klesas,  Karma  and  various  evils).  Note 
that,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths,  effects  are  put  before 
the  causes.  This  fact,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  origin  itself  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Four  Noble  Truths  which,  I  need 
hardly  repeat,  are  merely  the  cardinal  principles  of  Indian  Medical  Science 
applied  to  spiritual  healing.  Vasubandhu  himself  recognises  this  fact 
when  he  says  in  Chapter  VII  of  his  commentary  on  the  Abhidharma-kosha- 
Sastra  :  "Having  discovered  the  malady,  seek  for  its  cause  ;  having 
resolved  upon  cure,  seek  for  good  medicine."  We  shall  see  presently  that 
the  second  Noble  Truth,  which  is  concerning  the  Origin  of  Suffering,  is 
identical  with  Avidya,  (Ignorance),  Samsk&rd  (Conformation),  Trishna 
(Desire),-  Updcldna  (Clinging),  BJ/ara  (Existence), — terms  which  will  be 
explained  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Third  Noble  Truth,  which  is  concerning  the  Cessation  of  Suffering, 
indicates  the  ideal  state  of  freedom,  perfection,  independence  and  permanence, 
viz.,  the  state  of  Nirvana,  when  the  adamantine  fetters  of  Karma  are  struck 
off  for  ever  by  a  sentient  creature  which  then  becomes  like  a  lotus  that  can 
not  be  touched  or  tainted  by  the  foul  water  in  the  midst  of  which  it  grows. 
One  who  reaches  this  stage  can  no  more  be  tormented  by  the  evils  of 
Birth,  Death,  Old-Age  and  Sickness.  But  how  can  this  state  of  bliss  be 
attained  ?  This  enquiry  brings  us  to  the  Fourth  Noble  Truth  which  is 
concerning  the  Path  that  leads  to  the  Cessation  of  Suffering  or  the  Eight 
fold  Noble  Path,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later  on. 
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As   regards   the  Buddhist   theory  of   the    omnipresence    of    Suffering  in 

the  phenomenal  world,  it  must  be  borne  in    mind,  that, 

Suffering  spread  over  ...  -r»    i  n  •  PC  •         «.  i*     *A  j  i 

the  phenomenal  world,      according  to  Buddhism,  suffering  is  not  limited  merely 

to  the  human  world  but  spreads  over  all  the  six  abodes 

of  existence  or  "gati"  as  they  are  technically  called,  viz.,  hell  (niraya}, 
the  goblin  world  (pret-t-loka],  life  among  brute  beasts  (tiryak-yoni), 
the  human  world  (niawdu/a-loka),  the  world  of  demons  (axnra- 
loka)  and  the  world  of  gods  (d<>va-!ok:i).  These  six  existences  are 
classified  into  three  realms1  (Mtatu)  viz.,  the  Realm  of  Desire  (KdmadMt*)* 
the  Realm  of  Form  (TM  padhdtn)  *  and  the  Realm  of  Formlessness  (  Arupa- 
dMtit).*  The  Realm  of  Desire  (Kdmadhdtu}  embraces  the  first  five  gati* 
and  six  out  of  the  28  subdivisions  of  the  deva-hka  or  the  world  of  gods. 
The  Realm  of  Form  (Rupadhdtii)  consists  of  18  out  of  the  28  subdivisions 
which  make  up  the  world  of  gods  ;  the  Realm  of  Formlessness  (AmpadJidtn} 
consists  of  the  four  remaining  subdivisions  of  the  world  of  gods.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  three  realms,  I  must  give  you 
a  brief  account  of  the  Buddhist  conception  of 


Sumeru,   the  "mountain  of    wonderful    height"    or  "excellent  brilliance" 
is    said  to    rise  out  of  the    ocean    to  a    height    of    84 

tioneofS!!itC°nCeP"      thousand     i/ojft>uis,    .   while      its     total      attitude      is 
computed    to  be    168,000    yojanas.     This   mountain  is 

supposed  to  be  made  up  of  gold,  silver,  malachite  and  crystal  and  to  be 
surrounded  by  seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks  which  are  known  as  the 
"Seven  Golden  Mountains."  These  seven  circles  of  rocks  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  seven  "Fragrant  Seas,"  and  the  seventh  mountain  is 
surrounded  by  a  great  Salt  Ocean.  Outside  this  ocean,  is  a  circling 
mountain  named  "Cakra"*  All  these  together  are  known  as  the  Nine 
Mountains  and  the  Eight  Seas.  On  the  four  sides  of  Mt.  Sumeru  and  the 
Seven  Golden  Mountains,  Buddhist  cosmology  places  four  continents  viz., 
Purmvideha1  to  the  East,  JamMdvipa*  to  the  South,  Aoaragodaniyi9  to  the 


1  Jap  :  San-gai.  *  Jap  :  Yok-kai.  :>  Jap  :  Shiki-lcai. 

4  Jap  :  Mu-shiki-kai.  5  Jap  :  Shu-mi-sen.  B  Jap  :  Tecchi-sen. 

1   Jap:  Hobboilni-shifi.  s   Jap:    Yenbuflai-sthiu.  9   Jap:   G-uyani -shift. 
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West  and  Uttarakuru*    to  the  North.     All  human  beings  have  theiv  habita 
tion  in  one    or  other  of    these    four    continents.      Higher    than  the    world  of 
men,    are  loeated    the  six  heavens  of   the  Realm  of  Desire  (Kdmad/idtu),  the 
18  heavens  of   the    Realm  of    Form    (Rdpadkdtw)  and  the  4<  heavens    of  the 
Realm    of  Formlessness    (Aiitpadhdtu),     But    the    lengthy    names   and    the 
tedious    gradations    of    these    gods    need    not    detain    us    here.     The    most 
enlightened    Buddhists    have    never    accepted    them    as  objective  existences 
apart  from  mankind.     They    have  regarded    them  merely    as  the  indications 
of  the    various  stages  of    mental  and  moral  development    acquired  by  human 
beings  through  the  practice    of  illnjdiui  or  ecstatic  meditation.     Accordingly, 
it  has  been    said  in  that    encyclopaedia  of    Hinavana    philosophy,    the  Abhi- 
dharma-mahavibhasha-sastra  :   "The    word  c  f)pr<t'  means    'shining/  that     is, 
resplendent,  with  the   light  of   knowledge,  for    the  light   of  the   knowledge 
possessed  by  the  gods  is  more  brilliant  than  that  possessed  by  human  beings. 
In  fact  every  religions  system  in  India  in  the  days  of  Buddha  laid  particular 
stress  upon    meditation    and  pointed  out  to  its    adherents   as  their  final  goal 
the    attainment    of  a  life    in  a  celestial    region.      But  the  gods  did  not  enjoy 
the  same    order  of    precedence  in  every    system.     Thus  the    Great,    Brahma, 
though  accepted  as  the    highest    being  and    styled  as    "Great  Father  of  All" 
in  Hinduism,  has    been  degraded    by  Buddhism    to    the  lowest  region  in  the 
Realm     of      Form.     Again,     the     "Abode     of    Neither-Consciousness-nor- 
l  nconsciousness     (^Naivasanj'fid-ndsanj'fwyatand)^  and  the  "Abode    of    Xo- 
what-ness"  (Akincandyatana)*    which  are    considered    to    be  the    ideal    state 
in  the  Samkhya    system,  are    considered  to  be  merely    the  loftiest    region  of 
the  Realm  of    Formlessness    where  the    gods  are    still    exposed    to  some  sort 
of  suffering.     The  highest    aim  of  Buddhism    is  to    be  delivered    from  Birth 
and  Death,  and    this  goal    man   cannot    attain  as    long    as    he    continues  to 
wander  in  any  of   these  three    Realms    (dhatus)  or  in    any  of    the    six  galix. 
This  is  what  is  stated    in  the    Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  in  a  passage  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  where  Buddha  is  represented  as  saying  to  Sariputra  : 
"I,  O  Sariputra,  am  the  Great    Seer,  the  protector  and  father  of  all  beings  ; 
and  creatures,    who    childlike  arc    captivated  by    the  pleasures    of    the  three 
realms,  are  my  sons.     These  three  Realms  of  Desire,  Form  and  Formlessness 


Jap  :   UttantOtsu-shiA.  Jap  :  Hisi-hi-hi-sd-jio-ten,          '     Jap  :  Mnshu-n-ten. 
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are  as  dreadful  as  a  house  set  on  fire,  overwhelmed  with  manifold  evils, 
inflamed  on  every  side  by  hundred  different  sorts  of  Birth,  Old  Age  and 
Disease."  The  three  worlds,  accordingly,  are  full  of  suffering  which 
Buddhism  divides  into  four  heads,  r/.:.,  (a)  the  suffering  of  birth,  (b)  the 
suffering  of  old  age,  (<•)  the  suffering  of  sickness,  and  (d)  the  suffering 
of  death. 

So  much    for  the  operation  of    the  Law  of  Ktini/a  in  the  moral  world.     I 
proceed  now  to  consider  the  operation  of  Kunini  in  the  world  of  particulars. 


KARMA  AS  THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  WORLD  OF 

PARTICULARS. 

I  have    already  stated,  a    little  while  ago,  that    in  his  Hymn  of  Victory 

Buddha  recognized  desire  or    trixltna  to  be    the  builder 
The   original    source 

of  the  builder  of  im-       ()f  this  human    body.   Tracing,  then,  desire  back  to  its 

man  body. 

original  source,  he  discovered  what  came  to  lie  subse 
quently  known  as  the  Twelve-linked  Chain  of  Causation  in  Buddhist 
philosophy.  The  links  of  this  mighty  chain,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  give 
a  detailed  account  presently,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  From  ignorance1  proceed  the  'conformations.' 

(2)  From  'conformations/2  consciousness. 

(3)  From  consciousness,3  name-and-form. 

(V)  From  name-and-form,4  the  six  organs  of  sense. 

(5)  From  the  six  organs  of  sense,5  contact. 

(6)  From  contact/'  sensation. 

(7)  From  sensation,7  desire. 

1   Jap  :  Mu-my6.  -  Jap  :  Oyo.  3   Jap  :  Shiki.  *  Jap  :  My6-shiki 

5   Jap.  :  Efil'-niih.  "   Jap  :  Sol-u.  "  Jap  :  Jit. 
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(8)  From  desire,1  grasping. 

(9)  From  grasping-,2  existence. 
(10)  From  existence,8  birth. 
([])  From  birth,4   old  age. 

(12)   From  old  age  proceed  death/"'  lamentation,  grief  and  despair. 

These  are  also  known  as  the  Twelve  Nitldna*.  In  Buddhist  Philosophy, 
Sandra  and  fca^a.  ^^""ations  or  svmsMras  (carefully  distinguish 

this  term  from  the  samsMraskandJia}  are  synonymous 

with  Karma,  both  words  going  back  to  the  Sanskrit  root  kri  which 
means  'to  do'  or  'to  effect.'  In  its  most  abstract  sense,  the  word  karma, 
as  used  by  Buddhists,  has  the  same  meaning  as  aviilya  or  ignorance, 
while,  in  its  concrete  sense,  karma  means  the  principle  of  activity  in 
the  world  of  particulars  or  the  "World  of  Name-and-Form"  as  it  is 
technically  called  in  Buddhist  philosophy.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  law  of  karma  which  alone  yields  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  Samsdra.  Since  Ignorance  is  the  prime  cause  of  all  our 
sufferings,  to  be  free  from  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to  attain  enlightenment, 
ought  to  be  the  highest  goal  of  man.  Now  what  is  the  nature  of  Ignorance? 
The  nature  of  igno-  ^  ™  tne  mistaking  of  the  true  for  the  false  and  of 

the  false  for  the  true, — a  delusion  which  can  be  dis 
pelled  only  by  enlightenment,  which  ma,y,  in  its  turn,  be  described  as 
the  taking  of  the  true  for  the  true,  and  of  the  false  for  the  false. 
The  vulgar  mind  labours  from  this  sort  of  'viparydxa' ,  or  contrariety, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  because  it  loves  to  confound  permanence 
with  impermanence,  freedom  with  subjection,  purity  with  impurity, 
and  pleasure  with  pain.  This  species  of  delusion,  as  Buddha  realised  only 
too  well,  is  productive  of  infinite  pain  and  suffering;  and  in  tracing  it  back  to 
its  fountair-head,  he  discovered  that  all  our  existing  sufferings  are  but  the  fruit 
of  our  actions  or  karma  in  the  past,  while  kanna  itself,  the  prime  cause  of 
all  our  sufferings,  is  a  direct  outcome  of  aridyz,  or  ignorance.  fAvidva/ 
therefore,  must  be  completely  eradicated,  before  we  can  hope  to  destory  evil 

1   Jap.  :  Ai.  -  Jap  :  Shu.  :i  Jap  :  U. 

4  Jap:  Sh6.  =  Jap  :  R6  and  Shi. 
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karma  and  the  misery  consequent  thereon.  And  as  long-  as  evil  karma 
continues,  we  must  continue  to  suffer  pain  or  misery  which  is  its  fruit. 
Thus,  living-  beings  are  ever  whirled  round  and  round  in  the  wheel  of  birth 
and  death,  which  is  a  state  of  suffering  begotten  of  their  evil  karma  which 
again  is  begotten  of  (tvi<l//&  or  ignorance.  Now  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
The  only  answer  to  ^et  l^nmnentl y  rid  of  this  pain  of  repeated  exis- 

:he  question  what 
the  path  that  will  k 
to  the  highest  bliss. 


the    question    what    is  .  .,,  ,   ,. 

the  path  that  will  lead      tence  r  And  \vliat  is  the    path  that    \vill    lead    to    deli 


verance  from  samsdra  /  How  shall  we  extirpate 
the  klewix  /  What  condition  must  we  fulfil  for  the  attainment  of  itiukxlm 
or  emancipation  ?  To  all  such  questions  Buddhism  gives  but  one  answer  — 
"It  is  by  the  practice  of  a  life  of  righteousness  and  by  walking  in  the  Path 
of  Truth".  As  soon  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  delusion  is  dispelled, 
the  light  of  truth  blazes  forth  in  all  its  brightness,  just  as  Buddha's  routing 
the  hosts  of  Mara  resulted  in  his  attainment  of  perfect  spiritual 
enlightenment.  This  attainment  of  enlightenment  was,  in  its  positive 
aspect,  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  ;  while,  in  its  negative  aspect, 
it  was  the  extripation  of  the  //w/.v  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
clouds  of  ignorance.  When  Buddha  left  home,  family,  and  kingdom, 
he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  had 
,  [  been  troubling  him  night  and  day  ever  since  he  had 


question    was:     "What    is     it     which     brings    about 

birth,  old  age,  sickness,  and  death?",  and  the  second:  "How  can  we 
effect  our  release  from  them  ?"  Renunciation  of  the  world,  constant.  com 
panionship  and  discussion  with  the  reputed  sages  of  his  time,  six  years'  en 
durance  of  the  terrible  hardships  of  an  ascetic's  life—  all  these  did  not  help 
him  to  find  out  the  proper  answer  to  the  questions  that  has  oeen  troubling 
his  mind,  so  that  he  had  at  last  to  turn  his  thoughts  away  from  them,  to 
look  into  himself  and  he  then  discovered  the  true  solution  of  the  problems. 

To  the  first  question,  '•/,;.,  the    cause    of    birth,  old  age, 
The  answer  found  by 
him  to  the  above  ques-      sickness,  and  death,  Buddha  found  an    answer   m    the 

ever-revolving       cycle       of       kle'sa,      karma,     ilu/ik//a 

which  being  about  endless  transmigration.  The  cause  of  it  he- 
explained  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  Four  Noble  Tmths  and  some  i 
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in  the  form  of  the  Twelve-linked  Cluiin  of  Causation.  How  this?  discovery 
was  effected  is  thus  described  in  a  picturesque  manner  in  a  Sutra  of  the 
Sanskrit  Canon  known  as  the  $/Ui-ti  mi  l/ic  Ctmxe  anil  l\fi<'cl  <>f  I  lie  Present 

(iini  I  lie  7W1  :— 

"In  the  third  night  of  his  meditation,  the  would-be  Buddha  examined 
the  natures  of  all  living  beings  and  asked  himself  'What  is  the  cause  of 
old  age  and  death  ?' He  then  replied  to  himself  saying :  fl  know  that  old 
age  and  death  are  brought  about  by  birth  which  is  not  produced  by  a  god 
or  bv  itself  or  bv  chance,  but  is  the  effect  of  causes  and  conditions,  that  is 
to  sav,  it  is  the  outcome  of  karma  in  the  Realm  of  Desire,  of  Form,  and  of 
Formlessness.  Again,  whence  arise  the  kurii/tix  of  these  three  Realms?  They 
arise  from  the  Fourfold  Attachments.  Whence  arise  those  Attachments? 
Forsooth  from  Desire.  Whence  arises  Desire?  From  Sensotioii.  And 
whence  arises  Sensation  ?  From  Contact.  "Whence  arises  Contact  ?  From 
the  Six  Organs  of  Sense.  Y\  hence  arise  the  Six  Organs  of  Sense?  From 
Name  and  From.  "Whence  arise  Name  and  Form?  From  Consciousness. 
AVhence  arises  Consciousness  ?  From  the  samskdras  or  Conformations. 
When  arise  Conformations  ?  From  Ignorance."  So  Buddha  discovered  that 
Ignorance  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  samsdra,  and  its  extirpation  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  enlightenment.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  Twelve-linked  Chain  of  Causation,  or  as  they  are  called 

"  THE  TWELVE  XIDlNAS.  " 

(J)  First  comes  A>'iil //a    or  Ignorance,  frequently  rendered  by   'delusion' 
or    'nescience.'     It     is     identical     with    the    /ilfwix    or 

Ignorance  or  Aviilyu. 

passions,    and    may    be    defined    as    a  mental  function 
which  gives  rise  to  all  the    klesas. 

(•£)   The  next  link  is   Samakira.     Etymologically  it  means    "making    up 
together"    ('MM',    'with'  ;     <kri',     'to    make')  and  has 

Conformation  or 

SumskAra,  accordingly    often    been    rendered  in  English  by  appa 

rently  unmeaning  words,  coined  for    the  purpose,  such    as    confection*,    and 


1  Naujios  Cat,  No.  666. 
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conform-atibug.       Tn      Buddhist    philosophy,    it     is     capable     of     meaning 

tiiijji-exxioiix,  nlciift,  nolifnis,  conceptions,  fjj'ect  of  work,  nier/l  of  ad  ion, 
etc.  ''/<:,  hut,  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Twelve-linked  Chain 
of  Causation,  it  must  be  explained  as  kann<i,  good  or  bad,  done  in  the 
past  and  produced  by  Ari,l//a.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  translates  it  as 
"actions  of  the  mind."  The  first  two  links,  it  must  be  noted,  are  the 
cause  of  life  in  the  present,  induced  by  kamia  in  the  past. 

(•'3)  The    third    link  is    rijndiia    or    Consciousness.     It  general lv  means 

knowledge   or   understanding,    but    in  the  case    of  the 
Consciousness   or  \  <- 

Twelve  Nidanas,  it  is  to  be    interpreted  as    a  primitive 

mental  operation  taking  place  at  the  very  time  when  a  living  being  enters 
the  maternal  womb..  This  state  is  induced  by  Samskdm  and  Aridi/a.  At 
this  stage  the  mind's  operation  in  a  human  being  is  stronger  than  that  of 

the  body. 

r 

( I)   Ndirarupa  is  the    fourth    link.    Literally    translated  it  means  Name- 

Name  and  .form    or      and-*"™-     'Xa™'    ^plies    what    is    mental,    'Form' 
denotes    what    is  material,  so    that,    roughly  speaking, 

the  words  may  be  translated,  as  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  has  done,  by  'Mind 
and  Body/  More  exactly  speaking,  Name  denotes,  in  the  case  of  the  Twelve 
Nidanas,  an  inferior  stage  of  mental  operation  which  belongs  to  a  being  still 
in  the  maternal  womb  in  an  incomplete  stage  of  corporeal  formation.  Buddhist 
philosophers  consider  Name-and-Form  to  mean  a  mental  and  bodily  state  of 
an  embryo  which  has  passed  about  four  weeks  in  the  maternal  womb  after  its 
conception.  The  five  stages  through  which  a  baby  passes,  according  to 
Buddhism,  in  the  maternal  womb  are  called  in  Sanskrit  ;  (i)  l-alaln,  (ii) 
arbiula.  (iii)  pern  (iv)  gJtana  (v)  pra'sdklid.  A  baby  in  the  stage  of 
Name-and-Form  is  said  to  have  passed  through  the  first  four  of  the  stages 
named  above  and  also  through  a  part  of  the  fifth. 

(5)     The  fifth  link  is  known  as  Shaddyatana  or  the  Six  Organs  of  Sense. 

The  six  organs  of  ^  ^"s  s^anej  a  baby  in  the  maternal  womb  is  regarded 
sense  or  Shad&yatana.  t()  have  completed  the  gtao;e  of  praM/t-M,  or,  in  other 

Words,  its  eyes,  its  ears,  its  nose,  its  tongue,  its  body  and  its  mind — the  mind, 
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as  ill  all  Indian  philosophy,  being  regarded  by  Buddhism  to  be  one  of  the 
sense  organs — are  fully  formed. 

(6)  The  sixth  link  is  Spar'sa   or  Contact.     This  is  the  stage  of  a    child 

in  the  second  or  the  third  year  after    its    birth,    during 

Contact  en1  spit  ma. 

which  its  consciousness  is  very    dim,    and    it    does    not 

notice  the  subjective  world.  It  is  that  stage  which  the  English  poet 
means  when  he  says  : 

"The  child  new-born  to    earth    and    sky, 
When    first    its  tender    palm    is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  his  breast 
Has  never  said  that  "This  is  I"." 

(7)  The  seventh  link    is  I'ddand  or  Sensation.     Sensations  are  divisible 
1 

into  pleasant,  unpleasant  and  indifferent.     These  sensa- 

Sewsation  or  Yedanh.  -  i     i         i  -i  i  r>     i  n  • 

tions  are    possessed    by  children,  says  Buddhism,  when 

they  reach  their  fourth  year.  Till  its  tenth  year,  the  child's  mental  and 
bodily  functions  gradually  develop  without  its  coming  to  feel  desires  of  the 
flesh. 

(8)  Trix/nw  or  Thirst  is    often    translated    by  Desire    or   Craving.     It 

represents,  according  to  Buddhism,  the  stage  of  boyhood 
or    girlhood    from    the    age  of  eleven  to  that  of  fifteen, 

when  they  begin  to  covet  consciously,  without  striving  to  obtain  them,  things 
for  the  body,  and  to  feel  desires  of  the  flesh  without  coveting  their  fulfilment. 

(D)     The    ninth    link    is  Updddna    or   attachment,    often    translated  by 
'grasping/     It  represents  the  stage  of  vouth  in  man  and 

Attachment    or    UpA- 

<M«f'-  woman  when  not  only  are  various    desires    produced  in 

their  minds,  but  the}'  seek  also  for  their  fulfilment  inspite  of  dangers  and 
difficulties — a  stage  when  longing  for  objects  of  the  senses  become  ordinarily 
strong  in  the  mind. 

Note  that  the  seven  links  from  Vijiiana  to  Upddnitn  refer   to  the  effects 
of  present  existence, 
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(10)  The.  tenth    link    is     H/H'/ra  which    is  translated    by    'existence'    or 

'becoming'.     It  presents  a  stage  which  collects  good  or 

Existence  or  BhAnt.         ,     ,     ,  ,  ,       ,.   .     ,      .        „    .  .   .  T     . 

bad    Karma  capable  or  inducing  future  existence.     It  is 

produced  bv  attachment  and  corresponds  to  the  Samskdra*  which,  as    I   have 

r£nfbjr*u\*"fo/i5 

already  stated,,  give  rise  to  present  existence. 

(11)  Jrili  is  the  eleventh  link.      It  is  translated  by   '////•///',  and  refers  to 

the  very  first  stage  of  birth  in  a  future  existence  which 

Birth  or  Jali.  •     •     i          111-  i  i        •   ^  tm    •  r 

is  induced  by  desire,  attachment  and  existence  (Irtsa-na, 

Updddna}    Bhdva)    in    the    present    life.     It    corresponds  to  /  ijliti'mi  wliich 
represents  a  similar  stage  in  the  present  life. 

(12)  Jard-maranam    (Old    age    and    Death)    constitute    the  last  of  the 

twelve    links    of  causation.      It  re])resents  the  whole  of 
Old  n«'c  and  death    or 

Jar&marannm.  the  future  existence  induced  by  Jdti  as  mentioned  al>ove. 

It    holds    in    the    future  existence  the  same  position  as  Name  and  Form,  the 
Six  Organs  of  Sense,  Contact,  and  Sensation  do  in  the  present  life.  f 

To    sum    up,    out    of   the  twelve  linked    Chain  of  Causation,  Ignorance, 

and      Samskara     represent     the      k/.cHii*     and      ktti'nin 
The    twelve   nidanas 
and  the  three  divisions      which    belong    to   an  anterior  existence  and  which  bear 

of  time. 

fruit  in  the  present    existence.       Vij'htiiHi,    hdmarvpa, 


Shaildyatana,  tipurxtt  and  Vedand  %x<&  the  effects,  in  the  present  existence,  of 
Samskaras  in  the  anterior  existence.  Trishna,  Vpdddna  and  Blidru  repre 
sent  Kitnua  in  the  present  existence  capable  of  producing  effects  in  the  sub 
sequent  existence.  Birth,  Old  age  and  Death  are  to  be  born  in  the  subse 
quent  existence,  as  effects  produced  by  causes,  (/.  c.  klekas  and  karma*)  in 
the  ]>resent  existence. 

This  is  known  in  Buddhist  philosophy  as  the  "Tiroj'ulil  CKVXC  a  ml  '.Effeci 
in  iJic  Three  Du'isioii*  of  Time"  (\r/,  :  the  present,  the  past  and  the  future.) 
This  subdivision  is  admitted  by  the  Buddhists  of  the  Greater  as  well  as  of 
the  Lesser  Vehicle.  Thus  in  Mahamati's  commentary  on  XagHrjuna's 
'Suhrillekha'  or  'Friendly  Epistle'  —  which  exists  only  in  Tibetan  and 
Chinese  versions,—  we  are  told  that  "the  whole  series  of  the  Twelve  Xidanas 
is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  Ignorance  and  Conformations  refer  to  past  birth  ; 
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Consciousness  upto  Existence  refer  to  present  birth  ;  Birth,  Old  age  and 
Death  refer  to  future  birth".  Nagarjuna  says  in  stanza  112  of  the  Friendly 
Epistle  :  "This  chain  of  causes  is  made  (dear  to  us  by  the  word  of  Buddha. 
Deep  is  its  meaning.  "Whoever  perfectly  understands  it,  perfectly  under 
stands  the  teaching  of  Buddha".  Such  is  the  importance  of  Twelve-linked 
Chain  of  Cause  and  Effect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Pali  com 

pendium    of    philosophy  called    the  Abhidliammattha- 
Tho    classification    of 

the  twelve  nidanas  in  San^a  ha,  makes  the  same  classification  in  Ch.  viii. 
the  Pali  Abhidhamma. 

Sec.  o  —  . 
"Tattha  tayo  add  ha.  dvadasangani  ......  veditabbani.     Katham  ? 

Avijja,  samkharft  atito  addha,   jati-jara-maranam  an$gataaddha,  majjhe 
a//ha  paccuppanno  addha  titayo  addha/' 

[/.  r.  "In  this  law  there  are  three  periods  ......  to  be    taken    into  account. 

How  so?  'Ignorance'  and  'Samskara'  appertain  to  the  Past;  'Birth,'  'Old 
age''1  and  'Death/  to  the  Future  ;  and  the  eight  intervening  links  to  the 
present." 

The  following  diagram  will    best  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  been   stated 
above  :  — 


1.  AtvV/ya  (Ignorance)  ")  ,->    ,  n 

,,       o       J,  ,  v  n/r,     ,.          ,.       N  v  Past  Cause. 

2.  bam&Kara    (Lontormations)  J 

'•}.  1'ijliiuta  (Consciousness)  "^ 

k  Ndmarupa  (Name  and  Form')  | 

5.  Shadayatana  (Sixfold  Organ)  ^-Present  Effect. 

6.  Spar'sa  (Contact) 

7.  Ted  and  (Sensation)  J 

B.      Cause  a»d  Effect  /,/  l/ic  Prwul  ami  the  Future. 

8.  7W*//«a  (D^siiv)        ~\ 

0.      I'pdddi/a  (Clinging)  >  Present  cause. 

10.  B/iai'ti  (Existence)     ; 

11.  Jfifi  (Birth)  1  „   ,         ,,„. 

i  ->       T     -<  ff\^^  i  i^»    4-1  \    fJbuture  Eftect. 

iz.     Jaramaran&iQ  (Old  age  and  Death)    ) 

This  period-division  of  the  "Twelve-linked   Chain  of  Causation''7  is,  so  far 

as  I  knew,    i:ol    e.\plieitly  stated    in    any  cf  the  works  contained  in  the  PAH 
11 
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Pitaka,  although  the  Ceylonese  commentator  Buddhaghosha  develops  it  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  commentary  on  the  "Great  Suttanta  on  the  Law  of 
Causation."  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  here  that  another  name  of  this 
chain  is  Pratitya-samutpdda — (Pali  Paticca-samuppddo}  or  ' Dependent 
Origination.'  I  proceed  now  to  speak  so  of 

The  Retalion  of  f/te  four  nolle  fntf/ix  l<>  f//<>  l/rcfre  Nidduas. 

It  is  related  in  the  Great  Sutra  of  the  Decease  that  when  Buddha, 
accompanied  by  Ananda,  was  sojourning  at  a  village  called  Kotigrama 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  said  to  those  of  his  followers  who  were  there : — 

"Catunnam  ariya-saccanam  yathabhutam  adassana 
Samsitam  dfgham  addhanam  tasu  tas'  eva  jatisu. 
Tan'etani  di^//ani,  bhava-netti  samuhata 
Ucchinnam  mulam  dukkhassa,  n'atthi  dani  punabbhavo.' 

[i.  e.  "Not  to  realise  properly  the  Four  Noble  Truths  brings  abor.t  a 
long  wandering  in  various  births.  When  these  Truths  are  realized  that 
which  brings  about  existence  is  removed,  suffering  is  uprooted  and  there  is 
no  liability  to  future  birth."  ] 

Such  then  being  the  effect  of  the  realisation  of  the  Four  Noble 
Truths,  it  is  evident  that  the  Twelve  Ni<ln.n«x,  detailing,  as  thov 
do,  suffering  and  the  causes  of  suffering,  fall  within  the  area 
of  the  first  and  the  second  Noble  Truths.  Dividing  the  Twelve 

o 

Nidanas  into  two  groups,  viz.  of  (a)  Past  Cause  and  Present  Effect,  and  (b) 
Present  Cause  and  Future  Effect,  we  find  that  Arirlya,  and  Samsk&ra  (the 
former  being  identical  with  Klcm  and  the  latter  with  Karma]  represent  the 
second  Noble  Truth,  viz.,  the  Samndayasafya  or,  the  Noble  Truth  concering 
the  Cause  of  Suffering,  in  the  present  life.  These  two  links  constitute  the 
two  causes  which  exist  in  the  Past  and  which  give  birth  to  five  effects  in 
the  Present,  each  and  all  of  which  represent  the  First  Noble  Truth,  viz.,  the 
Truth  concerning  Suffering,  in  the  present  life.  The  five  effects  are  (1) 
Vij'ndiia  or  Consciousness  (2)  Ndmarupa  or  Name  and  Form  (3)  the  Shculdi/- 
(itana  or  the  Six-fold  Organs  of  Sense,  (I)  Sparta  or  Contact,  and  (.">) 
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Vedand  or  Sensation.  Each  of  these  five  is  fraught  with  pain.  The 
seven  links  from  Avidya  to  Vedand,  it  is  needless  to  repeat,  represent  the 
Two  Causes  in  the  Past  and  the  Five  Effects  produced  by  them  in  the 
Present.  The  remaining  five  links  (from  TrisJina,  downwards)  represent 
the  Three  Causes  in  the  Present  and  their  Two  Effects  in  the  Future.  The 
three  causes  are  (1)  Tris/tna,  (Desire)  (2)  Updddna  (Attachment)  and  (3) 
Bhava  (Existence).  TrixJinz,  and  Updddna  are  Klesas,  while  BJiava 
is  Karma  and  the  three  together  represent  the  Samiidayasatya,  or  the 
Noble  Truth  concerning  the  Cause  of  Suffering,  in  the  future.  These 
three  causes  existing  in  the  present  produce  two  effects  in  the  future,  both 
of  which  are  fraught  with  suffering  and  repesent  therefore  the  Duhkhasatya, 
or  the  Noble  Truth  concerning  Suffering,  in  the  future  life.  These 
two  effects  constitute  the  last  two  links  of  the  Chain  of  Causation, 
viz.,  Jdti  (Birth)  and  Jardmarana  (Old  Age  and  Death)  which  is  really  an 
abbreviation  of  the  full  name  of  the  Twelfth  Nidana  which  in  its  uncurtailed 
form  is  Jardmarana-shoka-paridevana-dukkha-daurmanoAyopdydsdh  or  "Old 
age  and  death,  sorrow,  lamentaion,  pain,  grief,  despair."  I  pass  on  now  to 


KARMA  AS  AN  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE 
PHYSICAL  WORLD. 

The  Doctrine  of  Karma  which,  in  the  domain  of  Ethics,  teaches  the 
immortality  of  deeds  and  the  inevitability  of  moral  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  family  or  nation,  becomes,  in  the  Physical  World,  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy  and  of  evolution  and  heredity. 

When  Baddhists  speak    of    Karma   they    mean,    it  is    true,  not  what  an 

individula   inherits   from   his   ancestors   but    what   he 

The  law  of  karma  and  .  „ 

the  principle  of  here-      inherits     from     himself    m     some     previous    state    ot 

dity  and  evolution.  . 

existence.     Nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  doctrine 

of    Karma   from  the    point  of   view    of  AnMman  or  Mohdtman,  of    which  I 
have    already     spoken    in    one    of  my    earlier   lectures,    that   law   becomes 
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almost  identical  with  the  modern  scientific  principles  of  heridity  and 
evolution.  In  other  words,  the  combined  doctrines  of  Karma  and 
MaJtdtman  establish  that  an  individual  has  been  born  here  throu<"h 

D 

innumerable  generations  in  the  past  and  that  he  shall  be  born  through 
innumerable  generations  in  the  future,,  so  that  he  lias  had  innumerable 
ancestors  and  shall  have  innumerable  dacindents.  Such  Mould  be 
the  idea  which  the  Mahatman  dec-trine  will  pi  educe,  if  considered  from 
the  temporal  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  if  considered  from  the 
spacial  standpoint,  the  Mahatman  doctrine  will  make  an  individual  realise 
that,  if  he  bears  in  mind  the  fact  of  his  having  parents,  grandparents,  chil 
dren,  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  others  that  are  near  and 
dear  to  him,  and  if  he  should  stretch  all  his  tics  of  relationship  and  affec 
tion  to  the  farthest  end,  all  men  will  turn  out  to  be  his  kinsmen,  his  bro 
thers,  nay,  the  very  same  as  his  own  self.  He  will  according] v  realise  that 
the  effects  of  his  own  actions  in  the  uninterrupted  chain  of  karma  are  liable 
to  determine  not  only  his  own  future  but  also,  to  some  extent,  the  future  of 
others,  even  as  a  small  stone  thrown  into  the  mighty  ocean  creates  an  al 
most  interminable  series  of  ripples,  whether  perceptible  or  not,  which  do 
not  cease  till  they  have  reached  the  furthest  shore.  Such  is  the  Burdhist 
conception  of  the  universal  influence  of  Karma. 

Again,  as  I  have  already  stated,    Buddhist    Phenomenology  subjectivizes 

the    objective.     "Whatever   happens    around    us  is  re- 
The  power  of  karma. 

garded     by    Buddhism    merely    as   the    manifestation 

of  our  own  thoughts.  In  fact,  intricate  machines,  gigantic  instuments, 
nightless  cities,  terible  warships,  cloud-like  aeroplanes — are  not  all  such 
things  merely  a  display  of  the  strength  of  the  human  will  ?  And 
what  is  will  after  all,  if  it  is  not  another  name  for  character, 
which  again,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  but  an  aggregation  of  Karmas? 
To  the  Buddhist  mind  it  appears  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  explana 
tion  for  the  manifestation  of  such  giant-willed  personalities  as  Confucius, 
Socrates  ("the  Jesus  Christ  of  Greece"  as  Shelley  calls  him),  Christ, 
and  Mahomet,  unless  the  Law  of  Karma  be  accepted  as  an  enternal 
and  Universal  Truth.  Personalities  like  these  are  not  the  pro- 
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ducts  of  a  single  age  or  a  single  life,  for  we  know  well  who  and 
what  their  fathers  were.  We  know  too  that  these  fathers  never 
spoke  a  single  word  to  their  sons  concerning  the  latters'  mission 
in  life.  Their  biographies,  at  least,  are  silent  on  this  point.  Thou 
sands  of  kings  like  Suddhcdana  have  reigned  in  this  world.  Millions  of 
carpenters  like  Jcseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  have  been  on  this  earth, 
millions  are  still  living  and  millions  certainly  will  come.  If  then  the  mani 
festation  of  a  Buddha  or  of  a  Jesus  is  merely  a  case  of  what  is  called  "indivi 
dualistic  hereditaiy  transmission"  and  not  an  example  of  the  universal 
influecne  of  karma,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
vast  gulf  which  separates  the  ruler  of  a  petty  clan  like  that  of  the  Sakyas 
from  his  son  Siddhartha  whom  millions  and  millions  of  human  beings  still 
adore  as  the  Benefactor  and  Teacher  of  Hvmanity  ?  How  would  you  also 
explain  rationally  the  mervellous  phenomenon  of  a  pcor  carpenter  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  Palestine  becoming  the  progenitor  of  a  personality  like 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  nearly  half  the  civilised  world  still  worships  as  a 
god  or  reveres  as  a  prohhet  ?  Christians,  of  course,  and  over-devout  Bud 
dhists  will  attribute  such  pher.enuna  to  suyeir.atuial  causes.  The  man  of 
„  .  .  ,  science  will  probablv  replv  that  these  mighty  characters 

Zeitgeist   and  human  J       r  J  J 

were    but    the    favoured    products   of   the      prevailing 

Zeitgeist  of  the  Inelia  or  the  Juda>a  of  the  j  eriod  in  question.  But  what  is 
Zeitgeist  after  all?  Is  it  not  the  continuous  stream  of  human  karma  flow 
ing  through  countless  ages,  with  fresh  accretion  of  strength  at  every  stage, 
till  it  eventually  biirsts  upon  human  society  in  the  form  of  a  Confucius,  a 
Bueldha,  a  Socrates,  a  Jesus  or  a  Mahomet, — seers  whose  names  are  ever 
enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  posterity  which  loves  to  celebrate 
them  as  martyrs  or  heroes  ? 

"Who  waged  contention  'gainst  their  time's  decay 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away."  l 

And  even  when  the  faiths  which  they  preached,  lose  their  hold  upon  the 
descendants    of   those    who    first    embraceel    them,    these    mighty  seers  still 

1    Slu'Hov  :   Adonnis  St.   4S. 
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continue  to  be  remembered  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  regret,  not  unmingled 
with  a  faint  echo  of  reverence,  such  as  we  find  in  Jayadeva's  melodious  lines 
on  Buddha,  composed  at  an  age  when  the  Great  Teacher  was  all  but  shorn 
of  his  glory  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  having  been  degraded  there  to  the  posi 
tion  of  a  late  incarnation  of  Yishun  :  — 


["Merciful-hearted  !  when  thou  comest  as  Buddh— 

Albeit  'twas  written  in  the  Scriptures  so— 

Thou  bad'st  our  altars  be  no  more  imbrued 

With  blood  of  victims  ;    Keshav  !   bending  low/'] 

To  return  then  to  Karma,  this  doctrine  unquestionably  furnishes  to  the 
Buddhist  mind  a  key  to  every  manifestation  of  phenomenal  greatness  in 
humanity.  Accordingly,  when  one  of  the  latest  German  biographers  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  his  apparent  helplessness  to  account  for  the  almost 
superhuman  military  greatness  of  his  hero,  finds  himself  constrained  to  sum 
up  his  estimate  of  the  Emperor's  character  in  the  memorable  words  of 
Hueft'er  :  "We  can  do  nothing  more  than  to  express  our  thankfulness  to 
God  for  having  gifted  a  member  of  our  human  race  with  traits  of  such 
incomparable  superiority  over  his  fellow-creatures,  the  Buddhist  reader 
feels  all  the  more  convinced  that  it  is  the  Doctrine  of  Karma  alone  which 
can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  that  appears  mysterious  or  super 
human  in  human  destiny  and  human  career.  Has  not  the  Blessed  one 
himself  said:  "All  beings  have  kai  ma  as  their  portion  ;  they  are  heirs  of 
their  karma;  their  kai  ma  is  their  kinsman;  their  kaima  is  their  refuge; 
their  karma  allots  them  to  lowliness  and  greatness.?" 

The  Doctrine  of  Karma  brings  us  to 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OE  THE  KLESAS. 

Klesa,  in  its  general  senpe.  means  fatigue  or    pain    in    Sanskrit,   but   in 
Buddhist    philosophy    it  bears    another  sense,  namely, 
BuddhTtSphiioto^y!n      that     of    delusion.      Buddhist    philosophy    recognises 
two  sorts  of  klesas,  namely:— 
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(1)  Intellectual  kle£as  and  (2)  Emotional  kle^as. 

The  former  are  due  to  errors  of  judgment  or  want  of  discrimination ; 
the  latter  are  produced  by  the  habits  of  our  emotional  nature  and  are  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  former.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  an  intellec 
tual  delusion  on  the  part  of  our  remote  ancestors  to  take  this  round  earth 

for     a    flat    expanse.       We.     their    wiser    sons,    have, 
Example  ot  emotional 

esa>  thanks  to    the    progress    of    science,     come     to     learn 

that  the  earth  is  round  and  not  flat.  But  although  we  know  intellectually 
that  the  idea  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth  which  our  ancestors  had  was  errone 
ous,  yet  we,  somehow  or  other,  still  feel  that  the  earth  is  not  round  but  flat. 
This  sort  of  delusion,  on  our  part,  is  an  instance  of  what  the  Buddhists  call 
an  emotional  delusion.  The  stock  example  of  such  a  delusion  is  that  of  a 
man  walking  about  at  the  dead  of  night  in  a  lonely  graveyard  and  feeling 
somewhat  uneasy  in  mind  in  spite  of  his  realising  intellectually  that  ghosts 
do  not  exist  and  that  therefore  one  ought  not  to  be  frightened  of  them. 

Intellectual  delusions  are  easy  to  remove.  The}-  arise  through  ignorance 
of  reason  and  disappear  as  soon  as  the  reason  is  known.  But  it  is  bv  no 
means  easy  to  remove  emotional  delusions,  a  typical  example  of  which  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of,  during  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war.,  in  the  case 
,  of  a  Russian  prisoner  who  frankly  admitted  his  inability  to  act  the  nocturnal 
spy  on  the  ground  of  that  though  he  did  not  and  could  not  reallv  believe  in 
ghosts,  he  was  nevertheless  frightened  of  them  in  dark  nights  and  lonelv 
places.  The  only  remedy  for  such  delusions,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  an 
adequate  training  of  the  mind  and  the  body.  This  is  the  reason  why 
emotional  delusions  are  called  in  Buddhism,  '  Bhavanaheya-klesa',  ?'.  e. 
'delusions  eradicable  through  proper  meditation  or  training',  whereas  intellec 
tual  delusions  are  termed  'Darsanabeya-klesV  /.  <>.  'delusions  removable 
through  realisation  of  the  truth/  But  although  intellectual  delusions  are 
more  easily  eradicable  than  emotional  delusions,  yet  they  are  more  violent 
than  the  latter.  The  more  violent  delusions,  namely  those  of  the  intellect, 

are  known  in  Mahay/Una  philosophy  as  "Speedy  Messen- 
Bpeedy        messenger 

and  Tar.ly  im'ssc-iifror.  ^>>  ^^  ^  cmotiOnal  delusions  are  called  "Tard 
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Messengers.  "     Each  of  these  groups  consists  of  five  members.     The  "Speedy 
Messengers"  or  intellectual  delusions  are  as  follows:-  — 

L  Kaya-drishli  i.  e.,  belief  that  tlie  five  skAndhas  constitute  the  Ego. 

2.  Anugraha-drisliti  •/.  e.,  leaning  towards  Eternalism  or  Nihilism. 

3.  Mithyadrishti  i.e.,  erroneous  views  in  general. 

4.  Drish  tiparamarsa  i.e.,  attachment  to  all  the  three  delusion  mentioned 

above. 

5.  Silavrataparamarsa  i.  c.,  attachment  to    extreme    mortifications    or 
to  superstitious  rites. 

Th;j  five  "Tardy  Messengers"  or  emotional  delusions,  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  Lobha  ....  Greed. 

2.  Dveslia  ...  Malice. 

3.  Moha  ...  Folly. 

4.  Mana  ...          Conceit. 

5.  Vicikitsa  ...  ...          Doubt. 

In    this    connection    it  must    be  noted    that  the    Pali  Abhidhamma  (see 

Section  1239  of  the  Dhammasangani)  gives  a  different 
Enumeration   of   kle- 
ias  in  the  Tali  Abhi-      enumeration  of  the  klesas,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Pali, 

dhamrr  a: 

a     term    translated     b        Pali    scholars    as 


'  torments'    or  'bases    of  corruption/ 

The  Pali  enumeration  is  as  follows  :— 

1,      Lobho          ...  ...      Greed  or  lust. 

2      Doso            ...  ...      Hate. 

3.  Moho           ...  ...      Dullness. 

4.  Mana           ...  ...      Conceit. 

5-     Ditthi          ...  ...      Error,  or  speculative  opinion. 

0.     Vickiccha   ...  ...     Perplexity. 

7.  Thin  am       ...  ...      Stolidity. 

8.  Uddhaccam  ...      Distraction,  or  excitement. 

9.  Ahirikam    ...  ...      Impudence,  or  unconscientiousness. 

10.     Anottappam  ...      Fearlessness  of  consequence,  or  disregard 

of  blame. 
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The  Pali  Abhidhamma  knows  no  classification  of  the  klesas,  and  the 
term  itself  in  its  Pali  form  Ki/esa  is  explained  as  that  whereby  the  mind  is 
difiled  (Jiilissati],  scorched  ('upatappati')  or  afflicted  ('badhiyati')  or  that 
whereby  creatures  are  brought  to  the  state  of  defilement  ('malina-bhavam') 
or  debasement  ('nihina-bhavam').  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  kleSas 
are  not  identical  with  the  Samyojanas,  or  fetters,  of  which  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  speak.  The  five  emotional  and  the  five  intellectual  delusions 
constitute  the  fundamental  or  chief  klesas.  But  there  are  many  minor 
delusions  of  habit  called  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  upaklesas  or  "Havours  of 
habit  perfumed  by  the  klesas." 

The  classification  of  the  klesas  brings  us  to  the  three  stages  which  lead 
to  Buddhahood.  They  are  as  follows  :  — 

(i)  The  stage  of  Sravaka1     which  is  attained  by  one  who  has  extirpated 
a^  the  fundamental  klesas  mentioned  above. 


(ji)  The  stage  of    Pratyekabuddha2    which  is    attained  by  one  who  has 

extirpated    not   only    all    the  fundamental  klesas    but 

Pratyekabuddha. 

also   a    part    01    upaKieaax    or    "the    flavours    or   habit 

perfurmed  by  the  klesas". 

(iii)   The  stage  of  Bodhisattva  or  "would  be  Buddha"  which    is    attained 
by    one    who  has    eradicated  all  the  principal  klesas  as 

Bodhixnttrn. 

well  as  all  the    "flavours    of    habit   perfumed  by  the 

klesas".  Mahay  anism  considers  the  stage  of  a  Bodhisattva  in  this  connec 
tion  to  be  identical  with  what  is  known  as  Arhatship  in  Hmayana. 

An  Arhat    dogmatically    is  one    who  is  walking  in  the  fourth  or  highest 

stage  of  the  path  which  leads  to  Nirvana.       This    path 
The  path  to  Nirvana, 
and  its  four  divisions.       js  divided  into  four  stages,  each  of  which  again  is   sub 

divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  degree,  viz.,  the  Marga,  or  path,  and  its 
Phala,  or  result.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  Neophyte  or  <Srotapauna';! 

who  has  entered  into  the  stream  ('srota')    of    saintship. 

He  has  got  rid  of  intellectual  delusions  and  the  first  three 
bounds  of  human  passion  ('samyojana')  namely  tatkdyadrishti  or  the  heresy 


Jap:      ShfiiHfni.  '   -Tap:      Yi'ti-ynkn.  3   Jap  :  Shiirlfint)  or  Ynm. 
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of  individuality,  vicikitsd  or  scepticism  and  slLivrataparamdr'sa  or  obser 
vance  of  ascetic  or  superstitious  rites.  The  doors  of  the  gates  of  punishment 
('apaya')  are  shut  for  him.  Buddhism  recognises  several  classes  of  srotd- 
paanas,  the  lowest  of  which  is  called  Sajotakridbhavaparama  'or  one  who  will 
be  re-born  seven  times  at  the  most'  and  the  highest  of  which  is  styled 
Kulamukla,  or  one  who  will  be  reborn  only  twice  or  thrice.  The  second 

stage  is    that  of  the  Sakridagamin  *  or  one  who  will  be 
(ii)     Sakridag&min.  .  . 

reborn  but  once  in  the  world  of  men.     He  is  also  called 

"Ekabijin."  He  has  eradicated  every  intellectual  klesa  and  also  a  part  of 
the  emotional  delusions  in  the  Realm  of  Desire.  He  has  not  only  freed  him 
self  from  the  first  three  fetters  mentioned  above  but  has  in  addition  eradicated 
Raga  (passion),  Dvesha  (hate)  and  Moha  (folly).  The  third  stage  is  that  of 
the  Anagamin2  or  one  who  will  not  be  re-born  in  the  world  of  living  men  or 
the  Realm  of  Desire.  Such  a  one  is  expected  to  have 

(iii)     Anagamin.  .  . 

extirpated  all  klesas  intellectual  and  emotional."  He 

has  freed  himself  from  all  the  Samoyjanas.  He  may  be  born  in  the  world 
of  the  gods  once  more,  after  which  he  will  forthwith  enter  the 
stage  of  Arhat.3  An  Arhat  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  longer  subject  to 

rebirth.  He  is  the  Arya,  or  the  Noble  one, par  excellence, 

(iv)     Arhat. 

although  all  others  who  are  progressing  towards  eman 
cipation  are  entitled  to  that  name.  In  later  times  the  Mahayanists  came  to 
apply  the  term  Sravaka  to  denote  their  opponents,  the  Hinayanists. 

Whoever  wishes    to    attain    to  the   highest  stage  of  saiutship  which  will 

render  him  immune  from  rebirth  in    any    of    the    three 
Very  hard  to  be  born 

as  a  human  being.  Realms,  viz.,  the  Realm  of  Desire,  the  Realm  of  Form 

and  the  Realm  of  Formlessness,  must  make  the  most  of  his  present  life  on 
earth,  for  without  being  born,  at  least,  as  a  human  being  there  is  no  possibi 
lity  for  him  to  enter  into  the  path  of  salvation.  And  the  chance  of 
being  reborn  as  a  human  being  in  a  subsequent  existence  is  indeed  ex 
tremely  remote.  Therefore  a  man  must  make  the  most  of  the  'golden  gift 
of  life' ;  otherwise  he  is  undone.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  said  by  Santi- 
deva  in  one  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  Bodhicaryavatara : 

1   Jap:  Shidagon  or  Ichirai.  -  Jap:  Anagon  or  Fiiyen.  3  Jap:  Araknn. 
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"Very  hard  indeed  it  is  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  (right)  moment 
(for  birth  as  a  human  being)  which,  when  obtained,  is  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  summum  bonum.  If,  in  this  life,  no  thought  is 
bestowed  upon  future  welfare,  whence  again  can  such  a  combination  (of 
favourable  circumstances)  arise  ?" 

The    importance  of    fa/tana,  or  the  right  moment,   is  laid  stress  on  times 
without  number  in    the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists. 

Do  not  slip  the    right 

moment.  The  well  known  passage  of  the  Dhammapada   (v.  315) 

needs  only  a  passing  reference  here.  Readers  of  the  Pali  Canon  will  recollect 
a  couplet  in  the  Therigathfi,  attributed  to  a  nun  called  Tissa  which  runs  as 
follows  :  — 

"Tisse  yunjassu  dhammehi  khano  tarn  ma  upaccaga 
khanatita  hi  socanti  nirayamhi  samappita." 

["O  Tissa  !  apply  thyself  to  virtues  and  do  thou  not  let  slip  the  right 
moment,  for  those  who  let  the  right  moment  slip,  are  doomed  to  sorrow, 
being  consigned  to  hell."] 

Now  what  is  this  right  moment  ?  In  the  technical  language  of  Buddhist 

philosophy   it    is    called    "the    Ninth  moment"    or  the 
The    explanation     of 

right  moment.  moment  which  excludes  the  eight  evil  moments  detailed 

in  the  followin     versus  me  mo  rial-is  :  — 


or  as  the  Pali   religious    compendium    entitled    "Saddhammopayana"    puts 
it:— 

"Tayo  apaya  aruppasannam  paccantiman  pi  ca 
pancindriyanam  vekallam  micchadi//hi  ca  daruna 
Apatubhavo  Buddhassa  saddhammamatadayino 
a^//akkhana  asamaya  iti  etc  pakasita," 
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The  locus  ctaMttiti*  for  this  is  the  :29th  section  of  the  8th  Nipata  of  the 
Anguttara  Nikaj'a  where  Buddha  points  out  to  his  disciples  the  eight 
moments  or  opportunities  which  are  unfavourable  for  the  practice  of  a 
pure  life  ('akkhana  asamaya  brahmacariyavasaya').  These  are  respectively, 
(1)  birth  in  hell;  (2)  birth  among  brute  beasts;  (3)  birth  among-  the  pretax, 
(4)  birth  among  the  long-lived  gods  of  the  Realm  of  Formlessness  from 
which  they  are  bound  to  transmigrate  elsewhere  and  where  there  is  no  chance 
for  them  to  hear  the  Good  Law : — 

"Aruppfisannaloke  pi  sovanopuyavajjito  Saddhammasavanaliino  katham 
punnam  karissati";  (3)  birth  in  the  country  of  remote  barbarians  where 
there  is  no  one  to  speak  of  Buddha's  laws ;  ((>)  adherence  to  wrong  views 
and  false  beliefs  (micchaditthika  vipiritidassauo)  (7)  birth  with  impaired 
mental  faculties  and,  consequently,  without  the  power  of  discriminating-  bet 
ween  light  and  wrong,  (8)  birth  at  a  time  when  the  (rood  Law  does  not 
preached  anywhere. 

* 

Such  are  the  'eight  akshanas'  or  wrong  moments.  The  ninth  moment 
is  the  right  moment  when  all  the  above  mentioned  possibilities  are  excluded, 
and  one  is  born  with  unimpaired  faculties  as  a  human  being,  at  a  period 
and  in  a  place,  which  affords  every  facility  or  hearing  and  acliug  according 
to  the  Good  Law. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  birth  as  a  human  being  is  illustrated 
Simile  for  the  cliffi-  by  the  well  known  Simile  of  the  One-eyed  Tortoise  : 

cultv  of  obtaining   1m-  ^  r   i  A  I-IIA  A    /•  A   >> 

man  birth.  Maharnava  -  yuga-cchidra  -  kurma-gnvurpanopama    . 

This  simile  which  frequently  occurs  in  Buddhist  works  of  both  the  Vehicles, 
such  as  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  (Ch.  xxv),  Nagarjuna's  Friendly 
Epistle  (Stanza  59  of  the  Tibetan  version),  Bodhicamivatara  (iv  20), 
Therigatha  (Gathas  of  Sumedha,  v  500)  Atthasalini  (P.  T.  S.  p.  (50,  sec. 
191)  and  Saddhammopayana  (v.-l  -1-  J.  P.  T.  S.  for  1887)  was  long  mis 
understood  by  European  scholars,  including  Burnouf  and  Kern,  the 
latter  of  whom  regarded  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  mythological 
tortoise  which  supports  the  earth  in  Hindu  cosmogony.  It  was  for 
the  first  time  properly  explained  by  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Harinath  De  who, 
in  a  valuable  contribution  to  Prof,  lihvs  Davids'  Pali  Text  Society's  Journal 
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for  190(1- — 1907,  traced  it  back  to  the  B&lopanditasuttam  of  the  Majjhinia 
Xikaya  where  Buddha  uses  the  similitude  : — "  Imagine  to  yourself,  () 
Bhikkhus,  that  a  man  should  throw  into  the  ocean  a  yoke  with  one  hole  in 
it ;  that  this  yoke  should  be  tossed  by  the  east  wind  to  the  West,  by  the 
west  wind  to  the  East,  by  the  north  wind  to  the  South  and  by  the  south 
wind  to  the  North.  Imagine  also  that  there  should  be  in  the  ocean  a  one- 
evecl  tortoise  which  raises  its  head  once  only  at  the  end  of  a  century.  Xow 
what  do  vou  say,  ()  Bhikkhus,  would  that  one-eyed  tortoise  put  its  neck  into 
the  hole  of  the  yoke  or  not  ?" 

"If  it  should  at  all,  O  Lord",  replied  the  Bhikkus,  "it  would  do 
so  by  the  rarest  chance  only  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  period  of 
time." 

"  Far  sooner  indeed,  O  Bhikkhus,"  said  Buddha,  "would  that  one-eved 
tort.oise  put  its  neck  into  that  only  hole  of  the  yoke  than  would  an 
ignorant  man  who  has  once  fallen  into  one  of  the  evil  ynlix  (i.  e.,  birth 
among  brute  beasts,  goblins  or  in  hell)  would  be  able  to  regain  birth  among 
human  beings." 

Such  is  the  difficulty  of  attaining  human  birth.  "  Even  those  who  die 
off  from  the  world  of  gods",  says  XAgArjuna,  "if  they  have  not  any 
residuum  of  good  Karma  left,  they  too  must  irrevocably  be  born,  according 
to  their  merit,  among  brute  beasts,  goblins  or  in  a  region  of  hell." 

Therefore  a  man  should  make  the  most  of  his  human  existence,  for,  as 
Nagarjuna  says  "  whoever  born  as  a  human  being  commits  sin,  is  more 
foolish  than  one  who  useth  for  vomiting  purposes  vessels  made  of  gold  and 
set  with  gem." 

What  then,   according  to  Buddhism,   is  the  one  thing  needful  for  deliver 
ance?  It  is  character.     And  character,  as  Novalis  puts  it,  is  nothing    but  a 
A  paramount  import-      perfectly  educated    will.       Therefore,    it    is     the    para- 

ance    for    moksha    or  . 

deliverence.  mount    duty    or    man    to    control    his    will    or,'    as    it 

is  called  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit,  his  f/lttini,  a  word  translated  ordi 
narily  by  'mind'  or  'heart.'  The  restlessness  of  mind  is,  in  Buddhist 
works,  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  monkey  or  of  an  excited  elephant 
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which  has  to  be  tied  up  with  the  rope  of  mindfulness  (sjfar^).  Thus 
NAgfirjuna  says  to  King  Sadvslhana  in  his  Friendly  Epistle,  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  you  in  many  words  that  you  need  not  fear,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  useful  counsel  to  this  effect  :  'Subdue  your  mind  for  the  Blessad 
One  has  declared  that  the  mind  is  the  root  of  all  our  conditions'." 

tnirgihraT  wf: 

as  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  Sanskrit  Dharmapada  unearthed  at  Turf  an 
has  it. 

Mild  1tten  a  man  embrace  Buddhism  in  order  to  attain  deliverance  ? 
Buddhism  replies  :  "No."  It  is  enough  that  a  man  should  know  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  when  a  man  knows  really  and  truly  what  is 
light  and  realises  also  the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  not  doing  it  at  the  proper 
time,  he  assuredly  will  not  swerve  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Man, 
whatever  his  faith  may  be,  will  always  reap  the  fruits  of  his  Karma,,  or, 
as  the  great  Athenian  poet  has  said,  "He  who  does  must  bear  the  conse- 

* 

quences  of  his  deed  —  this  is  an  old-world  law"  (Aeschylus  Choephori.  1.  310). 

The  Good  Law,  says  Buddha  in  the  Anguttara  Nikaya,  knows  no 
limitation  of  time  or  place,  and  holds  good  "whether  Buddhas  arise,  or 
whether  they  do  not  arise."  And  as  true  it  is  that  every  cause  must  be 
followed  by  its  effect,  so  true  it  is  that  whatever  good  or  evil  a  man  does 
here  follows  him  when  he  departs  this  life  :  — 

gSft  1%  *T*T5r.  ^VfTCSWT 

.  n 


In  this  respect  Buddhism  is  perhaps  much  more  catholic  than  Christianity 
theoretical  or  practical.  The  prospect  held  out  by  Christianity  to  the  virtuous 
heathen  after  death  is  certainly  not  very  hopeful.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
Christian  Missionary  would  reply  to  you,  were  you  to  ask  him  what 
destiny  or  abode  awaited  Vasishtha  or  Kanva  or  Yudhishthira  or  Bhishma 
or  any  such  good  and  great  men  who  flourished  in  India  ages  before  the  advent 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  this  earth.  But  the  case  of  such  men  and  of  many  others 
who  flourished  in  this  country  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  but  whose  lot  it 
was  not  to  read  or  hear  of  him,  —  I  mean  men  like  Sankara,  Ramanuja, 
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Chaitanya  or  Nanak — was  first  taken  up  by  the  great  Italian  poet,  Dante 
Alisjhieri  who  in  the  nineteenth  canto  of  the  Paradiso  describes  how  in  the 

~ 

Heaven  of  Justice  there  arose  in  his  mind  a  hope  that  he  may  find  at  last 
the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  long  tortured  him,  viz.,  the  reason 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  virtuous  heathen  from  heaven,  a  decision  so  contrary 
in  seeming  to  God's  justice,  and  how  he  then  addressed  the  just  kings 
who  composed  the  Divine  Eagle,  in  the  following  words : — 

"A  man  is  born  upon  the  bank  of  the  Indus  and  there  is  none  there  to 
speak  or  read  or  write  of  Christ  ;  and  all  his  desires  and  actions  are  good  so 
far  as  human  reason  sees.  He  is  sinless  in  life  and  in  speech.  He  dies 
unbaptised  and  without  faith.  Where  is  the  justice  in  his  being  damned  ? 
Where  is  his  fault  if  he  does  not  belief  ?" 

For  this  harmless  and  unimpertinent  query  Dante  first  receives  an  un- 
celfjstial  objurgation  but  is  subsequently  told  :— 

•  "To  this  realm  of  heaven  never  rose  one  who  believed  not  in  'Christ/ 
neither  before  nor  after  he  was  crucified.  But  see  many  cry  'Christ, 
Christ/  who  on  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  far  less  near  to  him  than 
such  as  know  not  Christ." 

Buddhism  does  not  limit  its  blessings  to  any  particular  division  of  time 
»or  place,  for  it  believes  in  Buddhas  that  preceded  Gautama  Buddha,  the 
son  of  King  Suddhodana,  as  well  as  in  Buddhas  to  come,  seeing  that 
every  living  being  has  in  it  the  latent  germs  of  Buddhahood.  Buddhism 
deprecates  all  ambition  for  the  attainment  of  an  existence  in  heaven,  for 
"as  the  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  heaven  is  great,  the  pain  of  dying  there 
is  proportionately  greater,"  and  it  regards  as  the  highest  among  all  blisses 
the  bliss  of  the  cessation  of  desire.  Buddhism  in  its  universal  applicability 
is  summed  up  in  the  well  known  verse  of  the  Dhammapada  : — 

"Sabbapfipass*  akaranam  kusalass'  upasampada 
saccitaparyodfipanam  etam  Buddhana  sasanam." 

"Not  to  commit  sin,  to  practice  virtue,  to  purify  one's  heart — these 
three  precepts  represent  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  the  Buddhas  of  all 
aires." 
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He  who  carries  out  in  his  Hie  these  three  precepts  of  purity  will  attain 
to  that  stage  of  supreme  perfection  which  Euddhism  calls  Tatrulgatahood, 
Christianity  "godliness"  and  which  Aristotle,,  breaking  through  his  habi- 
tual  reserve,  enthusiastically  extols  as  the  development  of  the  principle  of 
immortality  within  us  (Eth.  X.  10.  7*8  "ep/i'ofioii  endeclietai  athanattzomen"). 


"What  a  marvel  !  This  human  frame,,  the  very  emblem  of  impurity, 
becomes,  through  the  alchemy  of  Enlightenment,  the  priceless  image  of 
Buddhahood.  Firmly  lay  hold,  therefore,  of  this  sovereign  elixir.  O  ye 
who  wander  about  from  birth  to  birth,  like  traffickers  from  market  to 
market,  seize  this  priceless  pearl  of  enlightenment,  the  excellence  of  which 
has  been  realised  by  Sages  who  alone  are  the  leaders  of  this  caravan,  of 
existence." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    SARVASTITVAVADINS.1 

Most  of  you  will  recollect  the  great  excitement  which  was  created  in  the 
year  1909,  all  over  the  journalistic  world,  by  lengthy  telegraphic  messages 
detailing  the  importance  of  the  archaeological  discoveries  made  by  Dr. 
Spooner  in  the  North  Western  Frontier  of  India.  To  the  energetic 
An  introduction  to  the  excavator  himself  it  mast  have  been  a  source  of  no  ordi- 

S  a  r  va  s  ti  t  i  va  vadin  . 

school.  nary  satisfaction  to  reel  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in 

putting  his  hand  on  what  appeared,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  the  contains  of  the 
great  Stupa  of  Kanishka,  which,  according  to  lliouen  Tsang,  was  orginally 
150  feet  in  height  and  had  a  superstructure  of  gilt  copper  discs  together 
witH  a  large  five-staged  base. 

'The  great  Chinese  traveller  relates  in  his  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  Stupa  that  "it  was  built  by  Kanishka  in  fulfilment  of  Buddha's  prophecy 
to  Ananda  to  the  effect  that  400  years  after  the  Tatlmgata's  Niavana  a 
sovereign  named  Kanishka  would  reign  over  all  Jambudvipa  and  would 
raise  a  Stupa  in  which  would  be  collected  many  of  Buddha's  flesh  and  bone- 
relics."  On  the  authority  of  Hiouen  Tsang,  to  whose  credit  it  must  be  said 
that  he  never  wilfully  makes  an  incorrect  statement,  the  officers  of  the 
Archaeological  Department  concluded  that  the  relics  enclosed  in  the  precious 
casket  discovered  in  Kanishka' s  Stupa  must  be  the  "long  missing"  bones 
of  Buddha  himself.  This  identification  came  at  a  most  opportune  moment, 
for  the  contents  of  the  casket  excavated  in  the  Piprawa  Tope  with  its 
ambiguous  inscription,  had  already  commenced  to  arouse  suspicion  in  the 
learned  world  as  to  its  claims  to  sanctity,  although  scholars  were  not  wanting 
even  in  Europe  who  sincerely  believed  that  the  bones  in  question  were  in 
reality  a  portion  of  the  body-relic  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

To  this  category  belonged  the  late  Professor  Pischel  in  whose  yet  unpub 
lished  lectures  on  the  Prakrita  Languages,  if  I  remember  aright,  the 


1   Jap:   Slwho-jitsu-u-ron,  or  Itsai-u-bu-shiu. 
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Piprawa  Tope  is  actually  called  the  Tomb  of  Buddha.  But  oriental 
scholars  in  general,  and  we  Buddhists  in  particular,  are  deeply  grateful 
to  Dr.  Fleet's  learning  and  ingenuity  which  has  at  last  proved,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  only  possible  meaning,  which  can  be  extracted 
from  the  correct  order  of  the  words  of  the  inscription,  is  that  the  bones  belong 
to  the  Sakyas,  the  clansmen  of  Gautama  Buddha.  With  the  progress  of 
Archaeological  discovery,  Buddha's  bones  will  probably  become  as  numerous 
in  the  centuries  to  come  as  fragments  of  the  True  Cross  on  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  crucified  were  in  the  middle  ages.  And  even  if  the  bones  discovered  in 
Kanishka's  Stupa  turn  out  to  be  those  of  a  less  eminent  personage  than 
Buddha,  the  zeal  and  the  industry  of  the  learned  explorers  deserves  no  detrac 
tion  from  the  praises  which  have  already  been  bestowed  on  it,  for  did  not  the 
great  German  explorer  Dr.  Schliemann  himself  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion 
when,  after  one  of  his  interesting  excavations,  he  telegraphed  to  the  King  of 
Greece  that  he  had  at  last  lighted  upon  the  corpse  of  the  mighty  Agame 
mnon  ?  . 

Hiouen  Tsang,  as  Thomas   "Wattcrs,     his    latest   translator,    points   out, 
records  chiefly  what  he  had  learnt    from    hearsay    or  oral  tradition  prevalent 

Is  Hiouen  Tsang's  in  the  localities  which  he  visited.  Even  the  prediction 
statement  absolutely  i  i  M  i«  -rr  • 

correct  ?  about  the  building  or  Kamshka  s  lope  to  which  he    re 

fers  in  his  travels  is  said  in  the  Sacred  Canon  to  have  been  made  by  Buddha 
not  to  Ananda,  as  Hiouen  Tsang  seems  to  think,  but  to  the  Boddhisattva 
Vajrapani  in  a  hamlet  named  Khar  jura  where  Buddha  pointed  to  a  small  boy 
making  a  mud  Tope  at  a  little  distance  and  told  Vajrapani  that  on  the  identi 
cal  spot,  four  centuries  later  a  King  named  Kanishka  would  erect  a  stupa 
which  would  be  known  to  posterity  as  Kanishka's  Stupa.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  as  I  once  mentioned  to  that  amiable  scholar  and  archaeologist,  the  late 
Dr.  Ernst  Theodor  Bloch,  that  in  a  Chinese  work  preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Tokyo,  which  treats  of  Buddhist  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India  and 
out  of  India  and  is  the  composition  of  a  Chinese  pilgrim  who  visited  Kani 
shka's  Stupa  in  question  at  least  two  centuries  earlier  than  Hiouen  Tsang, 
there  occurs  absolutely  no  mention  of  Buddha's  relics  having  been  deposited 
their  either  by  Kanishka  or  by  any  of  his  successors.  Dr.  Theodor  Bloch  too 
had  his  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  these  supposed  relic?  of  Buddha  and 
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expressed  a  desire  to  me  to  have  the  extract  I  had  referred  to  transcribed 
and  translated ;  but  alas !  it  was  not  given  to  me  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
that  ardent  and  unselKsh  scholar  so  early  lost  to  us. 

Dr.  Theodor  Bloch  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  teachings  of 
Buddha  are  infinitely  more  important  to  humanity  than  Buddha's  body- 
relics,  so  that  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  bones  found  in 
Kanishka's  Tope  matters  but  little  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kharo- 
shthi  inscription  which  the  casket  bears  is  much  more  to  our  purpose.  The 
exact  words  I  do  not  recollect,  but  the  inscription  contains  a  respectful 
mention  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Sarvastitvavudins  ('dcdrydndm  fsarvdxtitvavd- 
dinditi  parigralie'} .  Now  who  were  these  teachers  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins, 
and  why  should  they  of  all  persons  have  found  preference  in  an  inscription 
of  this  nature  ?  These  two  questions  will  have  to  be  answered,  before  we 
enter  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Sar 
vastitvavadins. 

As  is  well  known  to  most  of  you,  in  Buddha's  life-time  his  disciples 
were  saved  from  the  curse  of  a  schism,  thanks  to  the  magnetic  personality 

of  their  teacher.     But  tradition  relates  that   when    110 
The  conservative 

party  and  the  pro-res  g  ]iaj  eiapsed  after  the  death  of  the  Great  Teacher, 

sive      section      among       J 

Buddhists.  there  arose  amongst  his  followers  a  violent  controversy 

regarding  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Vinaya,  or  rules  for  the  order,  which 
divided  them,  at  last,  into  two  bitterly  antagonistic  camps.  The  conservative 
party  came  to  be  designated  as  the  StJiaviras  or  'the  Elders'  while 
their  opponents,  who  constituted  the  liberal  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  progressive  section,  styled  themselves  Mahdsangliika  or  Members 
of  the  Great  Congregation.  The  details  of  this  memorable  contro 
versy  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  all  their  fullness,  but  this  much 
we  know  for  certain  that  one  of  the  fundamental  points  of  difference  related 
to  the  question  of  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  by  a  sentient  creature. 
The  Sthaviras  maintained  that  Buddhahood  was  a  quality  that  had  to  be 
acquired  and  accordingly  laid  great  stress  on  the  observance  of  the  rules  of 
the  Vinaya  and  the  practice  of  the  injunctions  to  morality,  which  in  their 
opinion  was  the;  sole  means  whereby  Buddhahood  could  be  attained.  The 
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MahAsanghikas,  on  the  other  hand,  declared,  on  the  strength  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  that  Buddhahood  was  a  quality  inborn  in 
every  human  being,  and  that  by  adequate  development  it  was  capable  of 
raising  its  possessor  to  the  rank  of  a  Tathfvgatha.  The  \iews  of  the 
Sthaviras  found  adherents  in  Northern  India,  and  their  centre  was  Kashmire. 

This  Sthaviravada  or  the  Orthodox  View  of   the  Elders  is  said  to  be  the 

The  Sthaviravada  and  l[neB^  ancestor  of  Ceyloncsc  Buddhism  which  loves  to 
Coylonesc  Buddhism.  styie  itgelf  TheravMa  (Sh:  <Sthavira'  =  7W/:  'Thera')- 
But  the  alleged  ancestry  is  unfortunately  based  on  such  evidence  as  appears  to 
my  limited  intellect  to  border  well-nigh  on  fiction  and  mythology. 
The  Mahasanghikas — whose  leaders  curiously  enough  are  identified  with 
the  Vatsiputriyas  by  the  half-fabulous  chronicles  of  Ceylon,  although 

Vasumitra   expressly   includes    the    latter     among     the     Sthaviravadins 

nourished  chiefly  in  Eastern  and  Western  India.  Its  main  centre  was 
the  Kingdom  of  Magadha  which  welcomed  with  open  arms  these 
precursors  of  the  Mahayana  (for  the  Mahasanghikas  really  were  such),  just'as 
in  the  days  of  king  Bimbisara  it  had  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  teachings 

c5 

of  the  royal   ascetic    of    the    Sakya    race.     By    the    commencement    of  the 
The  schisms  of    the      third  century  after  Buddha's  death,  the  Mahasanghikas 

Mahnsanghika.  TJ.  •    ^          •  TOO 

were  split  up  into  nine  different  schools,  viz.  the 
(1)  Mulamahasanghikas, 1  (2)  Ekavyavaharikas,2  (3)  Lokottaravadins/ 
(4)  Kaurukullaka,4  (5)  Bahus'rutiya,5  (0)  Prajnaptivadins, fi  (7)  Caityasailas,7 
(8)  Avarasailas,8  (9)  Uttarasailas. 9 

An  account  of  the  views  held  by  these  short-lived  schools  falls  beyond 
the  scope  of  my  lectures,  as  my  subject  is  'Systems  of  Buddhistic  thought ', 
but  those  of  you  who  are  curious  to  know  their  tenets  will  find  sufficient 
materials  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  in  the  three  Chinese  versions  of 
Vasumitra's  "Treatise  on  the  Points  of  Contention  between  the  Different 
Schools  of  Buddhism/'7 

The  Sthaviravadins    too  had  also  by    this  time  split  up  into  two  schools, 


1   Jap:  Kcmpon.<laixhu-l>u.  2  Jap:  Istetsu-bu..  3   Jap  :  Setsn-shvssc-bu. 

4  Jap:  -Kcl-in-lu.  5   Jap:   Tomon-bu.  °  Jap :  Setmi-l-e-bu. 

?    Jay:   Si-i-ta-saa-bu.  »   Jap:   Sci-xan-j^-bn.        9   Jap:  Hol;i-fav-jfi>bu. 
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The     schims  of   the      viy"     &    fftfiiiifivanta,1     and      (£)  Sarodsiitvavddin*  \ 
Sthaviravada,  an(]  ju  th(;    courgc  of  the  fom.th  C(mtu,y    after  Buddha's 

death,  nine  more  schools  sprang  up  out  of  the  original  Sthaviravadins.  The 
names  of  these  are  : 

(1)  YatsTputriyas  ;  2  (2)  Dharmottaras  ;  :J  (3)  Bhadrayiinikas  ;  l 
(4)  Sammitiyas  ;5  (5)  Shannagarikas  ;e  (0)  Mahisasakas  ;7  (7)  Dharma- 
guptakas  ;8  (8)  Kasyapiyas  ;9  (9)  Sautrantikas. 

These  eleven  schools  of  the  Sthaviravada   together  with  the  nine  schools, 

which  sprang  from  the    Mahasanghika,    make  up    the  twenty  schools  of  the 

Hinavana    which    are  mentioded    in  Yasumitra's    treatise.      How  these  sub 

divisions    arose    from    the    two    main    divisions    is  not 

How    these    subdivi 

sions   arose    from  the      exactly    known    to    us.    A    few  scray  informations  can 

two  main  schools  ? 

be  gathered  from  Yasumitra.     For  instance  the  Bahu- 

srutijas  owed  their  estrangement  from  the  original  Mahasanghika  school 
to  the  fact,  that  unlike  the  latter,  they  denied  the  transcendental  character 
of  all  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  excepting  the  doctrines  of  (a)  universal 
impermanence,  (b)  universal  suffering,  (c)  universal  'sCinyatcV  or  void, 
(d)  universal  andlman  or  non-ego,  and  (e)  'Nirvana  being  the  only  calm/ 
Again,  the  Mahasanghika  school  discarded  the  Prajnaptivadins  who  there 
upon  formed  a  separate  school  by  themselves,  because,  while  the  former 
maintained  that  the  actual  state  of  dharma  exists  in  the  present  only 
and  not  in  the  past  and  the  future,  the  latter  went  a  step  further  and 
boldly  affirmed  that  even  in  the  present  the  actual  state  of  dharma 
has  no  real  existence  except  in  the  case  of  the  five  skandJias  or  'constituents 
of  being/ 

Likewise  among  the  Sthaviravfidins,  the  Sautrantikas  formed  them 
selves  into  an  independent  school,  because  of  their  adherence  of  the  Sutra 
Pitaka,  or  the  Section  consisting  of  the  discourses  of  Buddha,  to  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  two  other  Pitakas  viz.,  the  Vinaya  or  the  Rules  for  the  Order 
and  the  Abhidharma  or  Philosophy.  Their  opponents,  the  most  influential 

1  Jap:  Sessan-ju-bu.  2  Jap:  Doku-shi*l»i.  K  Jap:  Ho-ji6-bu. 

4   Jap:  Ken-chu-lit.  5   Jap:  Sh6-ryo-bu.  "  Jap:  Mitxuriti-san-lni. 

1  Jap:  Kechi-bn.  8  Jap;  H6-zo~bu.  "  Jap:  On-ko-bu. 
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schools  of  the  Sthaviravada  whom  they  designated  under  the  common  title 
of  Vaibhashikas  or  'Adherents  of  the  Vibhasha  (or  Commentary  on  the 
Abhidharma)'  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  the  Abhidharmapitaka 
and,  generally  speaking,  refused  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Sutrapitaka 
and  the  Vinayapitaka.  In  later  times,  the  so-called  Vaibhashikas 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  Sarvastitvavadins  ;  and  the  two  names 
became  mutually  interchangeable  although,  properly  speaking,  the 
Sarvastitvavadins  originally  formed  a  section  of  the  Vaibhashikas.  A 
few  of  the  schools  of  the  Sthaviravada  owed  their  origin  to  the  peculia 
rities  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  places  where  they  flourished, 
a  fact  which  can  be  gathered  from  their  very  names  such  as  Haima- 
vanta,  CaUyasaila,  Avarasai.ln  and  Uttara&aila. 

In  Hindu  and  Jaina  accounts  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  we    find    mention 
The  Buddhist  schools      of  onlv  four  schools,    viz.     (1)     the    Madhyamikas,    or 

mentioned     in    Hindu  t 

and  Jaina  works.  nihilists,    (2)    the    Yogacaras,  or    subjective    idealists, 

(3)  the  Sautrfuitikas,  or  representationists  and  (4)  Vaibhashikas,  or  prt'sen- 
tationists.  The  chief  tenets  of  each  of  these  schools  fare  supposed  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  stanza  :  —  • 


f% 


TO 

These  four  probably  represented  the  principal  classes  of  Buddhists  who 
flourished  in  India  at  a  time  when  militant  Vedantism  was  hurling  its 
missiles  against  the  moribund  faith  of  Sugata.  The  works  of  the  Buddhists 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  know  of  no  such  fourfold  classification,  so  that,  if  I 
depart  from  it,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  erring  in  good 
company,  if  at  all  it  be  an  error  to  analyse  Buddhism  from  the  Buddhist 
point  of  view.  The  explanations  given  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the 
four  classes  of  Buddhist  philosophers  in  Hindu  works,  such  as  the  SarvaiJa- 
rsanasaingraJia  and  the  Brahmavidyabharana,  are  fanciful  and  incorrect, 
ignoring  as  they  do  the  historical  sequence  of  the  development  of  thought. 
The  passages  cited  by  them  in  support  of  their  view  as  to  the  four  classes 
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of  opinions  being  merely  an  expression  of  the  points  of  view  from  which 
one  and  the  same  thing  is  considered,  are  in  reality  irrelevant,  for  when 
refferecl  back  to  their  context  the  passages  do  not  at  all  admit  of  the  inter 
pretation  which  is  forced  upon  them  by  Hindu  critics  of  Buddhism.  Take 
for  insistance,  the  well  known  stanza  of  Nagarjuna  cited  by  Madhavacarya  : 


["The  teachings  of  the  Buddhas  take  their  character  from  the  under 
standings  of  beings  (who  hear  them).  Verily  they  owe  their  diversity  in 
this  world  to  the  fact  of  (the  Buddhas  having  employed)  a  diversity  of 
methods  (in  their  teachings).  Sometimes  they  are  deep,  sometimes  they 
are  superficial,  at  other  times  they  are  both  superficial  and  deep.  Yes,  their 
teachings  are  diverse,  but  the  doctrine  of  f^unyatfi,  the  characteristic  of 
which  is  non-duality,  is  not  diverse"] 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  Prof.  Gough  mistranslates  the  last 
line  as  "diverse  is  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  void  which  is  a  negation  of 
duality."  The  Tibetan  version  of  the  lines  (Tanjur,  Rgyud  xxxiii 
fol.  45  b)  proves  Prof.  Gough's  error. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  real  meaning  of  these  lines  we  find  that  they 
refer  not  to  the  four  different  schools  of  Buddhism,  as  Madhavacarya  makes 
out,  but  to  the  two  sorts  of  doctrines  taught  by  Buddha  viz.,  the  conven 
tional  (samvritt)  and  the  transcendental  (paramdHlui}  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  in  an  earlier  lecture.  The  loet/s  classicus  for  this  idea  is  the 
oth  chapter  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  where  Buddha  is  represented  as 
sain  : 


1    "Sarva-darsana-saiigraha,"  P,  19, 
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vrrorfa 


["Lord  of  Righteousness  am  I,  l>om  in  tliis  world  to  eradicate  existence. 
I  preach  the  Law  to  living  being's,  having*  known  what  salvation  is.  Mighty 
men  of  firm  understanding  always  observe  my  preachings.  The}'  even  keep 
it  a  mystery  and  reveal  it  not  to  living  beings.  That  knowledge  is  hard 
to  understand,  and  the  ignorant,  should  they  come  to  hear  it  before  being 
prepared  for  it,  would  foolishly  arouse  desires  in  themselves  and  deviating, 
from  the  right  part  would  wander  about  (in  samsara).  I  preach  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  an:l  the  capacity  of  the  hearer, 
and  by  diversity  of  meaning  I  cause  right  views  to  arise  in  the  minds 
of  different  people."]  , 

The  allusion  in  such  passages  is  obviously  to    the    conventional    and  «  the 
transcendental  doctrines  taught  by  Buddha.       The  his- 

Tlie    historical    order 

of  the  rise  of  these  se-  torical  order  of  the  rise  of  these  four  schools,  as  I  have 
vcral  schools. 

said  before,  disproves  Madhavacarya's  account  of  their 

origin.  Thus  the  Yaibhashikas  arose  in  the  third  century  after  Buddha's  death; 
the  Sautrantikas  came  in  the  fourth  ;  the  Madhyamika  school,  as  Aryadeva 
states,  came  into  existence  five  hundred  years  after  the  Nirvana  of 
Buddha,1  and  Asanga,  the  founder  of  the  Yogacaras  or  the  A^ijnana- 
vadins  is,  at  least,  as  late  as  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Although  Hindu  critics  of  Buddhism  are,  in  a  sense,  right  in  including 
the  Yaibhashikas  and  the  Sautrantikas  in  the  category  of  the 
Sarvastitvavadins  on  the  ground  that  both  schools  believe  in  the 
reality  of  the  eighteen  dhatu*,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Sautrantikas  never  called  themselves  Sarvastitvavadins  because  the  author 
itative  works  of  the  latter  school  were  not  the  same  as  others.  The 
difference  between  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Yaibhashikas  and  the 
Sautrantikas  are  numerous,  but,  as  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  prevents 

1   See    Aryudevas    commentary    oil    the    opening    stanza    of    the    "Madhyamika-Sastra," 
(Xumalayivas  Chinese  version.) 
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me  from  entering  into  them,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  observation 
that  while  the  Vaibhashikas  acknowledged  the  direct  perception  of  exterior 
objects,  the  Sautrantikas  held  that  exterior  objects  merely  exist  as  images 
and  are  indirectly  apprehended.  In  the  18th  section  of  the  second  book 
of  his  commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  Sankaracarya,  after  rejecting 
the  semi-destructive  atomic  theory  of  the  Vaiseshikas  inveigles  against 
Buddhism  in  the  following  manner  : — 

"  We  have  said  that  the  system  of  the   Vaiseshikas  cannot  be   accepted, 
Sankaras     statement      Because    it   is  irrational,    contrary    to    the    Vedas    and 

on  the  Buddhist  schools  -,     ••          ,1         •,  -•        T,      •  -i  •-,•    ,• 

not   approved    by    the    learned,     it   is    semi-mhihstic. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  wholly  nihilistic  doctrine  (viz.,  that 
of  the  Buddhists)  is  still  more  worthy  of  rejection  seeing  that  nihilism 
is  a  very  pernicious  thing.  This  doctrine  has  a  variety  of  forms  owing 
either  to  diversity  of  views  or  to  diversity  of  adherents.  There  are 
three-  schools  of  Buddhists,  viz.  (1)  that  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins, 
(2)  that  of  Vijnauavadins,  and  (3)  that  of  the  Sunyatavadins.  We 
proceed  to  refute  first  the  Sarvastitvavadins  who  maintain  the  reality 
of  everything  external  as  well  as  internal,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
elements  as  well  as  of  the  elementary,  of  mind  as  well  as  of  the  mental." 
Sankara  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  views  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  and, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  commits  a  number  of  blunders.  What  Sankara's 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  Sarvastitvavadins  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  he  could 
not  have  consulted  their  authoritative  philosophical  works  in  their 
original  form. 

The  first  authoritative  work  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  is  the    Alhidharma- 

jUdna-prast/idna-sdstra    which    was  composed    by    the 
The  first  authoritative  .  _ 

work  of  the  Sarvasti-      venerable    Katyfvyaniputra  three   centuries   after    Bud- 

tvavadin  school. 

dha's  death.     The  original  Sanskrit  text  of   this    work, 

which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  15072  slokas  is  lost,  but  two  Chinese 
translations  of  it  are  extant,  the  earlier  of  which  was  completed  about 
A.  D.  382  and  the  later  is  the  performance  of  Hiouen  Tsang.  In  the 
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next  century  King  Kanishka   is    said    to    have    commanded    500    Sthaviras 
or  Elders  to  collect  together  all   the    works  which    constituted  the  authorita 
tive  canon  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins.     This    important    collection    was    made 
under  the  superintendence  of  an    Elder   or    Sthavira    named  Parsva    who  is 
said  to  have  heen    the    teacher    of   the    poet-philosopher   Asvaghosha.     But 
by  far  the  greatest  philosophical  compilation  of  that  age,  or,    for    the    matter 
of  that,  of  any  period  of  Buddhism,    is    that    monumental    encyclopaedia    of 
Hinayana      philosophy   called    the    Abhidkarma-mahdvibhdshd-sdstra,  which 
is  a  luminous  as    well    as  a    voluminous    commentary    on    Katyayaniputra's 
Abhidhanna-jiidna-prastJidna-'sdstra.     The    Sanskrit   original    of   this    work 
is  lost,  but  Hiouen    Tsang's    Chinese    translation    of    it  exists,    consisting  of 
200  fasciculi  which  contain  438440  Chinese  characters.     In  the  introduction 
of  this  great  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  the  original  authorship 
of  Abhidharma  is  attributed  to    Buddha    himself  who  is    there  said    to  have 
expounded  it  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  disciple  Sariputra    or  of 
an  assembly  of  500    Arhats    or  of   the  Gods    themselves    or  of  a   number  of 
laymen  who  had  put    on    the   garb    of    Bhikshus,    according    as  one    or  the 
other   of    these    traditions    is  credited.     The  propagator  of  this    ofistra  was 
Katyayaniputra  and  hence,  says  the  introduction,  its  authorship  is  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  that  Sthavira.     We  are  also  told  that  "the  self -nature  (si.-abhdi.-a) 
of  Abhidharma  is  wisdom  undefiled  (aiidsraiia-praji'ia} ."    Another  interesting 
fact    also    is    given    there,    viz.,    the    derivation    of  the    word   Abhidharma. 
Hitherto    the    only   derivation    known    of    that    word  was  that  given  in  the 
Abhidharma-kosa    which    is    the  same  as  that    given    by  Buddhaghosha  in 
the  opening    chapter    of  the  Atthasalini    where   it    is    said   that   the    word 
Abhidharma  means  "  Dharmajw/r  excellence"  (  "  Ken'atthena  Abhidharmo  ? 
Dhammdtirekadhammavisesatthena.      Atirekavisesatthadipako  hi   ettha    abhi- 
taddo"} .    But  this  explanation  is  not  quite  satisfactory  and  convincing.    The 
Maha-vibhasha-sastra  settles  our  doubts  by  telling  us  that  Abhidharma  is  called 
by    that   name  "becausse    it   examines   all   dharmas",  the  prefix  Abhi  being 
used  in  the  sense  of  about  or  concerning.     Of   the  esteem  in  which  Kanishka 
held  the  commentaries  which  he  caused  to  be  compiled  an  idea  may  be  formed 
from    the  tradition    prevalent    in    Hiouen    Tsang's    days    about    the    Great 
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Council  which  Kanishka  held  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  Buddhist 
scriptures. 

"Kanishka,  King  of    Gaadhara,"    says]IIiouen  Tsang,  "was  a  great  and 
powerful    monarch    ruling    over   manv     nations.       He 

Kanishka  s  council  in 

Gandhfira.  devoted    his    leisure    hours    to    the    study  of  the  Bud 

dhist  scriptures  receiving  instruction  daily  in  his  palace  from  som  Bud 
dhist  monks.  As  the  monks  taught  him  different  and  contradictory 
interpretations  of  the  doctrines  owing  to  their  conflicting  sectarian 
views,  the  king  became  greatly  perplexed.  Thereupon,  the  venerable 
Parsva  told  the  king  that  during  the  many  centuries  that  had  elapsed 
since  Buddha's  death,  venous  conflicting  theories  had  arisen  amongst 
teachers  and  disciples  all  of  whom  differed  from  one  another  and 
adhered  to  their  particular  views.  Hearing  this  Kanishka  was  greatly 
moved  and  said  to  Parsva,  'I  desire  to  restore  Buddhism  to  its  eminence 
and  to  have  the  Sacred  Canon  (Tripitaka)  explained  according  to  the  res 
pective  opinions  of  the  different  schools.  Parsva  heartily  approved  of  the 
idea  and  the  King  held  a  Council.  This  Council  composed  one  lukli  of  stanzas 
explaining  the  Sutra,  another  lakh  explaining  the  Vinaya,  and  a  third  lakh  of 
stanzas  of  Abhidharma^vibMshdadstras  explaining  the  Abhidharma.  For  this 
exposition  of  the  Sacred  Canon  all  learning  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
was  thoroughly  examined,  the  general  purport  and  terseness  of  the  text  were 
elucidated,  and  this  learning  was  spread  far  and  wide  for  the  guidance  of 
disciples.  When  the  commentaries  were  finished,  Kanishka  had  them  en 
graved  on  copper  plates  which  he  enclosed  in  boxes  of  stone  and  deposited  in 
a  stupa  made  for  the  purpose.  He  then  ordered  Yakshas  (Query-Afghans  ?) 
to  guard  the  plates  so  that  heretics  might  not  take  them  out  of  the  country 
while  those  who  wished  to  study  them  could  do  so  in  the  country/' 

The  religious  zeal  of  Kanishka  finds  an  exact  parallel  in  our  own  days 
in  the  case  of  the  father  of  ex-king  Thibaw,  King  Mindo  Min  of  Burma 
whose  piety  induced  him  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Pali  Tripitaka  engraved  on 
marble  slabs  fixed  to  the  ground  over  which  he  erected  several  hundreds  of 
temples  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  man  and  nature. 

What  a  wonderful  find   would  it  be,  if  excavators   and  explorers,  in  their 
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endeavour  to  search  for  the  bones  of  Gautama  Buddha, 

Our  hope  for  the  tu- 

turo  discoveries  in  the      should,     in     the     years     to     come,     light    upon    the 
Archaeological  Depart- 

stone    boxes    which  contain  the  copper  plates  deposited 

by  Kanishka !  An  equally  important  discovery  awaits  him  who  should  be  able 
to  locate  the  Black-bee  Mountain  or  Bhramara-giri  in  Southern  Kosala 
where  King  Sadvaha  (this  is  the  rig-lit  name  and  not  SatavaJiana,  for  the 
Chinese  translate  it  always  by  "Leading  right"}  built  a  wonderful  five- 
storied  vihara  for  N&garjuna  quarried  out  in  the  mountain  itself,  in  the 
topmost  hall  of  which  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Canon  was  deposited.  When 
excavations  will  bring  to  light  a  priceless  treasure  of  this  description,  India 
will  be  able  to  explain  to  herself,  without  seeking  the  help  of  foreign 
scholarship,  the  complicated  philosophy  of  Buddhism.  But,  until  such  a 
day  comes,  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Chinese  translator  of  the  Sacred 
Canon  cannot  be  overrated,  since  their  work  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
versions  of  tL.e  Kanjur  and  the  Tanjur,  seeing  that,  while  the  Tibetan  transla 
tors  spent  their  energies  on  the  letter  of  the  text,  the  Chinese  translators 
sought  to  interpret  its  spirit  in  language  generally  plain  and  straightforward. 
So  let  us  now  tern  our  attention  to  what  we  can  gather  from  the  Chinese 
Tripitaka  about  the  philosophy  of  the  Sarvastitvavadius. 


THE    SAllVASTIT VAV A DIXS. 

THE  TENETS  OF  THE  SARVASTITVAVADINS. 

The  name  'Sarvastitvavadins',  means  "  'All-is'  sayers"  (  i.  e.  "those  who 
The  explanation  of  maintain  the  existence  of  all  things").  It  is  usually 
SSiT16'  8arv&stitva-  translated  by  the  term  "Realists."  But  'Realism', 
when  applied  to  a  branch  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  has  to  be  under 
stood  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  to  that  which  it  ordinarily  bears  in 
European  philosophy  where  it  is  opposed  to  Idealism  and  Nominalism. 
Realism,  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  does  not  mean  the  theory  which 
maintains  that  the  objects  immediately  perceived  by  our  senses  have 
a  real  existence.  It  means  rather  the  doctrine  which  lays  down  that 
"the  substance  of  all  things  has  a  permanent  existence  throughout  the  three 
divisions  of  time,  the  present,  the  past  and  the  future/'  By  'substance',  in 
this  connection,  is  meant  what  the  Greeks  called  Yiiokeimenon  (Latin 
'substantia'),  or  the  abiding  "substrata"  of  things. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  studying  transitory  phenomena,  but  now  we  shall 
have    to    deal    with    the    underlying    substance    of   all 

The  Abhidharmakosa- 

sastra  and  its  place  in      things    and    with    the     methods     of      their     analysis, 
the     Buddhist    litera 
ture.  YOY    this    purpose    we    shall    have    recourse    to    Vasu- 

bandhu's  Abhidkarmako'sa  which,  is  perhaps  the  most  systematic  ex 
position  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Hinayana  and,  what  is  perhaps  not  less 
important,  which  unlike  the  Alhidharma-maMvibMshd-edstra,  is  more  a 
work  for  study  than  for  reference.  It  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins.  A  thorough  mastery  of  this  important 
work  is  the  only  door  of  entrance  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Hinayana  and, 
consequently  also,  to  that  of  the  Mahayana.  Lest  the  contents  of  this 
great  work  of  Vasubandhu  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those  of  any 
exposition  of  the  Pali  Abhidhamma,  like  Anurudha's  Abliulhamuttha-samgalia 
or  the  AbU(lliamm%vatara  with  their  voluminous  commentaries  by  the  Theras 
of  Burma  and  Ceylon,  I  shall  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  Abhidharma- 
kosa-sastra.  You  will  then  see  how  little  it  has  in  common,  beyond  the 
name,  with  the  quasi-philosophical  Pali  treatises  like  those  mentioned 
above. 

Vasubandhu's  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  for   the   first   eight   of 
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The  content   of   the      wnicn    there    are    kdrikax  or   aphoristic    verses,  which 

Abhidharniakosa-silstra.  ,    i  •  ,        ,  ,     , 

are    commented    upon    at  considerable  length  in  prose. 

The  Ninth  Chapter  has  no  kdrikax,  being  entirely  in  prose.  The  Sans 
krit  vyakhya  by  Yasomitra  contains  only  the  first  eight  chapters. 
It  does  not  give  the  kdrikas.  The  Tibetan  version  contained  in  the 
Tangyur  (Vols.  64.  65)  contains  the  'karikas'  as  well  as  all  the  nine 
chaptets  of  Vasubanclhu's  work.  In  the  Chinese  Tripitaka  there  are 
two  complete  translations  of  it,  an  earlier  one  by  the  Indian  priest 
Paramartha,  and  a  later  and,  on  the  whole,  better  one,  by  the  travellers, 
Hiouen  Tsang. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  its  nine  chapters  are  as  follows  : — 

Chapter  I. — contains  a  treatment  of  the  (Hiatus  showing  the  nature  of 
the  substance  of  all  things.  It  consists  of  forty -four  kdrikas. 

Chapter  II. — contains  a  treatment  of  the  Indriyas  and  of  the  function 
of  things  (^dharinas'}.  It  consists  of  seventy-four  kdrikas. 

(N.  B. — These  two  chapters  contain  a  general  treatment  of  the  'sasrava* 
and  the  'anasrava',  that  is  to  say,  the  'Defiled'  and  the  'Undefiled',  the 
former  being  Samsara  and  the  latter  Nirvana) . 

Chapter  III. — contains  a  treatment  of  the  world  ('loka'}  considered  as 
the  outcome  of  'sasrava'  (or  the  Defiled  /.  e.  Samsara).  It  contains  ninety- 
nine  kdrikas. 

Chapter  IV. — contains  a  treatment  of  karma,  considered  as  the  causes 
of  the  Sasrava  or  Samsara.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  kdrikas 

Chapter  V. — contains  a  treatment  of  the  aniisai/as  or  'latent  evils' 
considered  as  a  condition  (pratyaya)  of  the  Sasrava  or  Samsara.  It 
contains  sixty-nine  kdrikas. 

(N.  B. — These  three  chapters  explain  in  detail  the  causes  and  effects 
of  Samsara.) 

Chapter  VI. — contains  a  treatment  of  Arhatship  considered  as  an  effect 
of  'anasrava'  or  Nirvana.  It  contains  eighty-three  kdrikas. 
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Chapter  VII. — contains  a  treatment  of  knowledge  (prnjnd},  considered 
as  the  cause  (hetti}  of  andsrava  or  Nirvana.  It  contains  sixty-one  kdrikas 

Chapter  VIII. — contains  a  treatment  of  Dhyana  or  meditation  considered 
as  a  condition  ('pratyaya')  of  andsrava  or  Nirvana.  It  contains  thirty- 
nine  M rife  ax. 

(N.  B. — These  three  chapters  above  explain  the  causes  and  effects  oc 
Nirvana.) 

Chapter  IX. — contains  a  refutation  of  Kf  wait -theories  of  the  Sankhya, 
Vaisheshika  and  the  Vatsiputriya  schools.  It  is  in  prose. 

An  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Sanskrit  work  entitled  Abhidharma- 
kosa-vyfikhya,  by  Yasomitra  is  to  be  found  in  Burnouf's  Histoire  flu 
Bonddhisme  Indien  and,  to  some  extent,  in  Rajendralala  Mitra's 
Nepalese  Buddhist  Sanskrit,  Literature.  The  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
copy  of  it  has  been  for  years  with  Dr.  Leumann  in  Germany.  Copies 
of  it  are  still  available  in  Nepal,  and  a  transcript  of  it  was  lately 
obtained  from  that  country  by  Dr.  Ross  at  a  very  moderate  expense. 
The  importance  of  Yasomitra's  Vydklyd  for  us  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  gives  us  the  Sanskrit  technical  terms  of  the  Abhidharma.  It  can 
also  help  us  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  Sanskrit  karikas  the  disjecta 
membra  of  which  are  scattered  about  in  it. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THINGS. 

The  Sarvastitvavadins  adopt  two  methods  in  their  classification  of  things, 
viz.,  (a)  the  subjective;  (b)  the  objective. 

Subjective  Classification.— 

According  to  the   subjective    method,    all    things   are  divided   into  three 
departments,  viz. — 

(a)  the  five  xknndliax  or  'constituents  of  being' ; 
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(b)  the  twelve  dy  at  anas  or  'locations'  ; 

(c)  the  eighteen  d/idl-itx  or  'bases'. 

Objective  Classification.— 

According'  to  the  objective  method  all  thing's  are  classified  into  :  — 

(a)  things  incomposit  ('asamskrita-dharma')  ;  l 

(b)  things  composite  ('samaskrita-dharma')  .  - 

Asamskrita-dharma.— 

{  Aiamskrita-dharma?  or  'things  incomposite'  are  those  which  are  not  pro 
duced  by  other  things.  They  are  self  -existent  and  expempt  from  change. 
Being  free  from  production,  they  are  not  liable  to  destruction  ;  and  being 
indesructible,  they  are  permanent  or  eternal.  They  are  three  in  number, 
viz.  — 

(a)  'Pratisankhya-nirodha',  3 

(b)  'ApratisankJiya-nirodfia',*  • 

(c)  ' 


These  terms,  I  shall  explain  later  on.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  'prati- 
sankhya-nirodha'  is  another  name  for  Nirva  a,  and  'akasa'  means  'space'. 
That  things  eternal  are  incomposite  is  a  truth  recognised  also  by  Aristotle 
in  bk.  xiii  of  his  Metaphysics. 

Samskrita-dharma.— 

Sam&rtta-dftarmas  or  "Things  Composite"  are  divided  into  four,  viz.— 

(1)  Rupa  (^)  or  'Matter'  ;6 

(2)  Ci'«a(f^i)or  'Mind';7 
(8)    Caitta  (^tf)  or  'Mental';8 

(4)   Cittaviprayukta  (f^nrf^mgw)  or  the  'Non-mental'.9 
These  four  classes    of  composite    things  together    with    the    incomposites 
constitute  the  five-fold  objective    divisions  of   things,    a  knowledge  of  which 

1   Jap:  Hiii-(ho).  2  Jap:    Ui-(ho).  3  Jap:   (Jhaku-metsu. 

*  Jap:  Hi-chaku-metsu.  5  Jap:  Ko-kti.  °  Jap:  Bhiki-(h6). 

7  Jap:  Shin-(b6).  8  Jap:  S1iii>jio-(hf>).  9  Jap:  Fuso-6-(b<"). 
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and  of  the  subjective  classification  together  with  that  of  the  two  forms  of 
truth  viz.  the  transcendental  and  the  conventional,  leads,  according  to  the 
Sarvastitvavadins  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Vaibhashikas  (of  whom 
the  former  were  really  a  branch),  to  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  condition  laid  down  by  the  Naiydyikas  for  the 
attainment  of  the  sum  mum  bonum  is  the  knowlege  of  the  truths  concerning 
'demonstration',  'the  demonstrable/  and  a  host  of  other  things  detailed  in 
the  opening  aphorism  of  Gautama's  Nyaya-sutras.  The  aim  of  the  subjec 
tive  classification  of  things  is  said  to  be  the  removal  of  delusion  and  the 
attainment  of  right  knowledge  whereby  the  true  nature  of  all  things  may 
become  intelligible. 

Students  of  the  Pali  Canon  will  recollect  the  constant  reference  which 
occurs  there  to  this  efficacy  which  is  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  skanrlJias,  dfidtus  and  (u/atanas.  For  instance,  in  the  Therigatha 
the  line 

''•Sd  me  (lit  am  mam  adesesi  khandhdyatanadhdtwytf* 

occurs  twice,  once  in  the  gathas  of  an  unknown  Theri  and  again  in  those  of 
Sona  who  calls  herself  the  'Immovable  daughter  of  the  Teacher',  'Dliitd 
sat tli u  c'anejf  amJti',  which  is  the  correct  reading  and  not  the  fanciful  text  of 
Dharmapala,  the  commentator,  nor  the  emendation  of  the  late  Prof.  Pischel 
which  is  rendered  by  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids  : 

"7"  foo  am  stayed,  victor  on  basis  sure,  Immovable" 
NATURE  AND  ENUMERATION  OF  THINGS  COMPOSITE. 

The  objective    classification   further   attempts    to  furnish  an  explanation 

of  the  characteristics  of    the    world  of    mind  and  the    world  of  matter.     The 

The   signification    of      worW     °*     matter     is    technically    called    lMpay     in 

the  word"  Dhormo.  Buddhist    philosophy.  Befoie  we  treat  of  Rdpa,  it    will 

be    necessary    to    explain    to    you    what    is    exactly    meant   by  'Samskrita- 

dJiarma'    or    'composite    things'.     Of   the    Samskrit  word  Dltanna,   as  used 

in  Buddhist   philosophy,    we    might    say  the  same  thing  which   has   been 

said   of   its   Latin    equivalent    'res'    viz.    that   it   is   a   blank  cheque  which 

has    to    be    filled    in    accordance    with     the     exigencies     of     the     context. 

15 
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'Dharma'  means,,  in  Buddhist  Sanskrit,  law,  rule,  faith,  religion,  loorld, 
phenomena,  lit  ing,  state,  etc.  In  the  phrase  'Samskrita-dharma',  or 
'Asamskrita  dharma/  the  English  word  'thing'  would  best  represent  it.  Dr. 
Karl  Eugen  Neumann  also  translates  it  by  the  corresponding  German  word 
'Ding',  even  in  passages  where  this  rendering  does  not  suit  the  context. 
Thus  for  example  when  he  renders  the  opening  line  of  the  Dhammapada 
by  "Manopubbangama  dhamma,  manose#//a,  manomaya" 

"Vom  Herzen  gehn  die  Dinge  ans, 
Sind  herzgcboren,  herzgef&gf" 

and  cites  in  support  of  his  interpretation  the  well  known  passage  of  the 
Anguttara  Nikaya  : — "Ye  keci  dhammd  ahi.sald  ye  keel  dhammd  kusald  sable 
te  manopnbbangamd,"  he  reminds  one  of  the  Hindu  convert  to  Christianity  who 
based  his  refusal  to  eat  ham  on  a  passage  he  had  read  in  a  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  which  said,  "Curse  be  upon  Ham".  Dr.  Neumann's  know 
ledge  of  the  Pali  canon  and  the  Hindu  convert's  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (for  in  the  passage  referred  to  'Ham'  is  a  variant  for  'Canaan',  and 
Hebrew  is  the  mother  of  all  languages  as  the  convert  thought)  practically 
come  to  the  same  result.  The  quotation  from  the  Anguttara  Nikava  is 
irrelevant,  for  the  word  ( dhamma'  is  used  there  in  a  quite  different  sense  to 
that  which  it  bears  in  the  opening  line  of  the  Dhammapada.  The  correct 
interpretation  of  the  line  is,  "Our  states  of  existence  (i.e.  the  gati  and  the 
condition  of  life  in  which  we  are  born)  are  the  consequences  of  our  character 
(i.e.  our  good  life  or  bad  life)  in  a  previous  state  of  existence".  'Mano' 
here  is  synonymous  with  (cittam}  and  the  explanation  I  have  given  is  borne 
out  by  a  passage  from  Nagarjuna's£V///v7M/m  or  'Friendlg  Epistle'  which  I 

have  already  quoted  in  a  previous  lecture  (Stanza  117  of  the  Tibetan  version}: 

"Subdue  your  mind  for  the  Blessed  one  has  declared  that  the  mind  is  the 
root  of  our  conditions  ('d/iamia'}".  The  commentator  of  the  Friendly  Epistle, 
Mahamati,  says  in  his  explanation,  "If  your  mind  is  pure,  you  will  be  very 
happy,  but  if  it  is  not  so,  you  will  be  quite  unhappy." 

This  explanation  is  borne  out  by  a  passage  in  the  Lamen  of  the  Ex-Actor 
Tdlapnta  in  the  Theragdthd  where    it    is  said  that  our  coclition  in  the  present 
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life,  be  it  on  earth  or  in  the    other  ycd-ix,    depends  entirely  on  our  'cittarn'  or 
mind  : 

"tvan  neva  no  eitta  karosi  brahmano, 
tvam  khattiya  rajadisi  karosi, 
ve^sa  ca  suddii  ca  bhavama  ekada, 

devattanam  vapi  tav'eva  vahasa, 

tav'  eva  hetu  asura  bhavamase, 

tvammulakam  nerayika  bhavamase, 

atho  tiracchangatapi  ekada, 

petattanam  vapi  tav'  eva  vahasa." 

Prof.  Rhvs  Davids  has  pronounced  Dr.  Neumann's  translation  of  the 
Pali  Dhammapada  to  be  the  best  European  version  in  existence ;  but  in 
reality,  it  contains  many  errors  which  can  be  detected  by  a  comparison  of  his 
version  with  those  of  the  Chinese  translators  of  the  Dhammapada,  in  the 
ease  of  the  stanzas  which  are  common  to  the  Pali  recension  and  the  Chinese 
translations.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  regards  Dr.  Neumann's 
versions  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  Pali  Canon.  For  instance  he  makes 
himself  quite  merry  over  what  he  considers  to  be  an  error  in  the  versions 
of  Max  Miiller  and  FausbOll,  when  they  take  the  word  'lUpam'  in  verse  236 
of  the  Dhammapada,  in  the  sense  of  'island.'  He  thinks  it  must  mean  'light' 
on  the  strength  of  a  similar  phrase  in  the  Great  Sutra  of  the  Decease,  where 
Buddha  tells  his  disciples  to  be  their  own  light  "attwUpa  Mavetha"  In 
utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  even  in  a  Chinese  translation  of  the  Dhamma 
pada  the  word  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  island  (Skr.  dvipa\  Dr.  Neumann 
remarks  with  characteristic  self-complacence  : — 

"Encheiresin  des  Pali,  iibst  du  auch  sie, 
Spottest  deiner  selbst  und  weisst  nicht  wic." 

The  passage  in  question  is  :— 

"So  karohi  dipain  attano, 
Khippam  vayama,  pa^ito  bhava," 
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That  the  word  'dipam'  must  mean  island  here,  is  further  corroborated 
by  an  exactly  parallel  passage  in  the  Dhammapada  (Stanza  25)  :— 

"U#//anen'  appamadena  sannamena  damena  ca 
dipam  kayratha  medhavi  yarn  ogho  nabhikirati." 

—where    the    floods    referred  to    are  the    flood    of    sensual    desire    (/I«H/<I), 
desire  for  existence  (Mae a),  wrong-  view  (dit/l/i)  and  ignorance  (iivijja). 

But,  as  Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  about 
Milton's  finding  fault  with  the  Latin  of  his  rival  Salmasius  without  remem 
bering  that  he  himself  had  committed  equally  gross  blunders,  Nemesis  is 
always  on  the  watch  in  such  cases.  So  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to 
find  Dr.  Neumann  make  nonsense  of  the  following,  among  other  passages 
of  the  Theragatha.  Here  the  word  <disa'  means  'enemies/  as  the  context 
shows  and  the  commentator  tells  us,  and  not  'quarters  of  the  sky'  as  Dr. 
Neumann  will  have  it  :—  t 

"cakkhum  sariram  upahanti  ro/^am  * 

nihiyati  vannabalam  mati  ca 
anandiuo  tassa  disa  bhavanti, 
hitesino  nassa  sukhi  bhavanti.-" 

The  passage  simply  means  that  when  a  man  dies  his  enemies  become 
glad  and  his  friends  become  sorry.  But  Dr.  Neumann  disdaining  common 
sense  renders — "The  free  breezes  are  our  dearest  friends  and  he  who  wishes 
to  console  us  and  mitigate  our  pain  is  sad  and  cheerless." 

"Die  freien  Liifte  sind  mis  liebste  Freunde, 
Wer  trosten,  lindern  will,  ist  triibe,  lastig." 

Apologising  for  this  digression,  which  has  its  justification  in  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  Buddhist  learning  in  the  Western  World  has  not  vet 
reached  the  degree  of  prefection  which  it  sometimes  loves  to  claim,  I  pass 
on  to  explain  the  word  'Samskrita.' 

The  word  "Samsktita"  in  Buddhism  bears  only  its  etymological  meaning, 

The   sense   of  Sows-      "amely   that  of   "put   together"    (=laf.    confectus  ). 
krita-d)iarma.  (<-^         ,     . 

bamskj-ita-dliarrnas'  or  'composite  things'  are,  according 
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to    the    Abhidharma-kosa,    those    which    are     produced    by     an    aggregate 
of   causes    and    conditions,,    as    for    example  rupa  :  — 


Yasubandhu  lays  special  stress  here  on  the    plurality  of    causes,    because, 

A  single  cause  cannot      according    to    Buddhist    philosophy,    no  effect  can  ever 
produce  any  effect.  be    pmduce(1     by    a    inig,e    eauge>      There  mugt   ^    ^ 

least,  two  causes  to  produce  an  effect  :  — 

ft 


In   the   Abhidharma-kosa,  'Samskrita-dharmas'  are   detailed  in  a  kdriha 
the  Sanskrit  oriinal  of  which  was  :  — 


. 

JSiouen  Isang  interprets  this  to  mean  : 

"Again,  composite  things    are    the    Five    Skandhas,    viz  :  liilpa  etc.,  the 
Path  of  the  World,  things  which  have  a    name,    which    have  the  capacity  to 
attain  deliverance  and  which  have  a  cause/' 
Vasubandhu  further  goes  on  to  explain  : 

"By  the  Five  Skandhas  are  meant  the  Skandhas  beginning  from  'Rupa' 
and  ending  with  'Vijfiana'.  All  Composite  Things  are  included  in  these  Five 
Skandhas.  They  are  produced  by  a  plurality  of  causes,  for  nothing  can  be 
produced  by  a  single  cause.  Composite  Things  are  called  the  Common 
Path  of  the  World,  —  a  path  which  has  been  gone  through  (by  sentient 
creatures)  in  former  times,  is  being  gone  through  at  the  present  time,  and 
will  be  gone  through  in  future  time.  Again,  'Things  Composite'  are 
called  'Kathavastu'  or  'the  Object  of  Words/  'Katha'  means  'word'  the 
basis  of  which  is  its  particular  sound  and  meaning.  Thus  all  Composite 
Things  are  included  under  'Kathavastu/  Again,  'Composite  Things' 
are  called  'Savimukta.'  'Vimukti'  means  'Deliverance  for  ever  from 
Samsara/  It  is  another  name  for  Nirvana.  The  name  'Savimukta' 
is  given  to  them  because  all  composite  things  possess  the  capacity  fo 
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ultimate  deliverance.     Lastly,  it  is   called   'Savastuka'  or    'having   a  cause.' 
'Vastu'  here  means  'cause.'  "l 

The  doctrine  of  no-effect  being  produced  by  a  single  cause,  excludes  from 
the  pale  of  Buddhism,  monotheism  and  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  In  an  earlier  lecture,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Ceylonese  commentator,  Buddhaghosha,  bases  his  denial  of  the  existence  of 
an  extra-mundane  universe-creating  deity  on  this  very  doctrine.  'Composite 
things'  or  'Samskrita-dharmas'  are  divided  into  7'Z,  if  we  analyse  them  in 
detail,  viz.,  eleven  'Rupa  dharmas' ;  one  'Cittadharma' ,  forty-six  'Caitta- 
dharmas',  and  fourteen  'Cittaviprayukta-samskara-dharmas'  or  'Unmental 
Camposite  Things.'  These  seventy-two  composite  'dharmas',  together  with 
the  three  incomposite  'dharmas'  (viz.  'akasa',  fpratisankhya  nirodha'  and 
'aprastisankhya-nirodha',  make  up  the  complete  tale  of  the  Seventy-five 
Dharmas. 


"The  Abhidharma-kosa-sastra,  Chap.  I. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  SUBJECTIVE  AND  THE  OBJEC 
TIVE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  DHARMAS. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  given  for  convenience  of  reference,  the 
relation  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  classification  of  all  the 
Dharmas,  is  clearly  brought  out. 

The  five  skandhas-      The  twelve  ayatanas.  The  eighteen  dhatus. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY  FIVE  DHABMAS. 

The  shortness  of  time  which  is  at  my  disposal,  prevents  me  from  entering1 

Tho     stepping-stone      ullon  a  (^eta^e(l  exposition  of  the    seventy-five    Dharmas 

th™\lahViyana>aphilo-      which  represent  the  ol)jective  classification  of  the  world 

of  mind  and  matter  according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins. 

Some  day  when  Vasubhandhu's  Abhidharma-kosa-sastra  is  restored  or 
translated  accurately  by  competent  scholars,  from  its  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
versions,  Indian  and  European  students  of  philosophy  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  familiarising  themselves  with  the  Abhidharma  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins, 
which  forms  the  stepping-stone  from  the  Hinayana  to  the  Mahayana  philo 
sophy.  In  this  connection,  a  word  of  warning  to  the  unsuspecting  student 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Beware  of  confounding  the  Sanskrit  Abhidharma- 
kosa  with  Abhidharma  treatises  of  mediaeval  Pali  writers.  The  two  have 
very  little  in  common  beyond  the  name.  A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
Abhidhammatthasangaha1  which  has  recently  been  translated  into  English 
and  annotated  by  an  industrious  Burmese  scholar,  and  revised  by  the  learned 
Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  will  clearly  show  that  the  much-vaunted  Abhidhamma 
of  Pali  literature  is  the  production  of  a  doubtful  ancestry,  and  represents  a 
svstem  of  nnauthentic  philosophy  which  grew  up  in  absolute  isolation  in  the 
middle  ages  in  Southern  India  (  Kanchipura  ),  Ceylon  and  Burma.  To 
return  to  the  seventyfive  Dharmas,  I  shall  first  take  what  are  known  as 


a-  Dliarma*.  - 

Rupa  (  lit.  form  )  when  used  as  a  technical  term  in  Buddhist  philosophy, 

The  sense  of  Eupa-      signifies    that    which    has    resistiveness    or   capacity  to 

obstruct    the    sense    organs,    as    the    Abhidharma-kosa 

defines  it.  Rupa-dharmas  are  eleven  in  number,  namely,  the  five  sense  organs, 
the  five  sense  objects  and  Avijflapti,8  that  is  to  say,  unmanifested  Rupa, 
a  difficult  philosophical  term  of  which,  I  shall  give  an  explanation  later  on. 

1  Compendium  of  philosophy.  (  Published  for  the  'Pali  Text  Society'  by  Henry  Frowde, 
Oxford  University  Press.) 

2  Japanese  :     8hiki-h6. 

3  Japanese  :     Muhy6-shiki. 
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Among  these  eleven  kinds  of  Rupa-dharmas,  the  material  things  are  regarded 
as  collective  organisms  consisting  of  the  four  fold  substratum  of 
Rupa  (  colour  as  well  as  form  ),  GandJia  (  smell  ),  Rasa  ( taste ), 
and  Sparsa  (contact).  The  unit  possessing  this  fourfold  substratum 
is  known  as  Paramdun1  or  the  ultimate  atom  which  defies  analysis. 

Par»mlnt,opultimate  "Analysis  of  R<1p<t' ,  says  raMandhn,  "ultimately 
brings  us  to  Paramdim  which  accordingly  is  the  small 
est  particle  of  R-itpa".  A  much  fuller  account  is  given  in  the  Abhidkarma 
MahdvibhdsM-sdstra  which  says : — "Paramdnn  is  the  minutest  form  of 
Rupa.  It  cannot  be  pierced  through  or  picked  up  or  thrown  away.  It 
cannot  be  placed  anywhere  or  trampled  or  seized  or  attracted.  It  is  neither 
long  nor  short,  nor  square  nor  round,  neither  curved  nor  straight,  neither 
high  nor  low.  It  is  indivisible,  unanalysable,  invisible,  inaudible,  untastable 
and  intangible".2 

Thus,  according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  matter  is  indestructible.  By 
itself  a  Paramdnn  exists  only  in  the  future  and  in  the  past,  that  is  to  say, 
before  it  enters  into  combination  with  other  Paramdnus,  and  after  it  has 
disintegrated  itself  from  the  Paramdnus  with  which  it  has  entered  into  com- 

o 

bination.  In  the  present  time,  however,  it  does  not  exist  by  itself,  but  in 
combination  with  other  Paramdmts.  By  itself,  a  Paramdnn  is  imperceptible. 
It  becomes  perceptible  only  when  it  combines  with  other  Paramdnus.  The 
perceptible  atomic  unit,  according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  is  not  a 
Paramdnn ,  but  an  Ann  which  is  a  combination  of  seven  Pammdnns  which 
are  placed  in  the  following  manner  :  in  the  centre  there  is  one  Paramdim 
round  which  cluster  six  Pammdmtx,  one  from  each  side,  namely,  east,  west, 
north,  south,  above,  and  below. 

The  material  things  of  the  universe  are  said  to  be  made  up  of   atoms    in 

the  following  order  : — 
The     order     of     the 

atoms  constituting  the 
universe. 


''Japanese:     Gokit-l>i. 

2  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1263  ;  fase.  13(5. 
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7  Paramdnns  =1  Ami 

7  Anm                          =  1   Gold  dust*  W  Paramdnns. 

7  Gold  dusts                 =1   Water  dusts  343  Paramdnns. 

1  Water  dusts              =1  Rabbit  hair  dust  8      =  2401  Paramdnns. 

7  Rabbit  hair  dusts     =1   Sheep  hair  dust4       =  16,807  Paramcuim. 

7  Sheep  hair  dusts       =1  Cow  hair  dust5  117,649  Paramdnns. 

7  Cow  hair  dusts          =1   Window  hole  dust0  =  823,543  Paramdnns. 

7  Window  hole  dusts  =1  Louse7  5764,801  Paramdnns 

7  Licc                            -1  bug8                           =  40353,607  Paramdnns. 

7  Bu#s                            =1  Barley  grain9           =  282,]  75,249  Paramdnns. 

7  Barley  -rains             =1  Finger  tip*  °            =  1975226743  Pammdnm. 

In  the  above  manner  all  the  largest  material  things  in  the  universe,   such 

as   mountains    and    seas    are    made    up    of   the  corresponding    number   of 
Paramdnns. 

The  atoms  are  living  tlnvrjs  and  possess  all  the  four  qualities  of  the   four 
great  elements,  viz  :  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water.     In  this  matter  I  beg  leave 

O 

to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  Sankaracarya. 

Sdnkara's  Error. 
In  his  account  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  Sankaracarya  observes  :— 


l"11 


Before  discussing  the  passage,  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  every 

Each  atom  possesses     reason     to   believe     that   the   whole    sentence,     from 

'catmtt-ayj  to  'samJianyante',  reads  like  a  quotation  from 

a  Buddhist  work.  Its  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  It  signifies  that  the 
atoms  of  earth  and  the  other  elements  are  possessed,  all  of  them,  of  the 
qualities  of  roughness,  viscousness,  heat  and  moveableness,  and  that  it  is  their 


1   Brahmn-sAtra-Rankara-BliashyaTn,  TT.  2.  4.  Sutra  18. 
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combination  which  produces  earth  etc  This  is  the  legitimate  interpretation 
of  the  passage  for,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  the  atoms  are  the  same  in  all 
the  elements,  and  each  atom  possesses  the  four  qualities,  viz  :  those  of  earth, 
air,  fire  and  water.  Now  as  it  appears  from  the  commentators  of  Sankara, 
who,  in  all  probability,  represent  the  traditional  interpretation  handed  down 
by  him,  Sankara  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  compound 
'Sfasnftwnw.  ^Wt%*rewraT9  sfeianfe  wW  in  the  context.  He  thought  that 
the  four  qualities  mentioned  there  belonged -respectively  to  the  four  elements. 
Accordingly  the  Ratnaprabha,  the  Bhamati  and  Anandagiri  make  out  that, 
according  to  the  Buddhists,  the  atoms  of  Earth  are  hard,  those  of  water  are 
viscous,  those  of  fire  are  hot,  those  of  air  are  mobile.  Dr.  Thibaut's  version 
follows  the  interpretation  of  the  commentators,  while  Prof.  Deussen's 
German  version  retains  the  ambiguity  of  the  original  Sanskrit. l 

That  the  compound  in  question  does  not  bear  the  meaning  given  to  it 
by  Sankaracarya  and  his  commentators,  is  clear  from  the  following  extract 
from  tke  Abkiclkarma-vibMsMsdstra  which  exists  in  the  Chinese  version  of 
Hiouen  Tsano-:2 

o 

"How  do  you  know  that    the    qualities    of    all    the 
Question,  four  MaMlMtas  (viz  :  earth,  air,  fire  and    water)  are 

inherent  in  the  paramd nus"  ? 

"We  know  this,  because,  the  possession  by  the  atoms  of   the    distinctive 
characteristics    and    special    functions    of    the     four 
Answer  elements  can  be  inferred  in  the    case    of    all    material 

things  from    the  following  fact,  viz  : — 

"The  characteristics  of  'the  earth  can  be  perceived  by  the  sense-organs  in 
solids.  But  the  characteristic  of  water  also  is  discernible  in  solids,  because 
if  it  did  not  exist  in  it,  gold,  silver  or  copper  and  tin  could  not  be  reduced 
to  a  melting  form/' 

"Again  if  the  characteristic  of  water  did  not  inhere  in  the  atoms,  they 
could  not  have  coherence.  And  if  the  characteristic  of  fire  did  not  inhere 


1   See  Denssen's  "Die  Sutras  fles  Vedanta,"  pp.  345-6. 
-  The  Abliidluuvma-maha-vibhasha-sastra,  fasciculi    13L 
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in -them,  tire  could  not  be  produced  by  striking  a  Hint  with  a  piece  of  iron. 
Preservation  being1  the  characteristic  quality  of  fire  (that  is,  heat),  accord 
ing  to  Buddhism,  if  the  atoms  had  not  the  characteristic  quality  of  fire 
inherent  in  them,  material  things  would  be  incapable  of  preservation. 
Lastly,  if  movement,  the  characteristic  quality  of  wind,  were  absent  in  the 
atom,  things  would  not  move,  or  grow,  or  perform  any  other  function  im 
plying  movement." 

So,  it  is  clear  that  Sankaracarya  made  a    mistake    about    the     meaning 
of  the  passage.     I  now  pass  on  to  the  Four  MahdbMtam. 

If  all  material  things  are  but  collections  of  atoms,  how   is    it    that,    the 

characteristics  of  the    atoms    being    the    ?ame,    they 

The    four     Mahabhu-        V£C  ,.  ,     .  „    ,,  ,     . 

fc*m  diner  according  to  their  nature,    some    ot    them    being 

solid,  others  being  liquid  and    the    other    again    being 

gaseous  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  Buddhist  philosophy  has  re 
course  to  the  theory  of  the  four  great  elements  or  MaMbhitiam  viz  : 

• 

earth  ( ifa^t )  or  solidness,  water  (  ^q  )  or  moisture,  fire  (  fa )  or 
heat,  and  air  (  wnj  )  or  motion.  Buddhism  maintains  that  the  mutual 
resistance  of  material  things  is  due  to  the  quality  of  earth,  or,  the  solidness 
inherent  in  them  ;  the  mutual  attraction  of  things  is  due  to  moisture,  or 
the  quality  of  water ;  their  capacity  for  ripening  and  being  free  from 
decay  is  due  to  their  possession  of  heat  or  the  nature  of  fire,  and  lastly, 
their  power  of  growing  is  due  to  their  being  endowed  with  the  quality  of 
the  air,  viz  :  movability.  According  to  Yasubandhu  the  four  great 
elements  are  to  be  observed  from  three  aspects,  viz  :  (a)  as  things,  (b)  from 
their  natures,  (c)  from  their  functions. 1 


Thing 

Nat  ui'e 

Function. 

Earth     (  * 

ftlft  )     Solidity 

(4r 

^»T  )         Holding  toget 

Water    (  ' 

RTC  )     Moisture 

(«1 

fawfa  )     Cohesion     (  »h 

Fire       (  3 

51  )        Heat 

(« 

^  )          Ripening     (  ' 

Air       (  ^ 

j  )         Motion 

(^ 

?PT  )         Growing     (  *F 

1   See  the  "Abhidharma-kosa-sasra,"  Chap.  1, 
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The  karika  in    which  these    facts    are    mentioned    ran    originally    as 
follows  : — 


The    name    f  MaMbMtam3    is     further    explained    b_\    Vasubandhu    as 

follows  :  —  The  word  'dMtam'  means  basis  and    'mafia3 

The  meaning  ^of   the      means  great,  i.e.  universal  to  all    material    substances. 

word,    Mahabhutam. 

The  power  of  these  elements  is    not    only    very    great 

but  it  constitutes  the  ground  work  of  every  ami.  Or  in  other  words,  the 
anus  are  constituted  by  these  four  great  elements.  \Ve  havr  already  pointed 
out  that  the  qualities  of  the  four  great  elements  are  commonly  possessed 
by  all  material  things  ;  but  why  is  it,  we  repeat,  that  the  atoms  being  the 
same,  some  things  are  solid,  others  are  liquid,  while  others  again  arc 
gaseous.  The  answer  to  this  question,  from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view, 

would  be  as  follows  :  —  In    this    material     world    there 
The    two     sorts      of  £  ,•  -\  ,•   i         i  i 

are  ^wo  sor';s  °*  eliei'STj  active  ancl  potential,     Accord 


ingly,  although  all  material    things    have    the    quality 

of  the  four  elements,  it  happens  that  certain  elements  in  one  case  display 
active  energy,  while  the  others  possess  but  a  potential  energy  which  does 
not  act.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  blazing  flame,  heat  or  the 
nature  of  fire  predominates  as  the  active  energy  over  the  nature  of  the 
three  other  elements  which  lie  dormant  with  their  latent  or  potential 
energies.  Similarly  the  nature  of  water  preponderates  over  those  of  the 
other  elements  in  the  case  of  a  flowing  stream  ;  the  nature  of  earth  predo 
minates  over  those  of  the  other  elements  in  the  case  of  a  metal  ;  and  so 
forth.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  solids,  liquids  and 
gaseous  things  in  the  universe. 

glNKARicARYA'S  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
SARVASTITVAVADINS. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be    out    of    place    to    consider    how    far 
Sankaracarya  was  right  in  his  strictures  on  the  Sarvastitvavadins    as   given 

1  I  have  composed  this  karika  after  the  Chinese  version  of  Hisuen  Tsang,  the  technical 
words  oecuring  therein  having  heen  borrowed  from  Yasornilra's  colnmentary  on  the 
"Abhidharma-kosa-sastrai" 
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iii  his  carnmentary  on  the  Yedanta  Sutra  (II,  ii  —  xviii);  the  original 
passage  is  well  known  to  you,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  attempt  a  trans 
lation  of  it  seeing  that  Dr.  Thibaut  has  already  admirably  rendered  the 
passage  in  the  light  of  the  explanations  given  of  it  by  the  different  com 
mentators  of  Sankara.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  deduce  the  criticism 
to  a  set  of  questions  and  answers  according  to  the  well-known  catechistical 
method  of  Buddhist  philosophers. 

What  are  the  t\vo  sets  of  aggregates  maintained 
by  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  and  what  are  their  respec 
tive  causes  ? 

They   are:  i.    The    aggregate    of     Bhutas     (elements)    and     Bhautikas 
Answer  (elemental),     ii.     The    aggregate    of    five    skandhas. 

The  cause  of    (i)  is  atoms,  and  of  (ii)  the  skandhas. 
Note  here  that  the  Sarvastitvavadms  do  not  recognise  any  sets  of  a^o-re- 

•J  O<"^ 

gates  like  those  mentioned  here  by  Sankara.  It  is,  most  probably,  his  own 
invention  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  subjective  (antaram)  and 
objective  (bahyam)  classifications  of  the  world  of  mind  and  matter  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  Again  the  atoms  are  not  the  causes  of  the  'Wiutas' 

The  atom  is  not  the  01*  e^ement's  as  Sankara  maintains  ;  but  the  'bfiutas', 
cause  of  elements.  as  we  haye  a]rea(jy  shOWn,  are  the  causes  of  the  atoms. 

The  'Bhautikas,'   again,  are    the  same  as    atoms  and  not  the  effect  of  atoms 
as  Sankaracarya   maintains.     The   aggregate    of  the  five    skandhas  (Panca- 
skandhi-rupa)  is  not   a  Buddhist   technical    term.     In  Buddhist   philosophy 
the   aggregate  of   the  five    skandhas  is    any  sentient    being    inclusive  of  its 
body     and    mind.     Probably,    Sankara    imagines     that,    according    to    the 
Buddhists,  the  mind  is  the  aggregate  of  the  five  skandhas  ;  nay,  this  becomes 
a  certainty,  if  we    look    carefully    at  the    context.     This  is  an  error,  for  the 
manas   or   cillam   is  one  of    the  five    skandhas,    viz:  —  the  vijna/ti  skawlha. 
Accordingly,    Sankara   is  wrong    in  identifying    the    mental    ('adhydtiitan'} 
with  the    aggregate    of   the    five    skandhas.     After    making  these  mistakes 
in  his  thesis,    he  proceeds    to  criticise  the    doctrine    of  the  Sarvastitvavadins 
[  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
Question.  "What  is  the  defect  in  this  doctrine  '?" 
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"The  defect    is  that   you  cannot  satisfactorily    explain  what  made     the 

elements    of   these   aggregates    combine  together.     In 
Answer. 

the  first  place,  how   can  the  atoms  themselves  combine 
The  so    called  defect 

of  the  Sarvastitva-  into  material  things,  since  the  atoms  are  'acetait.i'  or 
vadins. 

devoid  of   intelligence.     In  the  case    of  the    a^areo-ate 

*"*»o         c5 

of  five  skandhas,  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  cittam  which  causes  the  skandhas 
to  combine,  because,  according  to  your  Buddhist  theory,  the  combination 
of  the  skandhas  must  precede  the  coming  into  existence  of  cittam,  i.e.  the 
mind  arises  after  the  body  is  formed  from  its  constituents.  So  you  must 
acknowledge  an  external  cause  or  author  who  causes  the  combination, 
such  as  a  permanent  intelligent  being  who  is  sentient  and  supreme  as  we 
Vedantins  do." 

The  difficulty  raised    by    Sankara  is  rather  irrelevant.     The  Sarvastitva- 

vadins    maintain    that   the    atoms    though   devoid    of 

The  atoms   can  enter 

into          combination      intelligence    enter  into    combination    with  one  another 

witho11^  intelligence. 

owing    to  causes   and  conditions,    the  former  of  which, 

technically  called  lielu,  are  of  six  sorts  and  the  latter  known  as  pratyaya, 
are  of  four  sorts.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  nothing,  according  to 
Buddhism,  can  be  produced  by  a  single  canse.1  There  must  be,  as  Yasu- 
bandhu  points  out  in  the  Abhidharma-kosa,  at  least,  two  causes  to  produce 
an  effect.  Thus  a  paramanu  becomes  an  anu  by  combining  with  six  other 
paramanus  through  the  influence  of  at  least  two  causes  (hetu).  This  is  the 
real  truth ;  but  Sankara  ignores  the  fundamental  principles  of  Buddhism 
and  goes  on  to  make  further  mistakes.  Cittam,  according  to  Buddhism, 
is  identical  with  one  of  the  five  Skandhas,  viz  :  the  Vijndna  skancUta  ; 
and  no  Buddhist,  who  knows  Buddhism,  would  maintain  that  Cittam 
would  bring  about  the  combination  of  the  five  skandhas.  It  would  be 
monstrous,  on  the  part  of  one,  who  knows  anything  about  Buddhism,  to 
affirm  that  "the  combination  of  the  skandhas  must  precede  the  coming  into 
existence  of  Cittam ;"  because  Cittam  is  one  of  the  five  skandhas,  viz  :  the 
VijMna  skandha.  But  Sankara  ignores  this  elementary  fact  and  yet 
ventures  to  criticise  Buddhism.  Thus  he  starts  with  an  absolute  miscon- 

1  See  the  "Abhidharma-kosn-sastrn,"  Chap.  1,  fasc.,  1, 
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ception  of  the  nature  of  the  skandhas,  though  he  glibly  enumerates  the  five 
skandhas  a  few  lines  before.  Such  being  his  errors,  we  see  that  the 
Buddhist  can  support  his  philosophy,  or  more  properly  speaking,  his  atomic 
theory  without  accepting  a  sentient  supreme  and  permanent  Brahma  like 
that  of  the  Yedantins.  The  rest  of  the  criticism  is  a  mere  fighting  with 
shadows,  based  upon  improbable  objections  which  are  answered  by  equally 
improbable  and  erroneous  statements. 

At  this  point  Sankara  anticipates  an  objection  from  the  Buddhists, 
which  we  will  call  l$t  objection  : — 

"May  it  not  be  that  the  elements,  which  make  up 

Combination  of  atoms 

and  causes  anri    con-      the    aggregates,    themselves    undertake    for  their   own 

ditions. 

sake  the  activity  of  combining  together  ?" 

Such  an  objection,  as  we  have  already  seen,  could  not  be  raised  by  the 
Buddhists  who  are  taught  by  their  philosophy  that  the  combination  of 
atoms  is  due  to  causes  and  conditions.  But  let  us  go  on  and  see  how 
oankara  answers  the  objection. 

Answer  to  1st  objection. 

"If  you  speak  of  the  elements  combining  into  the  aggregates  by  them 
selves  and  for  their  own  sake,  then  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  their 
activity  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  moksha  or  liberation. " 

The    Buddhists  might   ask  here,  "Moksha   of  what"  ?  Is  it  that  of  the 

Buddhistic    sense  of      soul  ?  If  so;    you  forget    that   we  do    not    believe    in  a 

soul.     Moksha     means,   according   to    the    Buddhists, 

nothing  but  a  condition  of  perfect  freedom  from  passion.  That 
heart  reached  the  final  goal  of  all  which,  upon  the  ground  of  a  perception 
of  the  true  nature  of  things,  through  the  knowledge  of  andtman,  has  so 
completely  loosed  itself  from  everything  that  it  no  longer  has  any  passion. 
Therefore,  the  Buddhists  never  allow  their  mental  activities  to  absolutely 
cease  to  work,  but  always  try  to  use  these  activities  to  turning  the  immoral 
ity  to  morality,  hate  to  love,  etc.  etc.  If  moksha  means  absolute  cessation 
of  all  mental  activities,  then  it  will  be  annihilation. 

After  answering,  in  the  fashion  mentioned  above,  the  first  supposed 
objection  of  the  Buddhists,  Sankara  imagines  that  there  might  be  the 
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possibility  of  a  second  objection  from  the  Buddhists.  This  second  objection 
which  is  couched,  or  rather  hinted  at,  in  obscure  language,  betrays  a  startling 
ignorance  of  the  differences  between  the  tenets  of  the  several  schools  of 
Buddhism,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  The  terse  and  obscure  sentence  of 
Sankara  runs  as  follows  :  — 


f 

The  commentators  of  Sankara  explain  dsaya,  as  either  (1)  santdna  oi 
l-he  continuity  of  the  five  skandhas,  as  says  Ratna-prabha,  or  as  (2) 
Alaya-vijTidnas,  as  Bhamati  gives.  Of  both  of  these  difficult  terms 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  when  I  come  to  the  Vijnanavadins.  Dr. 
Thibaut,  in  his  luminous  version,  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  Bhamati. 
•ankara's  anticipated  objection  amounts  to  this  :  — 


S.'o 


2nd  Buddhist  objection. 

"But  this    combination    of   the    elements    into   the    aggregates    may  be 
caused  by  the  series  of  dlaya-vijndna". 

Before  dealing    with    Ankara's  answer    to  this    hypothetical    objection, 
I  must  point  out  to  you  that  dla//a-vijnd)ia  is  unknown 

Alaya-vijnana  is  not 

known^to  the    Sarva-      to  the  Sarvastitvavadins.     It  is  a  theory  which    exclu- 
stifcvavadins. 

sively  belongs  to  the  Vijnana-vadins,  who,    it    must  be 

pointed    out,    never  attached    such    an  efficacy  as  Sankara  assumes  to  it. 
Sankara' s  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

Answer  to  2nd  objection. 

Now  is  this  dlaya-vijndna  identical  with  or  different  from  the  five 
skandJias  ?  If  you  say  that  it  is  indentical  with  the  five  skandhas,  we  have 
already  refuted  you  by  proving  that  the  elements  cannot  combine  into 
aggregates  by  themselves  and  for  their  own  sake.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  maintain  that  it  is  different  from  the  fire  skand/ias,  then  you  must  say 
whether  it  is  permanent  or  impermanent.  If  you  say  it  permanent,  your 
Alaya-vijndnas  becomes  identical  with  the  Vedantic  Brahma  who  is  the 
permanent  cause  of  everything.  And  by  accepting  this  you  accept 
Eternalism,  which  runs  counter  to  the  preachings  of  Buddha.  If  you  say 
17 
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it  is  impermanent  or  momentary,  then  yon  cannot  maintain  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  combination  of  the  elements  into  any  of  the  two  a<rarreirates 

«/  !""5  c?        O 

mental  and  material,  since  a  momentary  thing1  cannot  have  such  an  efficacy. 
Accordingly,  you  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  your  theory  of 
aggregation  upon  which  you  base  your  explanation  of  mundane  existence ; 
and  therefore  your  explanation  necessarily  falls  to  pieces  because  you  cannot, 
by  any  means,  establish  its  basis,  namely,  the  combination  of  elements  into 
aggregates." 

This  is  how  $ankara  tries  to  refute  the  Sarvastitvavadins  and  invites 
them  to  accept  his  Vedanta.  Sankara's  actual  reasoning  is  based  on 
untenable  hypotheses  ;  the  reasonings  are  just,  but  the  premises  are  false. 

In  the  case  of  Sankara,  there  was  present  not  only  a  defective  knowledge 
of  Buddhism,  as  I  have  already  shown,  but  also  the  delusion  concerning  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vedanta  which  he  was  incapable  of  resisting.  Ahiya- 
vijadiia  is  not  quite  different  from  the  five  skandhas,  and  it  bears  ^some 
affinity  to  the  Vedantic  Brahma,  but  it  does  not  lead  the  believer  to  the 
heresy  of  Eternalism.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  it  when  I  treat  of  the 
Vijnanavadin  school  of  Buddhist  Philosophy. 

But  let  me  go  on  with  Sankara's  imaginary  objections  and  equally 
imaginary  refutations.  After  thinking  that  he  has  demolished  the  two 
supposed  Buddhist  objections  given  above,  Sankara  anticipates  a  third 
objection  from  the  "Yainasikas"  which  clearly  proves  his  ignorance  of  the 
real  signification  of  the  "twelve  linked  Chain  of  Causation/'  a  doctrine 
which  every  elementary  student  of  Buddhist  is  expected  to  know  : — 

Third  Supposed    Objectien  of  t/ic  B  mid  hints. 

"You  want  us    Buddhists    to  assign    a  cause    to    the    aggregation  of  the 
elements    which  form    the    Mental  and    the    Material. 

Sankai'a's        criticism 

on  the  Twelve-linked  \Ve  say  it  is  the  Chain  of  Dependent  Origination 
Chain  of  Causation. 

(praMtyatamutpdda)  or  the  Twelve  Nidauas,  beginning 
with  Avidya  or  Ignorance  which  produces  the  aggregation." 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  the  aggregation 
produced  by  "causes  and  conditions,"  and  that  the  Twelve-linked  Chain  of 
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Causation  explains  the  cause  and  effect  of  transmigration  throughout  the 
three  divisions  of  time,  viz :  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  But 
let  us  see  how  Sankara  fights  with  the  phantoms  of  his  own  creation.  In 
answer  to  the  supposed  Buddhist  objection  he  says  : 

"Now  avid y a  or  ignorance  is  a  mental  function  of  a  sentient  being.  It 
is  the  first  link  in  the  Twelve-linked  Chain  of  Causation,  which,  consequently, 
must  be  regarded  to  take  for  granted  the  aggregates  of  the  mind  and  the 
body,  without,  however,  showing  how  they  came  together.  The  series  of 
the  twelve  niAana*  does  not,  therefore,  give  an  efficient  cause  of  the  a°-ore- 

&  <T? 

gates/' 

It    is    sure    that    the    twelve    iiidduax   give    us    the  efficient  cause  of  th? 

The  real  meaning  Of      *%%"*&***  referred  to,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out ; 

Sankara,    however,     mistakes    the     real     meanin«-    of 

t> 

Aoittyt,  which,  if  regarded  as  a  link  in  the  Chain  of  Dependant  Origina 
tion'  (gratUyasamutpdda)  or  'Causation'  is  not  the  ignorance  of  any  parti 
cular  individual,  but  is  rather  indentical  with  <mohay  or  'delusion' ;  and  re 
presents  the  noumenal  state  of  immaterial  ilharmaa.  Again  the  "avidya" 
which,  through  "samskara"  etc.,  produces  "namarupa"  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  individual  is  not  his  "avidt/a"  in  the  present  existence  but  the 
"avidya"  of  his  past  existence  bearing  fruit  in  the  present  life,  as  I  have 
explained  to  you  in  my  lectures  on  "Karma-phenomenology". 

This  is  not  all.  Sankara  brings  forward  a  second  refutation  of  the 
supposed  B  iddhist  objection. 

"There  is",  sayfe  he    "a   further    difficulty.     Your   atoms,    O  Buddhists, 
Sankara's      criticism      are    momentary    and    have    no    abode    in    the  shape  of 

on     the     doctrine      of 

atoms.  souls  ;  nor  do  they  contain    in  them  any  latent  abiding 

principle,  to  guide  them,  corresponding  to  the  Adrix/ita  of  the  Vaiseshikas. 
How  can  you  then  maintain  Ac  ulna  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mind,  since 
without  mind  nrldi/,i  itself  cannot  exist  ?  Where  then  does  your  Avidi/n 
come  from  ?" 

Sankara  here  ignores  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
school  he  is  attacking,  viz  :  that  the  atoms  are  permanent  and  cannot  exist 
save  in  combination  in  the  present.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Sarvas 
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tvadins,  "Mind"  (cittam)  which  is  identical  with  one  of  the  five  skandhas, 
viz  :  v/jiiana  is  permanent  in  its  noumenal  state,  being  one  of  the  seventy- 
five  dharmas  which  are  all  permanent  in  the  noumenal  state.  Sankara, 
as  we  have  shown  a  little  above,  misunderstands  the  real  import  of  avidya. 
'Avidya'  representing-  as  it  does  the  noumenal  state  of  immaterial 
dfiarma  is  permanent  and  beginningless. 

Sankara  here  faintly  anticipates  this  objection  and  says : — 
"Samsara    is    beginning-less,    you    Buddhists     maintain.     You    also    say 
that  the  aggregates  succeed  one    another   in    an    unbroken    chain  and  there 
fore  also  Nescience  etc.,  because  these  abide  in  the  ao-oreo-ates". 

?"5rt        O 

The  last  part  of  the  supposed  Buddhist  objection  is  a  distorted  representa 
tion  of  the  Buddhist  theory  of  the  transmission  of  the  sJcandJias.  "Avidya" 
is  included  in  "caittam"  which  is  represented  by  the  two  of  five  skandhas,  viz  : 
vedand  and  sanjna.  Now  Sankara  here  tries  to  throw  the  Buddhist  opponent, 
his  imaginary  adversary,  within  the  horns  of  a  Dilemma. 

"If  what  you  say  is  right",  he  exclaims,  "then  you  must  admit  one  of 
the  two  alternatives,  viz  :  (1)  either  that  the  aggregates  produce  aggregates 
of  the  same  kind,  or  (2)  that  they  produce  aggregates  of  a  different  kind. 
If  the  first  alternative  is  true,  a  man  can  never  be  reborn  as  a  god,  a  brute, 
or  a  being  in  hell,  in  the  course  of  transmigration  ;  in  the  latter  he  might, 
in  an  instant,  turn  into  an  elephant,  god  or  a  man ;  either  of  which 
consequences  would  be  contrary  to  your  system." 

Sankara  here  is  straining  at  a  gnat,  He  overlooks  the  Buddhist  theory 
that  when  one  set  of  skandhas  are  succeeded  by  another,  the  succeeding 
set  is  always  somewhat  different  to  the  preceding  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  manner  of  combining.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  a  man's 
turning  a  god  or  a  brute  or  even  another  human  being,  as  soon  as  the 
combination  of  the  skandhas  which  constitute  his  beinff  is  resolved  bv  some 

o  ^ 

cause  or  other,  when  this  resolution    is    immediate    or   long    after   his  birth. 
Lastly  Sankara  missing  his  favourite  "dlwa"  goes  on  to  remark : — 

"Again,  for  whose  sake  is  the   aggregation    of   elements   formed  ?    Your 

Who  desires  moma      not  admittin£   a   permanent  enjoying  soul  implies  that 

or  deliverance  ?  the  enjoyment    of   the    formation    of  the  aggregates  is 
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self-desired  and  self-subservient.  As  you  assume  no  being  desirous  of 
salvation,  mokska  or  emancipation,  according  to  you,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  self-subservient.  If  you  assume  one  who  is  desirous  of  moksha  and  of  the 
formation  of  aggregates,  that  being  must  exist  permanently  from  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  aggregates  down  to  its  release  from  the 
aggregates.  But  you  cannot  admit  this,  as  you  are  believers  in  universal 
impermanence.  Therefore  in  order  to  establish  the  formation  of  the 
aggregates  you  must  accept  a  permanent  enjoying  soul". 

To  the  question  "who  desires  salvation  ?"  the  Sarvastitvavadians'  reply 
is  that  it  is  the  "mind,  desirous  of  freeing  itself  from  the  bondage  of 
Karma". 

Buddhism  does  not  see  the  need  of  accepting  a  permanent  soul  because 
it  believes  that  the  skandhas  are  always  changing  and  that  the  mental  state 
is  also  changing  with  them. 

Oo  much  for  Sankara's  lucubrations  on  the  cause  of  the  formation  of 
the  two  sets  of  aggregates  which  Buddhism  recognises  according  to  him. 
He  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Mom entari ness, 
without,  of  course,  taking  sufficient  pains  to  understand  what  it  really 
means. 

"Not  only",  says  Sankara,  "does  your  Twelve-linked  Chain  of  Causation 

fail  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  aggregates,  but 
Sankara's      impeach 
ment  of  the  docrine  of      't   cannot   establish    itself,    that  is    to    say,    you  Bud- 
Universal  momentari- 

ness-  dhists,  believing  as  you   do  in  universal  momentariness, 

cannot,  consistently  with  that  doctrine,  regard  any  link  of  it  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  immediately  succeeding  link". 

Sankara  then  goes  on  to  elucidate  his  own  statement : — 
"You  Buddhists  say  that  everything  has  a  momentary  existence.  There 
fore,  according  to  you,  when  the  second  moment  arrives,  the  thing  which 
was  existing  in  the  Jirst  moment  ceases  to  exist  and  an  entirely  new  thing 
springs  up.  Accordingly  you  cannot  maintain  that  the  preceding  thing  is 
the  cause  of  the  succeeding  thing  or  that  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  former. 
The  preceding  thing,  according  to  your  theory  of  momentarinoss,  has  ceased 
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to  he  when  the  succeeding-  moment  arrives  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  be 
comes  non-existent  when  the  thing-  of  the  succeeding  moment  comes  into 
being-,  and  therefore  can  not  be  regarded  as  producing-  the  latter,  since  non- 
existence  can  not  be  the  cause  of  existence". 

Sankara  here  shows  his  complete  ignorance  of  the  Buddhist  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Impermanence.  The  substratum  of  everything  is  eternal  and 
permanent.  What  changes  every  moment  is  merely  the  phase  of  a  thing, 
so  that  it  is  erroneous  to  affirm  that,  according  to  Buddhism,  the  thing  of 
the  first  moment  ceases  to  exist  when  the  second  moment  arrives. 

In  conscious  or  unconscious  ignorance  of  this  fundamental  tenet  of  Bud 
dhism,  Sankara  anticipates  what  he  thinks  a  possible  Buddhist  objection  :  — 

"May  it  not  be  that  the  former  momentary  existence  on  reaching  its 
full  development  becomes  the  cause  of  the  latter  momentary  existence." 

No  Buddhist  would  have  ever  dreamt  of  raising  such  an  essentially  un- 
Buddhistic  objection.  Let  us  see  how  Sankara  contradicts  it.  » 

"This  is  not  right"  he  says.  "To  say  that  a  fully  developed  existence 
has  greater  power  or  energy  than  a  not  fully  developed  existence,  is  only 
a  round  about  way  of  saying  that  the  full  development  of  the  thing  in 
question  passes  into  the  second  moment  ;  and  this  runs  counter  to  your  doc 
trine  of  Universal  Impermanence". 

Sankara  anticipates   another   objection  —  an    obviously    fallacious    one  — 
as  coming  from  the  Bhuddist  side. 


criticism 
of  the  Buddhistic  law 
of  cause  and  effect. 

"May    it    not    be  (the    Buddhist    may    object)  that  antecedence  implies 
causality". 

He  proceeds  to  refute  this  in  the  following  manner  :  — 

"No,  that  cannot  be,"  says  he.  "In  every  effect  there  is  inherent 
the  nature  of  the  cause.  But  you  Buddhists  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 
nature  of  the  cause  is  inherent  in  the  effect  ;  because  that  would  be  tanta 
mount  to  maintaining  that  the  cause  is  permanent  —  which  is  against  your 
theory  of  universal  impermanence". 
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Sankara  overlooks  the  plain  fact  that  causality  is  not  a  permanent  but 
merely  a  relative  quility.  Thus  A  may  ba  the  cause  of  B,  B  the  cause  of 
C  and  C  the  cause  of  D,  without  the  causality  in  the  three  cases  being 
identical,  just  as  William  may  be  the  father  of  Edward,  Edward  that  of 
Charles,  and  Charles  that  of  James,  without  the  fatherhood  in  the  three 
cases  being  identical.  In  any  case,  no  Buddhist  would  ever  have  raised 
such  an  objection  as  Sankara  anticipates ;  and  if  he  could  raise  it,  no  answer 
would  have  been  less  adequate  than  that  given  by  him. 

We  proceed  to  a  third  imaginary  objection  which  Sankara  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Buddhist  adversary  : — 

"But   relation    of   cause    and    effect"    (the  Buddhist  might  say)    "may 
continue  to    exist   without,  however,  the  cause    givino- 

Sankara's         illusory 

conception  of  the  rela-       its  colouring  to  the  effect", 
tionship  of  cause    arid 
effect. 

No  Buddhist  would  say  this.  No  Buddhist  would  dream  of  denying  that 
causes  always  produce  their  effects. 

* 

Sankara  is  here  putting  a  very    weak    and  entirely    imaginary  argument 

in    the    mouth    of  his    Buddhist   opponent.     He    now  proceeds  to  demolish 
this  argument  with  needless  elaboration  :— 

"This  cannot  be  admissible,  because  in  that  case  all  sorts  of  confusions 
would  arise,  such  as  between  mere  efficient  cause  (such  as  the  potter's 
staff)  and  material  cause  (such  as  clay  in  the  production  of  an  earthen  pot). 
Now  when  you  speak  of  the  origination  and  the  cessation  of  a  thing,  you 
must  mean  one  of  the  three  following  alternatives  :— 

(i)     That  the  thing  in  question  retains  its  form  during  the  two  stages, 
or  (ii)     that  the  terms,  origination    and    cessation,    refer    to  the  different 
stages  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 

or  (iii)     that  the  thing  becomes  entirely  different  by  cessation." 
Let  us  now  examine  the  alternatives  one  by  one  : — 

"(i)  The    first    is    impossible,  because  it  makes  no  difference    between 
origination  and  cesssation ; 
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(ii)  In  the  second,  origination  and  cessation  would  denote  the  initial 
and  final  stages  of  that  of  which  the  intermediate  stage  is  the 
thing  itself,  and  such  being  the  case,  the  thing  would  be 
connected  with  the  three  stages  or  moments  viz  : —  the  initial, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  final,  according  to  which  your  doctrine 
of  universal  momentariness  has  to  be  given  up. 

(iii)  In  the  third  case,  origination  and  cessation  will  be  quite  different 
from  the  thing  itself ;  in  fact  quite  as  different  as  a  buffalo 
would  be  from  a  horse.  This  is  admissible,  because  the  thing 
being  absolutely  disconnected  with  origination  and  cessation, 
would  be  without  beginning  and  without  end,  that  is  to  say, 
everlasting." 

The  first  and  thii'd  alternatives  are  not  to  the  point.     The  second    agrees 
with  the  tenets  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  who  believe  that   the    substratum  of 

everything  is  permanent,  though  its  phases  are    constantly  changing.     Thus 

• 
the  "aqueous  substratum,"  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression,  inheres 

permanently  through  the  phases  of  water,  ice  and  steam.  But  we  are  for- 
"•etting-  that  all  this  elaborate  refutation  is  directed  bv  Sankara  against  an 

&  *T> 

imaginary  Buddhist  objection  which  no  Buddhist  would  ever  have  thought 
of  raising,  viz :  that  cause  and  effect  may  continue  without  the  former 
irivina'  its  colouring  to  the  effect. 

o  o  ~ 

Sankara  proceeds  to  refute    yet   another   series    of    objections    which    he 

imagines    to   be    raised.     He  loses  sight  of  the  Sarvas- 
Sankara    loses    sight 
of  the   Sarvastitvava-      titvavadin's   theory    and    starts  an    objection    such  as 

din's  theory. 

only  a  Bhuddist,  who  had   misunderstood  Vijnanavada, 

could  bring  forward  : — 

"  What  if  the  origination  and  cessation  of  a   thing    mean  its    perception 

and  non-perception?" 

To  this  imaginary  Buddhist  objection  Sankara  thus  replies  :— 

"  That  is  not  the  case,"  says  he.     "  Perception  and  non-perception    have 

reference   to  the  percipient  mind,  and  have   absolutely    nothing    to  do    with 

the  thing  to  be  perceived,  so  that,  in    this    case,    you    are    driven    to    admit 

the  non-momentariness  or  the  permanence  of  things  ". 
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But  the  Sarvastitvavadins  do  admit  the  permanence  of  the  respective 
substratum  of  thing*  while  maintaining  the  Momentary  character  of  their 
various  phaxe*.  The  very  name  of  this  school  points  out  this  fact  which 
Sankara  ignores. 

Sankara  does  not  stop  here.      He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"So  we  have  demonstrated  that,  according  to  your  own  doctrine  of 
universal  rnomentariness,  the  prior  momentary  existence  becomes  merged  into 
non-existence,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  a  posterior  momen 
tary  existence. " 

Here  Sankara  misunderstands  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  of  Momentariness. 

And    he    goes  on  to  anticipate  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  objections  likely 

to  arise. 

The  Buddhist,  according  to  .Sankara,  may  object  to  this  saying : — 

"Well,  in  that  case,  an  effect  may  rise  without  a  cause". 

) 

Here  Sankara  forgets  that,  according  to  Buddhism,  nothing  can  exist 
without  causes,  which,  indeed,  he  partially  points  out  below. 

How  does  bankara  refute  this?  Merely  by  saying: — 

(i)  "This  assertion  is  against  the  Buddhist  theory    that  the    citta    and 
the  caitta-dharmas  arise  from  a  conjunction  of  causes. 

(ii)   Moreover  if  a  thing  could  arise  without  a    cause,  anything    might 
be  produced  out  of  anything — which  does  not  stand  to  reason. 

So  you  are  wrong  in  maintaining  that  an  effect  may  arise  without  a 
cause". 

The    last     objection    which    Sankara   anticipates    on    the    part    of    the 

Buddhists  is  :— 

"But  may  not  the  antecedent  momentary  existence  last  until  the 
succeeding  one  has  been  produced  ?" 

This  objection  is  essentially  un-Buddhistic  being  based,  as  it  is,  on  a  mis 
conception  of  the    real    significance    of  the  doctrine  of  universal  rnomentari 
ness,  which    only  applies  to  the  phenomenal 'phase*  of  a  thing  and  not  to    its 
substratum    which,  according    to    the    Sarvastittvavadins,  is  permanent   and; 
18 
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unchangeable.  .Sankara  answers  this  objection,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

"If  you  admit  this,  you  must  admit  the  simultaneousness  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  if  you  admit  this  simultaneousness,  you  contradict  vour  Buddhist 
theory  of  momentarinesg." 

The    refutation    is  as    uncalled    for  as    the    objection    which    it  seeks   to 
demolish.      In    this    connection    it  will    not    be    out  of 

Tlit:     difference     be 
tween    the    Vedantic      place     to    say    something-     on    the    Yedantic    and    the 

and     the      Buddhistic 

conception    of    cause      Buddhist    conceptions    of    the    relation    between  cause 

and  effect. 

and  effect.     The    Yedantins  do    not  accept    any    other 

cause  save  material  cause.  According  to  them,  effects  have  no 
independent  existence.  They  are,  in  essence,  identical  with  the 
cause  (i.e.  the  material  cause)  for  without  the  latter  they  do  not  exist,  so 
that  they  must  be  considered  to  be  identical  with  them.  In  other  words, 
two  different  thing's  cannot  have  invariable  concomitance,  while  cause  and 
effect  have  it  and  therefore  cause  and  effect  are  identical.  The  stock 
example  of  the  cause  residing1  in  the  effect  is  that  of  clay  being  found  in 
an  earthen  pot.  Of  course  we  must  not  forget  that  the  only  cause  accepted 
by  the  Vedantins  is  the  material  cause.  It  is  needless  to  remind  the  scholar 
of  the  two  readings  (*nf)  and  ( vnTPT )  on  the  Brahmasiltra,  vnt  ^«ra; 
("we  get  the  effect  when  there  is  the  cause")  or  vnrratq^sf :  ("we  see 
the  cause  in  the  effect/').  Again  Sankara  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the 
effect  too  must  be  in  the  cause  like  oil  in  a  sesamum  seed,  otherwise  we 
should  not  be  able  to  get  the  former  from  the  latter  just  as  we  cannot  get 
oil  from  sand. 

Sankara  apparently  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  cause  is  often  wider 
than  the  effect  just  as  in  that  well  known  instance  in  the  Bhagavadglta, 
cTccfi  ?ri  ct  vfa  (i.e.  "I  am  not  in  the  world  but  the  world  is  in  me") 
which  means  that  God  (the  cause)  is  something  more  than  the  world  ('the 
effect').  According  to  the  Yedantins,  then,  tfuldtwt/a  or  indentity  is  the 
relation  between  'cause'  and  'effect';  while  according  to  the  Naiyayikas 
*W19  or  permanent  inherence  is  the  relation  between  them.  The 
Yedantins  do  not  accept  €*T3l<7.  "  .Moreover  ",  says  Sankara,  "  to  be 
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produced  implies  an  action  which  again  implies  an  agent/'  If,  at  the  time 
of  production,  there  is  no  effect,  then  what  is  it  which  is  produced  ?  In 
other  words,  according'  to  Sankara,  the  subject  must  exist  before  the  predi 
cate.  But  this  view  is  not  sound,  as  both  may  be  simultaneous.  Sankara 
goes  on  to  say  that  Causality  is  a  relation  and  that  a  relation  presupposes 
more  than  one  thing,  so  that  the  effect  must  be  regarded  to  exist  with  the 
causality. 

Sankara,  at  this  point,  anticipates  an  objection.  "If  the  effect  already 
exists,  why  then  the  effort  to  produce  it  ?"  to  which  he  replies  as  follows  : — 

"The  effort  in  question  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  effect 
into  a  desired  form  and  not  for  that  of  bringing  it  into  existence/' 

In  fact  nothing  new  can  be  brought  into  existence,  but  only  changes 
of  form  can  be  effected  and  a  change  of  form  is  not  an  indication  of  some 
thing  ,new.  For  example  a  tortoise  contracted  is  not  really  different  from 
itself  with  its  head  and  legs  extended.  Similarly  cause  is  like  a  contracted 
tortoise  and  the  effect  is  merely  its  expansion.  Those  who  do  not  accept 
existence  of  the  effect  before  its  production,  may  be  asked,  why  if  the 
effect  does  not  already  exist,  effort  is  made  to  make  it  appear?  TheSankhvas 
admit  that  both  cause  and  effect  are  real — that  the  effect  is  but  the  transfor 
mation  of  the  cause.  But  the  Yedantins  maintain  that  the  cause  is  tin- 
only  reality  and  the  effects  are  mere  appearances.  The  difference  between 
the  two  views  appears  to  me  to  be  immaterial  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  for  both  accept  the  existence  of  the  effect  in  some  form  in  the  cause 
(i.e.  material  cause). 

Here  we    must  note    the    Sarvastitvavadin's  view  of  causality  ;  for  it  has 
been    maintained    in    India,    times  out  of    number,    bv 

J  he       harvastitvava- 

din's  view  of  wmsnlhy.      anti-Buddhists'    that    the     Buddhists     do    not    accept 
causality. 

In  Aryadeva's  Commentary  on  the  Madhyamika  Sastra  (Chp  :  xx, 
Karika  9.)  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Kumarajiva's  Chinese 
version,  a  portion  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Harinath  De  and  myself  have 
translated  and  published  in  the  Herald,  the  Sarvastitvavarlin's  view  of 
Causality  is  stated  in  the  following  objection  ;- — 
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"The  cause  never   perishes    but  only    changes  its  name,  when  it  becomes 
an  effect,  having  changed    its  state.     For    example,  clay  becomes  jar  having 
changed    its    state  ;    and  in  this  case  the  name  clay  is  lost  and  the  name  jar 
arises."1 

I  do  not  think  Sankara  knew  or  admitted  that  his  own  view 
of  Causality  was  anticipated  by  or  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Sarvasti 
tvavadins.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  Sarvastitvavadins  allowed 
the  simultaneousness  between  cause  and  effect  only  in  one  instance,  viz  :  when 
two  things  were  mutually  the  cause  and  effect  of  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  in 
their  technical  language,  in  the  case  of  mental  things  only  "xnu/jjrayuktoJtetu" 
and  in  the  case  of  both  mental  and  material  things  "  sakabk&hetu"  The 
effect  in  both  cases  is  called 


This  is  detailed  in  full  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  the  Abhidharmakosa. 
In  other  cases  the  cause  and  effect  are  not  regarded  as  simultaneous  by  the 

Sarvastitivavadins. 

» 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  metaphysical  Madhyamikas  disbelieved 
causality  as  they  disbelieved  many  other  things.  Their  view  is  given  by 
Aryadeva  in  his  answer  to  the  Sarvastitvavadin's  objection  cited  above  :  — 

"Jars  and  tiles  and  water-pots  come  out  of  clay.  If  clay  is  merely  a 
provisional  existence,  it  cannot  become  jar  etc.  after  changing  its  state.  We 
may  apply  the  expression  "mere  change  of  name"  to  the  case  of  milk  and 
curd.  There  it  would  not  be  right  to  affirm  that  the  cause  becomes  effect 
by  undergoing  a  change  merely  by  the  loss  of  its  name". 

But    let    us    return    to    Sankara's    criticisms    of  the    Sarvastitvavadins. 

Refutation  of  San-  Taking  his  stand  on  his  misconception  of  the  doctrine 
kara's  criticism  on  the  .  i  •  i  i  •  j. 

Sarvastitvavadins.  of  "Universal  Impermanence  —  which  he  interprets   to 

mean  that  the  thing  of  the  preceding  moment  '-is  absolutely  different  from 
that  of  the  succeeding,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  Sarvdstitvavddin 
understands  by  it  that  \\\Q  pfiaxe  of  a  tJiivy  or  person  changes  every  moment 

1  The  Sanskrit  version  is  as  below  :  — 
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but  that  its  substratum  is  eternal  and  permanent.  Sankara  goes  on  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  there  cannot  he  one  agent  connected 
with  the  two  moments  of  perception  and  subsequent  remembrance — an 
assertion  which  would  render  memory  an  impossibility — which  is  contrary 
to  experience  and  truth.  Thus  I  see  a  thing  today  and  recognise  it  two 
years  after,  which  is  a  fact  of  common  experience;  the  "I"  of  today  cannot 
be  different  from  the  "V  of  two  Years  hence,  although  the  Buddhist  doctrine 
of  Universal  Impermanence  will  say  the  contrary. 

"And"  says  Sankara,  "if  the  Buddhist  further  recognises  that  all  his 
subsequent  successive  cognitions,  up  to  his  latest  breath,  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  subject,  and,  besides  has  to  attribute  all  his  past  cognitions  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth  to  the  same  self,  how  can  he  shamelessly  adhere 
to  his  doctrine  which  attributes  but  a  momentary  existence  to  everything  ?" 

But  the  Buddhist  does  not  ascribe  momentariness  to  the  ////'////*  themselves 
but  to  their  p/tase.s  only. 

Sankara  anticipated  some  Buddhist  objections  and  answers  them 
thus:— 

1st  BndtUiist    Objection 

"The  recognition  of  the  subject  as  one  and  the  same  takes  place  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  different  self-cognitions,  which  are  how 
ever  momentary". 

Refutation 

"The  cognition  of  similarity  is  based  on  two  things.  So  to  assert  that 
recognition  is  founded  on  similarity  and  to  deny  at  the  same  time  the  exist 
ence  of  one  permanent  subject  able  to  connect  mentally  two  similar  things, 
is  talking  deceitful  nonsense.  Accordingly  you  must  admit  that  there  is 
one  mind  which  grasps  the  similarity  of  two  successive  momentary  existences; 
and  such  an  admission  would  contradict  your  tenet  of  universal  imper- 
manence." 

Here  Sankara  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  Sarvastitvavadin's  view 
of  the  permanence  of  "mind"  (cittam)  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
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2ml  Bud  (I /tint  Objection  : — 

"May  not  the  cognition  'this  is  similar  to  that'  be  a  different  new 
cognition  independent  of  the  apperception  of  the  earlier  and  later  momentary 
existences". 

This  objection  is  quite  imaginary.  Bhuddhist  philosophy  always 
recognises  "similarity"  to  be  something  relative. 

Sankara  goes  on  to  refute  this  objection  unnecessarily  : — • 

"The  terms  'this'  and  'that'  point  to  the  existence  of  different  things 
\vhich  the  mind  grasps  in  a  judgment  of  similarity.  If  the  mental  act 
haying  similarity  for  its  object  were  an  act  altogether  new,  and  not 
concerned  with  the  two  separate  entities  that  are  similar,  the  expression 
'this  is  similar  to  that'  would  have  no  meaning  at  all,  since  in  that  case 
we  would  have  used  'similarity'  in  an  absolute  and  not  in  a  relative 

sense." 

» 

Sankara's  argument  here  is  self-evident  and  never  denied  by  the 
Buddhist. 

Now  what  is  the  Sarvastitvavadin's  view  of  the  "ii/Mi/dbd/ia"  or  the 
perceiver? 

That   great   Yasubaiidhu's     view  is  that  it  is  'vijnana'  or  'consciousness3 
the    substratum    of    which,  'mind'  or  'cittftm'   is  perma- 

ihe    term         percci- 

ver"  explained.  nent.     Yasumitra,     however,     maintained      that    the 

"perceiver"    was    the   aggregate    of  the  five  hidfit/tix  which,  being  material, 
had  a  permanent  substratum. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  "Memory"  (Smriti) 
is  one  of  the  forty-six  caitta-dharma*  and  therefore  permanent.  It  belongs 
to  the  Mahabhumika  section  which  includes  red  am/,  (sensation),  nanj'Kfl 
(conception),  crftuia  (thought),  Kpar'xa  (touch),  diJinmlii  (desire),  mail 
(intelligence),  xmrili  (memory),  niaiiatkdru  (attention),  ad/iimokx/ni  (determi 
nation),  and  samddhi  (meditation). 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  remaining  criticisms  of  £§ankara- 
carya,  it  would  lx^  preferable  for  us  to  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
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other   doctrines    of    the    Sarvasbitvavadins.      Accordingly  I  pass  on  to  their 
conception  of  sense-object. 


T HE  SEN SE-OB  J  ECTS. 

Sense-objects,  according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  are  of  five  kinds, 
namely  : — 

(1)  'Rupa'  or  colour  and  form. 

(2)  'Sabda'  or  sound. 

(3)  'Gaiidha'  or  smell. 

(4)  'Rasa'  or  taste. 

'       (o)     'Sparsa'  or  touch. 

"Rupra-Vitskaya"! 

Or  "the  department  of    colour-and-form"    is    a  material   thing  to  be  per- 

The  object  of  sight.        *™^y  *^  (CaMvindriya).     From    one    point  of 

view,    it    is    divisible     into     two    classes,  namely,    (1) 

colours  ('varna')  and  (2)  form  or  figure  ('sanisthanaO  ;  from  another  point 
of  view  it  is  of  twenty  kinds.  Accordingly  it  is  said  in  the  Abhidharma- 
kosa  :— "Rupam  dvividliam  va  vimsatidha".  According  to  the  latter  sub 
division  colour  (S-arnaO  admits  of  1£  divisions,  and  figure  ( samsthana ) 
admits  of  8  sub-divisions.  As  regards  colour  Yasubandhu  observes  :- 

-Colour  is  of  four  kinds,  namely,  (1)  Blue  (utla),  (£)  yellow  (pita), 
(8)  Bed  (feftfe)  and  (4)  white  (avaddta).  The  remaining 'eight  colours 
are  made  up  of  a  combination  of  these  four  principal  colours.  8am*Mna 
(form  or  figure)  is  of  eight  kinds,  namely,  (1)  long,  (*)  8aort,  (3)  round; 
(4)  square,  (5)  high,  ((})  low,  (7)  straight  and  (8)  crooked.  We  next 
proceed  to 

1   Japanese :  Shiki-kiu. 
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Or,  "the  department  of  sound"  which    means    a  material  tiling  that  can 

he  perceived    hy    the    sense  of  hearing    (Srotretidriya). 
The  object  of  bearing. 

It  is    divided    into  eiht     kinds.     Sound    or    'xaljtla'  is 


divided  into  two  principal  heads,  namely,  (1)  'itjjd/taiita/td/j/tula'  or  the  sound 
of  the  'great  element  which  possesses  the  power  of  perception'  and  (2) 
'  anufldttamahdbhuta'  or  the  'great  element  which  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  perception^.  An  example  of  the  former  would  he  the  lecture  of  a 
professor  and  the  latter  the  fall  of  a.  torrent.  Again  each  of  these  is  sub 
divided  into  two  heads,  namely,  (a)  'sattva-saiikhydta*  or  'articulate'  and  (h) 
^sattva-sankhydta'  or  'inarticulate'.  An  example  of  an  articulate  sound 
produced  by  a  body  that  has  no  perception  would  be,  say,  a  song  reproduced 
by  the  gramophone. 

The  example  given  by  the  Sarvastitvvaadins  is  what  is  known,  in  the 
Indian  literature,  as  fa  voice  from  the  cloud'  or  dkdsa-vaiii.  Each  of 
these  sub-divisions,  again  is  sub-divided  into  'x/ik/ia'  or  pleasant  and  fdn.k/ta' 
or  unpleasant.  Next  comes, 

"  (ninil/ia-  Vishaya?'  - 

Or,  "The  department  of  smell"  which  means    a    material  thing-  which    is 
to  be  perceived  bv  the  sense  of  s 


The  object   of    smel- 
liuo-  Vasubandhu    says  :—  "Smell    is  of   four    kinds.     First 

sugandha  or  'good  smell',  second  durgandha  or  'bad  smell',    either   of    which 

is   again    subdivided    into    two  (a)    Saiiiayaiitl/ia*  or  small    which    become 

nourishment  for  the    body,  and  (b)   visamagandha*  its  contrary.     Next    we 
pass  on  to 

"Masa-Fiishaya"6 

Or    a  material  thing    serviceable,  by    the  jihvendriya    or    the  sense    of 

taste.   It  is  of    six  kinds,  namely,  (1)  sweet,  (mdiUnifa}, 
The  object  of  taste. 

(2)  sour    (ami  a),   (o)    salt  (lacuna],   (-1)  acrid  (katuka)t 
(o)  bitter  (liktu)  and  (G)  astringent  (ka&hdya).     Then  comes 

1   Japanese  :  S/io-i/o.  -   Jap:  Kd-ki?<.  +   .Fap  :  Tv-kC. 

4  Jap  :  FutA-k".  :'  Jap  :  Sok-kid, 
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"  Sparsa-  Vishnija,  "  *  . 

This  phrase  signifies  objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  (kdyendriyam).     They 

are    of    eleven  kinds    (1)   ap    or   watery;    (2)    teja  or 
The  object  of  touch. 

fiery  ;    (3)     rdi/u    or   windy  ;    (4)    prithxi    or   earthy. 

These  four  are  technically  called  bhtita-sparsa-viskya  or  the  'touch  of 
the  elements'.  The  remaining-  seven  are  called  lliautika-spar'soi-visliaya 
or  the  'touch  of  the  elementary'  and  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Slakshnatvam  or  'smoothness'  ;  (2)  Karkasatvam  or  'roughness'; 
(3)  Laghutvam  or  'lightness'  ;  (4)  Gnrutvam  or  'heaviness',  (5)  Sitam  or 
'cold'  ;  (6)  Jighatsd  or  'hunger'  ;  (7)  Pipdsd  or  'thirst.'  It  appears,  at  first 
siy-ht,  strange  that  cold,  hunger  and  thirst  should  be  reckoned  amongst 

O  '  O  '  CJ  *~* 

objects  of  touch,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  the  names  given 
to  the  feelings  of  sentient  creatures,  which  are  the  effects  produced  by  the 
three  kinds  of  touch.  In  other  words,  the  feeling  of  cold  is  produced  by  a 
touch  which  excites  the  corporeal  frame  when  the  energy  of  water  and 
wind  becomes  active  and  predominates  over  that  of  the  other  elements, 
namely,  earth  and  tire,  in  the  body  of  a  living  being.  Thus  touch  itself  is 
the  cause,  while  the  feeling  of  cold  is  its  effect.  Similarly  the  feeling  of 
hunger  is  produced  by  a  touch  which  excites  the  physical  frame,  at  a  time 
when  the  energy  of  wind  becomes  active  in  our  body  and  predominates  over 
the  other  energies.  Likewise  the  feeling  of  thirst  is  caused  by  a  touch 
which  excits  the  physical  frame  when  the  energy  of  the  element  of  fire 
becomes  active  and  predominates  over  the  other  energies. 

Such  was  the  idea  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  and  in  all  probability  it  was 
not  an  original  invention  on  their  part,  but  a  heritage  of  all  Indian 
Schools  of  Philosophy  from  the  earliest  period. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of 

"  THE  SENSE-ORGANS." 

These  are  of  five  kinds  corresponding  to  the  five    classes  of  sense-objects. 
They  are   technically   called  in  Sanskrit  Panchendriya 

The   five      kinds     of 
sense-organs.  or  the  «fiye  i^^".  Accordin    to  the  Buddhist  usae 


1  Jap  :  Mi-kw. 
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Indriya  means  "supreme"  (ijurama);  "Lord"  (i'scara}  and  ruler  (ail  hip  at  i}  ; 
after  grasping  external  objects  the  Indriyas  are  capable  of  arousing1  thought 
(eittotpdda}  or  of  exciting  'vijfrana'  or  consciousness.  Accordingly  the 
term  Lidriya  is  to  be  explained  as  the  act  of  arousing-  consciousness  and  as 
the  grasping  of  the  sense-objects  or  'J'lshnt/a',  In  other  words,  each  of  the 
five  Indriyas  is  an  agent  without  which  none  of  the  five  rijTianas  would 
become  capable  of  perceiving  an  external  object. 

The   derivation    of    Indriya    adopted    by     the     Sarvastitvavadins    is    as 
follows  :  — 


""\Vhat  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '.ln<lrit/i.i'  ?  The  word  is  de 
rived  from  the  root  '  I<li'  (1st  conj.  par.)  indicating  l  absolute  supremacy1. 
Taking  this  root,  we  get  the  form  'iuda/tli'.  'Jndauli'  gives  the  form 
'indrdni*.  (\  ide  P.  Sutra.  Indrdnir-apratyaya  annddika  :)  meaning  those 
which  exercise  supremacy.  The  next  stage  indrany-eva  Indrhjdni  or 
indanti  Hi  indriyam"  (A'ide  P.  Sutra,  Svartheghas  ladtl/iitu\)  Yasubandhu 

says  :  —  "Vijnana  is  of  five  kinds,  uamelv,    those    con- 
The    essence    of  the 

five  sense-organs  is  nected  with  (1)  e\'e,  (^)  ear,  (3)  nose,  (4)  tongue  and 
purely  material. 

(o)  body.     Dependent    on    these    five    Vijfianas    are 

what  are  known  as  the  five  kinds  of  pure  materials  (Prasada  rupani). 
These  'pure  materials'  are  called  the  eye-sense-organ  (Cakshvindriya)  ear- 
sense-organ  (srotrendriya)  etc."  These  show  clearly  that,  according  to  the 
Sarvastitvavadins,  the  essense  of  the  five  indriyas  or  sense-organs  is 
entirely  material.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  according  to  the  Sarvastit 
vavadins,  it  is  in.ilni/a  which  perceives  an  object;  —  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of 


's  Abhidharma-kosa  Sastra  vyakya.  Chap.    11. 
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which  would  have  saved  Sankara  from  the  errors  he  has  fallen  into  in  his 
attempts  to  refute  Buddhist  philosophy.  He  displays  almost  at  every 
turn  his  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Sarvastitvavada,  namely, 
that  the  substratum  of  all  things  including  the  sense-organs  is  permanent 
and  unchangeable. 

Each    indriya    has    two    sub-divisions  namely,    principal    indriya1  and 
auxiliary  indriya.2      In  modern    scientific    terminology 

Subdivisions  of    each 

indriyas.  the  former  corresponds  to  the  nerve  and    the    latter    to 

the  organ  for  that  nerve  ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the    eyes, 

optic  nerve  would  be  the  principal  indriya  while  the  eyeball  would  be  its 
auxiliary.  According  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  the  substratum  of  the 
principal  indriya  consists  of  a  combination  of  para  man  H*  which  are  extremelv 
pure  and  minute,  while  the  substratum  of  the  latter  is  the  flesh  made  of 
grosser,  materials.  The  principal  indriva  is  invisible  and  intangible  owino- 

*>  O  O 

to  its  extreme  minuteness.     Accordingly  the  Abhidharma-Kosa  says  : — 
i 

"The  indriyas  of  kaya  (body)  etc.,  cannot  be  called  divisible  because 
they  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  broken  into  two  or  more  parts.  They  can 
not  be  divided  because  in  that  case  their  function  would  cease,  the  limbs  of 
the  body  being  parted  asunder.  The  Kayendriya  etc.,  are  further  indivi 
sible  on  account  of  their  extreme  purity  and  excellence  resembling  the  light 
of  gems."3 

The  five  supreme  indriyas  differ  from  one  another    with    respect    to  the 
The  form  and  manner      manner  an(l  f°rm  of  their  respective    atomic    combina- 

of     atomic      combina-        ,•  rn         j_i       -n  j_'  11^  i    •        ,1 

tions  of  the  five  sense-  tlolls-  1  "us  the  illustration  employed  to  explain  the 
formation  of  the  organ  of  vision  is  that  of  flour  being- 
poured  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  Just  as  in  such  a  case  the  particles 
of  flour  would  scatter  themselves  over. the  surface  of  the  water,  even  so  do 
the  minute  atoms  (paramanu)  which  compose  what  is  known  as  the  organ 
of  vision  spread  themselves  over  the  pupils  of  the  eye. 


1   Japanese  :  8h6gi-kon.  -  Japanese  :  Bujin-kon. 

'•'•   The  Abhidhnrmakosa-Silsfrn,  Chap.  T, 
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The  minute  atoms  which  go  to  make  up  the  'organ  of  hearing'  are  re 
presented  as  being  subjected  to  an  unintermittent  act  of  screwing  up  resem 
bling  the  spontaneous  rolling  up  of  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree  as  soon  as  it  is 
detached  from  the  trunk. 

The  minute  atoms  constituting  the  'organ  of  smell'  are  represented  as 
being  situated  inside  the  nostrils  in  either  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  symmetrically. 

The  minute  atoms  of  'taste'  are  described  as  being  situated  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  itself. 

Lastly  the  minute  atoms  which  build  up  the  'organ  of  touch'  are 
represented  as  spreading  over  the  entire  corporeal  frame,  their  number 
being  supposed  to  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atoms  of  which  the  body 

consists. 

> 

Tlie  special  capacity  of  tit  e  Respective  Indriyas. 

» 

Each  of  the  five  iitdriyas  has  a  special  capacity  of  its  own  and  is  able  to 
give  rise  to  the  perticular  vij-ndna  which  corresponds  to  it.  What  the 
special  capacity  of  each  indriya  is  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  : — 

1.  The  inclriyas  of  vision    and   hearing  can  grasp  their  object   remotely 

as  well    as  close  at   hand.     The  keenest  indriya  is  that 
The  special   capacity 

of  the  cakshu  and  of  the  eye,  possessing  as  it  has  not  only  the  power  of 
srotrendriya. 

grasping    the    colour   at   a    distance    but   also  that  of 

arousing  Cakshuvijnana  as  soon  as  it  grasps  its  object.  The  indriya  of  the 
hearing  has  also  the  power  of  perceiving  its  object  at  a  distance  but  it  is  not 
so  keen  as  that  eye-organ. 

2.  The  indriyas  of   smell    (  Ghrdna},  taste  (Jihrfi}  and  touch  (  Kdya  ) 

have    not  the   power    to  apprehend    remote  objects  but 
The   special   capacity 

of  Ghrana,  Jihva  and  only  to  grasp  proximate  ones.  That  is  to  say,  they 
Kayendriya. 

are   unable  to  give  rise  to  the  vtj'hdna  corresponding  to 

them  unless  they  come  in  immediate  contact  with  their  respective  objects. 
The  degree  of  contiguity  to  their  respective  objects  required  by  each  of  them, 
is  said  to  vary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  rise  to  their  respective  vij 
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Thus,  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  our  illustration,  that  an  atom  is  divi 
sible  into  four  parts,  it  should  be  understood  that  if  the  organ  of  Smell  can 
perceive  to  the  distance  of  the  three-fourth  of  the  atom,  the  organ  of  Taste 
will  be  able  to  perceive  only  one-half  of  it  and  the  organ  of  Touch  still  less 
viz.  only  one-fourth  of  it.  Moreover  these  three  indriyas  can  apprehend  only 
that  quantity  of  their  respective  objects  the  atoms  of  which  are  equal  to 
their  atoms.  If  the  atoms  exceed  in  quantity,  then  the  particular  indriya  con 
cerned  appehends  half  the  quantity  of  its  sense-object  at  the  first  moment 
and  the  other  half  at  the  next  moment,  the  interval  between  the  two  mo 
ments,  being  so  small  and  the  action  of  apprehending  being  so  quick  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  two  "takings"  were  simultaneous. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  receptivity  of  the  sense-organs  of  vision  and 
hearing  is  not  limited  by  the  quantity  of  the  object  perceived,  thus  the  eye 
can  just  as  well  apprehend  a  huge  mountain  as  it  apprehends  the  tip  of  a 
hair  and  the  ear  can  hear  equally  well  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  and  the  roaring  of 
thun'der. 

The    enumeration    of   the    sense-organs  and  their    nature    and    capacity 
bi>ino>s    me    to    one  of  the  most    difficult  sections  of   Buddhist  psychology, 
namely, 

'Arijiiiipti-Ruptt '. 

Vasubandhu    in    the    first    chapter    of   his    commentary   on    the    Abhi- 
dharma  Kos'a,    briefly    describes    ArijTiapti  Karma  as 

Explanation    of  Avij. 
napti-rupa.  follows  :— 

"Arijnapti  Karma  is  a  product  of  rupa-karma  just  as  rijTwpli  Karma 
is.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  manifest  itself  to 
others  and  cannot  be  known  by  others". 1 

This  does  not  make  us  any  the  wiser.  Let  us  see  what  the  term  really 
means.  The  word  rv.pa  in  this  connection  is  synonymous  with  Karma. 
Yijuapti  means  "making  known",  and  AvijfiapaU  is  its  contrary.  Accor- 

1.     The    Abhidharmakosa-sastra,    Chap.    I.  ( fasc.    I  ).     The    Sanskrit    passage    runs    as 

follows : — sfwnr  ^ijfaiyi  ^vrrarfq  ^(ftfrsrfwciT  «r  fatrnrafa  wrefwfHf^isi :  i 
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dingly  the  term  Arljnapti  Karma  etymologically  means  "action  not  made 
known".  It  signifies  a  kttnnic  energy  which  is  not  perceived  bv  the  five 
senses  or  made  known  to  another.  The  vehicles  for  expressing  and  commu 
nicating-  our  thoughts  and  ideas  are  our  limbs  and .  voice  or  as  the 
Sankrit  language  has  it  "body  and  words".  The  Sarvastitvavadins  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  we  perform  an  act  or  express  an  idea 
good,  or  bad,,  which,  in  their  technical  language,  is  called  under  the  com 
prehensive  name  of  Vijftapti-rupa  on  "action  made  known",  (rupa  being 
synonymous  with  Karma  here)  a  latent  energy  is  impressed  on  our 
person,  which  is  designated  as  Avijfwpti-rdpa  or  "action  not  made  known" 
because  it  does  not  manifest  itself  to  others  but  remain  hidden  in  the  person 
of  the  door. 

It  is  quite  unconscious  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  subconscious.  Ac 
cording  to  the  Sarvustitvavadins,  the  An'ji'ifi^li-ri'jto,  being  a  latent  energy, 
is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  blossom  forth  into  Kiismciic  effect,  and  is  the  only 
bridge  which  connects  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  Karuxt,  good  or  bad 
done  by  body  or  speach.  It  is  one  of  the  seventy-five  enternal  (llifiri)i(t* 
being  included  in  r^ni-d.liai'uni.  But  does  it  not  look  like  a  contradiction  to 
include  it  in  that  category  seeing  that  the  definition  of  rupa,  according  to 
the  Sarvastitvavudins,  is  "jira/lf/Jtat  rjjxi,"  that  is  to  say,  rupa  has  for  its 
characteristic  resistiveness  ?  The  apparent  contradiction  disappears  when 
we  come  to  consider  that  Avijtidpti-Karma  is  a  resultant  of  Vij'fiapti-Karma 
which  is  produced  by  body  or  speech  both  of  which  come  under  the  category 
of  rupa-i  .arma ;  thus  the  effect  ArijTiapIl  pertakes  of  the  nature  of  its  cause 
Tij Tin jili  which  comes  under  rtfpa-dharma  and  is,  therefore,  classed  among 
the  latter. 

Thus  according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  Kurnni  is  divided  into  two  great 
heads — (1)  thought  or  ('ct<tiia-Kann<i  which  is  Svnony- 

Division  of  Knrma. 

mous  with  Manas&ara  and  (2)  motion  or  Caitasikakarma 

which  is  subdivided  into  (a)  bodily  act  (Kdi/ika  Kami  a}  and  (b)  vocal  act 
(Tcieika  Karma}.  Now  each  of  these  subdivisions  of  motion  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  namely,  Ftjfiapti-Karma  and  Avijftapti-Kdrinti  of  the  body  and 
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speech  respectively.     The  divisions  and    subdivisions  are  given  in  the  follow 


ing  diagram  : 


(Karma) 


(Cetana-karma) 


(Caitasika-karma) 
I 


( Kayika-karma  ) 


(Vilcika-karma) 


(Kayika-vijnapti-karma) 


(Kayikavijiiapti-karma) 


(Vacika-vijnapti-karma)       (Yacikavijnapti-  karma.) 


C1TTAM  OR  "MIND" 

The    author  and  the  commentators  of  the  Abhidharma-Kosa    take  pains 

to    point   out  that  "Mind"  ('Cittaw')  is  the  kint-of  the 
The  mind  is   the  Jang 

of  the  mental  realme.  mental  realm  ('Caitta-tlharmas').  "The  OUt (i in  or 
"Mind",  continue  the  commentators,  "governs  all  things  mental  and 
recognises  their  respective  characteristics,  as  soon  as  it  perceives  them, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  king  governs  his  ministers  and  subjects  and 
generally  administers  his  state  affairs."  This  explanation,  however,  luminous 
it  may  appear  to  the  old-world  student  of  Buddhism,  fails  to  leave  any 


1  Jap  :  Go. 

4  Jap  :  Sit-in-go. 

1  Jap  :  8hin-muhyo-g6, 


-  Jap  :  Shi-go  or  I-gr>. 
5  Jap  :  Oo-gu. 
8  Jap  :  Qo'hyo~gd, 


3  Jap  :  Shi-i-go. 
0  Jap  :  Shin-hyo-gf- 
9  Go-mnliye-gn, 
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lasting  impression  on  modern  minds  like  ours,  so  that  I  gladly  pass  on 
to  Vasubandhu's  definition  of  it  by  means  of  terms  almost  equipollent, 
to  use  John  Stuart  Mill's  well-known  phrase. 

"The    mind",    says    Vasubandhu,    "is    called  'Citiam'  because  it  observes 
('cetati*}  ;    'Mann*?    because    it    considers 


\  asubandlm  s     deiini 

tion  of  the  mind.  mulTyfytna',  because  it  descriminates  ('vijndndte'}."1 

So  the  words  'cUtui/i,'  'H/II/IUX'  and  'rijnd/ta'  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
synonymous,  in  the  Buddhist  psychology. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  mind  (Cithuii,  manas  or 
Vtjfiaua)  made  by  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  which  are  technically  called  'the 
six  kinds  of  vij-Mnas'. 

T/ie 

The    substance    of    mind    in    the  Philosophy  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  is 

divided  into  six,  i:iz  : 

>• 

(1)  the  cti  ASH  r-vijnd  tut-  ('eye-discrimination') 

(2)  the  xrotra-ttjfidtta3  (fear-discriminationj>) 
(•3)  the  r/hrdna-vijiidiia*  (fsrnell-discrimination;) 
(-J-)  the  jihi'd-vijTidna~a  ('taste-discrimination') 
(o)  the  kdya-rijiidiia^  ('touch-discrimination') 
(('))  the  iiiauo-r/jniiita'1  ('thought-discrimination') 

These    respectively  depend  upon  their  respective    sense-organs    (indriya)s 
The  respective    seat     such     as       the       'cafa&it-wdriyo?     (eye-sense-organ), 

of    the    six     kinds     of  . 

vijnana.  si'oti'(i-iiidni/a     (ear-sense-organ),    etc.      I  he    eaasAur- 

vijndna,  discriminates  color  and  form  (rani  a  and  samsthdna)  ',  the 
&rotra-vijftdffia',  'sound'  (saMa),  the  'ykrdim-vij'Tidiia',  'smell'  (jjandlia]  ; 
the  'ji'hvd-vijndiia'  'taste'  (raaa]  ;  the  '  kdya-vij'fidua'  ,  'touch/  (sparsa)  ; 
lastly  the  'inano-vijiida  discriminates  the  'dharma?  or  the  'thingnestf  of  a 
thing,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin  the  uncouth  abstract  noun,  since  the 
English  language  has  no  word  to  represent  exactly  the  idea  of  'dharma?  in  this 

1   The  Abhidharmakosn-Sastra,  Chap.   II.  (fasc.  IV.) 

-   Jap:      Gen-sliiki.  *  Jap:  Ni-ahiki.  4   Jap:  Bi-xhiki. 

5   Jap:     Zct-tihiki.  H   Jap:  S/UH^/uTn,  ?   Jap:  I-shiki 
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sense,  the  nearest  approach  to  an  equivalent  being1  the  combination  of  'sub 
stance9  and  'quality'  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  The  AbJtidJiarma-Kosa  further 
states  that  "each  of  the  vijndnay  discriminates  its  particular  object  and 
perceives  the  general  characteristic  of  the  latter,  that  the  six  vijiidnas 
combine  to  form,  what  is  known  as  the  'vijiidna-skaiidJia',  that  there  are 
further  six  'vy'nana-Mya/i'  ('substance  of  discrimination')  each  correspon 
ding1  to  each  of  the  six  'vij'ftdnm1  such  as,  'cakshur-vij'fiana-kdya?  'srotra- 
vij'hana-kdy  i}  etc.,  up  to  mamo-vij'Tidiia-ktiya".1 

The  sixth  vijnana  ('iiiaiio-rijfia/M'},  being-  the  'King-  of  the  Mental 
World'  discriminates  also  color,  form,  sound,  smell,  taste  and  touch, 
in  addition  to  its  own  functions,  as  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram  : — 


f Colour  and  form  (riijja)  ...  ...  caksJiur-vijiidita. 

Sound  (sabda)     ...  ...  ...  srotra-vijndna., 

Smell  (jjaud/ta}   ...  ...  ...  (jhrdna-vijiidna. 

Manovijnana  -<J  Taste  (rasa}         ...  ...  ...  jt/ifd-vijndua. 

Touch  (sjjai'isa)    ...  ...  ...   kdya-vijndna. 

f  r  46    Caitta-dltarmas 

'Thingness  (almost  substance  \  ((///af.ma\        3  14  Citta-vipa-yuleta 

I i i:^..,\^  "i  V  *    ]  fsamskcLra.    3    Asa™ 

skritadharmas. 


iiiiiiiiut-ss  laiuiosL  suuautuuc  i  L 

X    .  *\       V  H'tlWI   III.  tt    J        .    .    .     *>  7    A  « 

Land  quality)  /  '  80m8*»ra'  3  .4sa?w 


The  forty  six   (caitta-d&armas?;    the    fourteen    'cittaviprayuMa-samskdra? 
and  the  three  asamskrita-dkarmas  will  bo  presently  explained. 

It  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  took    place    an 
An  interesting  discus-      interesting- discussion  among- the  ffinayanists    in    very 

sion  as  to  whether  the  i        ,•  i_   j.t         AI  i     i  P  Ji 

substance  of  the    six      earv    times    as  to   whether    the    substance    of  the    six 

viinaiia  is  one  or  more.         -TT-..~A  •  M«  U        TJ.  •      .e.  11  i    i       r»     • 

V  ijnanas  is  one  or  manifold.     It  is  fully  treated  of   in 

the  thirty-second  Chapter  of  the  Abhidharma  Mahavibhasha  Sastra  and  an 
abridgement  of  the  discussion  is  also  given  in  the  first  and  second  Chapter 
of  the  Abhidharma  Kosa,  but  I  regret  that  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
prevents  me  from  entering  into  the  salient  points  of  the  controvesy. 

I  pass  on  to  the    threefold    classification    of   discrimination,  according  to 
the  Sarvastitvavadius. 

1    The  Abhidharmakosa-bastra,  Chap,  I.   (fasc.   1.) 

20 
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Three  kinds  of  Discrimination, 

The    discriminative    function    of    mind   ('cij'Tidua,'}  is  clssilied  into  three 
ition    of    the      viz  :~  W  'wuUiani-iiu'iU'*,^  ('natural  discrimination')  ; 


three  Nirdeias.  f\  i  •    /  •   ><•>    u  i    T       •     •      ,  •      ,\         -\   /••••. 

(n)  'jji'iiyoya-inrtlt'sa  *  ('actual  discrimination  )  and  (in) 


'amtsmriti-mrdeaa'8  (reminiscent  discrimination').  The  first  means  an  intui 
tive  function  operating1  at  the  present  time  ;  the  second  indicates  not  only  an 
intuitive  function  but  also  an  inferential  one  operating  throughout  the  three 
divisions  of  time,  the  present  etc.,  and  the  third  signifies  a  retrospec 
tive  or  a  reminiscent  function.  In  other  words,  the  first  deals  only  with  the 
present  while  the  second  is  concerned  with  the  present,  the  past  and  the 
future  in  a  very  comprehensive  manner,  and  the  third  has  to  do  exclusively 
with  the  past.  Among  the  six  kinds  of  Vijnanas,  the  first  five  (<'aks/nt, 
isrotra,  ghrdna,  jiJivd,  and  kayo)  possess  only  the  intuitive  function  (svabhdva 
nirdesa]  while  the  sixth  (^lU'iuo-i'ijndit'C}  possesses  all  the  three  func 
tions.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  first  five  i'ijrhdiia'$  are  called  'ani-rdesa? 
('lacking  discrimination')  while  the  'n/<ino-rijndita'  is  called  'sanlrdesa' 
(possessing  discrimination').  The  Abhidharma  Kosa  says  :  — 

"There  are,  in  brief,  three  kinds  of  discrimination,  "viz  :  'intuitive' 
('svafj/nli'a-mi'tlcsa'),  'inferential'  {'prayoga-nirdefsa'}  and  reminiscent 
('anusmritt-nirdefsa').  The  intuitive  discrimination  only  is  possessed  by  the 
first  five  vij^fidna-kdyas,  and  not  the  other  two,  for  which  reason  they  are 
called  'anirdesa'  or  ('lacking  discrimination').  Thus,  for  instance,  we  call 
a  horse  'foot-loss'  when  it  has  only  one  foot".4 


1   Jap:  Jishd-funbet9n.     -  Jap :  Ketakit-funbetBii.  :t  Jap:  Zuinen-fanbetew' 

*  The  Abhidharmakosa-sastrtu     Chap.  1  (i'asc.   11.) 
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CAITTA-PHARMAS  ('MENTAL  PROPERTIES'). 

'Caitta-dharmas'  signify    'mental  properties'    which  follow  the  action  of 

the    'cittam'    ('mind')    like  courtiers    who    follow  their 

The  function   of    the       ,  •  rri       ,,         ,.  „    .,         .„    ...      ,7 

Mental  Properties.  kino-.      the  function  of  the    'Cctitta-tl/Hirniax  is  to  seize 


the  special  characteristics  of  an  object,  while  the  'n'f 
perceives  its  general  characteristics.  Thus  'cil.tam'  is  concerned  with 
generalities  while  the  'caitta-dhwmas*  deal  with  particularities.  For 
example,  when  we  see  a  human  form  at  a  distance,  it  is  'cittam'  which 
enables  us  to  find  out  whether  it  is  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  whereas 
the  caitta-dharmas  help  us  to  make  out  whether  the  person  is  one-eved  or 
two-eyed,  tall  or  short,  fair  or  dark,  etc.  Accordingly  perhaps  the  best 
equivalent  for  'citfaiit'  in  the  language  of  modern  European  psychology 
would  be  'conception.' 

The  Sarvastitvavadins    recognise    forty-six    kinds  of  caitta-dkarmas,  the 
Yijnanavadins,  who  classify  them  also  differently,  give  a  list  of  fifty  -one. 

The  Sarvastitvavadins  divide  the  "eaitta-dharmas"  into  six  classes,  viz  :  —  • 

(a)  Mahabhumika-dharma.  l  (10) 

(b)  .  Kusala-mahabhumika-dharma.-  (10) 

(c)  Klesa-mahabhumika-dharma.3  ((>) 

(d)  Akusala-mahabhilmika-dharmn.4  (:2) 

(e)  Upaklesa-bhvimika-dharnia.5  (10) 

(f)  Aniyatabhumika-dharma.6  (8) 
Let  us  enumerate  these  one  by  one. 

/.  MdlulUi  nrnikd-Dliar.max. 


These    are    mental    operations    which,    as    their    name  indicates   ((n/a/id' 
signifying    'general'    or  'common'    in  this    connection), 

The  special  function      are  common  universally  to  all  man's    mental    functions 
of  the    MaMbMmikA- 
dharma.  in  the  'moral  and    immoral    realms'.     These    functions 

further   classified    into    (a)   good,    (b)     bad,     and    (c) 


Jap  :  Dnichi-liv.  Jap  :  Daize-nch-i-ho. 

Jap  :  Dailonnuchi.hu.  *     Jap  :  Daiftizenchi-ho. 

^     Jap  :  8Mbonn6chi-ho.  u     Jap  :   FnjiMu'-hfi. 
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neutral.  In  other  words,  whenever  any  mental  function  arises,  there 
arise  with  it  simultaneously  a  number  of  dharma*,  and  these  are  called 
'mahabhumikadharma'  or  "mental  operation  common  to  the  three  'grounds' 
(good,  bad,  neutral),  into  which  all  mental  functions  are  divisible." 
They  are  ten  in  number,  viz  : — 

1.  Tedand^  ...  Sensation. 

2.  Sanjfid*  ...  Conception. 

3.  Cefand*  ...  Motive. 

4.  Sparsa4  ...  Contact. 

5.  Chanda*  ...  Conation. 
H.  Matt*  ...  Intellect. 

7.  Sw-r /'/t"!  ...  Memory. 

8.  Manaskdra*  ...  Attention. 

9.  Adhimoksha*  ...  Determination  or 'fixing.' 
]0.  S(tMd(?/fiin  ...  Concentration. 

The  next  heading  is — 

II.  Kit  so,  fa  -Matt  db/i  urn  iM-  DJi  arm  a. 

These  are,  as    the  name    indicates,  "mental  opera- 

"  he  special  operation 

*ions   common  to    all  good    thoughts"    and    are  ten  in 


number 

:  — 

1. 

SraddW  > 

...     Faith. 

:>. 

Ti-rya  l  - 

Diligence. 

3, 

UpefaJifi  1  ;! 

Indifference. 

4. 

IM1  4 

...     Shame  for  one's  self. 

5. 

Apatrapd16 

Shame  for  another. 

6. 

Alobba™ 

Freedom  from  covetousness. 

7, 

Adrezlia  '  7 

Freedom  from  hatred. 

8. 

Ahin&d*  8 

Harmlessness. 

9, 

,     PrasraMlii^ 

Peacef  ulness  of  mind. 

10 

Apramdda  -  ° 

Carefulness. 

1    Jap  : 
5   Jap  : 
9   Jap  : 
13   Jap  : 
1  '   Jap  : 

•Til-.                  "  Jap 
Yoku.               6  Jap 
Sho-ge.          10  Jap 
Sha.              14  Jap 
Mn  all  in.        1S   Jap 

:  So.                     s   Jap  :  Shi.                   *  Jap  : 
:  Ye.                     7  Jap  :  Nen.                 8  Jap  : 
:  Sammadi.        ll   Jap  :  Shin.                12  Jap 
:  Zan.                 L  5  Jap  :  Gi.                   l  °  Jap 
:  Fii-gai.              l9    Jap:  Kd-mi.             ?0  Jap: 

Soku. 
Saku-i. 
:   Gon. 
:  Muton. 
Fu-M-itsn. 
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The  third  heading  is  :  — 

777.  Kleaa-MahdlMmikd-Dharma. 

These    are    'the    mental   operations'    which  arise  with  the  Klesas,  that  is 
The  characteristic  of      to  say,  when  any  kind  of  passion   begins  to  act.     They 

' 


the  --- 

<nnk&-(U«tn,«i.  are  six  in  number:  — 

1.  Molt  a1  ...  Ignorance. 

2.  Pro  mada-  ...  Inattention  or  carelessness. 

3.  Kausidya*  ...  Indolence. 

4.  AsrdddJia*  ...  Absence  of  faith. 

5.  Sty  ana"  ...  Idleness. 

6.  Anddftalya*  ...  Rashness  and  thoughtlessness. 

Next  come  — 

IT  .  Akvsala-MalidlliumiM-  T)Jiarmti  . 

9 

These  are  mental  operations  arising    with    the  activities  of  mind  that  are 
The  characteristic  of      evil  (akiisaJa]  .     They  are  two  in  number  :  — 

the  Akusaln-'inahftbhu- 
mika-dharma. 

1.  A'hri'kaid'1  ...     Shamelessness  (for  oneself). 

2.  Anapatrapd*  ...      Shamelessness  (for  another). 

The  next  heading  'is  — 

T.    UpakJpsa-BfiMm  iM-Dh  a  rm  a  . 

These  (caitta-dharma&'  are  not  common    to  all  Kfrifix  when  they  arise,  but 

The  spacial  function      spring    up    only   in  company    with    the    sixth  'defiled' 
of   the     Upctklesa-bh'A- 
mika-dharma.  rijUrfiia  viz  :    mano-vijUdiia,     The  prefix  'itpa'  indicates 

this  limitation.     They  are  ten  in  number  :  — 

1.  Krodha*  ...     Wrath. 

2.  MrakshalQ  ...     Hypocrisy. 

3.  Mdttarya11  ...     Envy. 

1   Jap  :  Mu-mi6.  -  Jap  :  H6-itsu.  *  Jap  :  Ge-tai.  *   Jap  :  Fu-shin. 

5   Jap:  Kon-chin.  °  Jap:  Talc-Jcio.  7   Jap:  Mu-zcin.  s   Jap  .  Mu-gi. 

9   Jnp  •.  Fmi.  10  Jap:    Fulfil.  "    Jap  :  Ken. 
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4.  Irsliyd^  ...  Jealousy. 

~>.  Pariidpa-  ...  Anguish. 

('».  Vihimsd*  ...  Injury. 

7.  Upana/in*  ...  Enmity. 

8.  Maya*  ...  Flattery. 
».  S(ftyfin  ...  Trickciy. 

10.  Ma  tin'  ...  Arrogance. 
Last  come  the  — 

/  T.  Aniyata~BMmikd-l)harma, 
These  literally  mean    "mental    operations    which    do    not    fall    within  a 

Characteristic  of  the      definite  or  particular    division    ('Mil  mi'}".     Under  this 
Amyata-bhUmilca-dhar- 

mn-  heading,  therefore,  are  included   those  "eaitta-dJiarmati" 

which  cannot  be  brought  under  one  of  the  five  headings  given  above.     .They 
are  eight  in  number  :  — 

1.  Kankfitya9  ...     Repentance 

2.  MitlfUa9  ...      Torpor. 

•3.  77/Y/r/?Y/10  ...  Discussion. 

4.  F/ravY/11  ...  Judgement. 

5.  fiat/ft1-  ...  Affection. 
f>.  Pratigha1*  ...  Anger. 

7.  Ma-iifl14  ...     Pride. 

8.  ricih't*airt  ...     Doubt. 

We  have  already    stated    that    the  objective  classification  of  the  universe 
divides  it  into  75  d  harm  as,  the  substratum  of  which  is  permanent,  according 

to  the    Sarvastitvavadins.     Now    these    dharmas   fall    into    two  main  heads 

• 

"samskrita"  ("compounded")  and  "asamskrita"  ("uncom  pounded").  The 
latter  which  will  be  fully  treated  presently  are  three  in  number  viz  : 
(i)  AJcdsa  •  (ii)  Pratisankhydnirodha  ;  and  (iii)  ^pratisankhydnirodka.  The 
72  "Samskrita-dharmas"  fall  into  four  main  groups  :  — 

(i)   Rupas  —  which    are  eleven    in    number,  viz  :  'avijnapti-rupa^  which 
we  have   already  described,    the  five  'indriyas'  or  faculties  (viz  : 

1   Jap:  Shitnu.  -   Jap:  No.                       B   Jnp-.  ffa/.  4   Jap:X"ow. 

5   Jap  :   Ten.  "  Jap  :  Kid.                      7   Jap  :  Kit.  9   Jap  :  Ku-ai. 

9   Jap:  Siii-mhi.  '"  Jap://w.  ll   Jap  :  Rhi.  '  -  Jap  :  Ton. 

1:1   Jap:   Mn'i,.  "    Jap:.¥r//(.  15   .Iap:^V/. 
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sight,  hearing,    smell,    tongue,  touch),  and  the  objects  of  them 
(findriya-vishaya*)  viz  :  form,  sound,  odour,  taste,  contact. 

(ii)  Cittam  (mind),  which  constitutes  a  'il/tanna'  by  itself. 

(iii)  Caitta-dharmas  which,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  are  J'orlu-xix  in 
number.  They  are  also  called  "  Citta-samprayukta-sain&Mfa"  t 
which  literally  means  "composite  energy  conjoined  with  the 
mind",  as  oj)j)osed  to, 

(iv)  '  Citta-vipmyukta-samskdra1  which  are  fourteen  in  number  and 
thus  complete  the  tale  of  seventy-live. 

Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  dtta-viprayukta-saniskdra 


CITTA-Y1PKAYUKTA-SAMSKARA. 

The  full  name  is  "R&pa^itfaviprayukta-satnsMra-dkarma,"  which  means 
"composite  energies   apart    from    the  matter    and    mind".     These    energies 

•  ^ 

are  not  always  actual  but  potential  and  it  must  be  noted  that  they  cannot 
become  active  unless  they  are  joined  to  a  mental  or  material  basis,  though 

'  ?3 

they  are  quite  independent  of  both  mind  and  matter.  They  are,  of  course, 
different  from  the  asamskrita-dharma*,  as  the  very  name  "samskara" 
("composition")  indicates.  The  number  of  these  d/tnnitu*  is  fourteen  :— 

1.      Prdpti*  ;..      Attainment. 

•L     Aj>rdpU*  ...     Non-attainment. 

3.     Sa&Aayata*  ...      Common  characteristics. 

J-.     J*amj<fiikd*  ...      Absence  of  perception. 

o.  Asamjfti-aamdpM*  ...  Stage  of  meditation  producing  cessa 

tion  of  perception. 


1   .hip:   Toku.  -  Jap:   Hi-t«k><.  ='  Jap :  Do-bitn. 

*  Jap;  Mii'so-lcu-a.  *  Jap :  Mw-su-jio. 
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6.  Nirodha-samdpatti1  ...     Stage    of    meditation  producing  ces 

sation  of  mental  activity. 

7.  Jirita-  ...  ...     Life. 

8.  Jdli'A  ...  ...     Origination. 

9.  St/ii/i*  ...  ...      Cotinuance. 

10.  Jard*  ...  ...  Decay. 

1 1 .  Anityatd*  ...  ...  Impermanence. 

12.  Ndmakdya1  ...  ...  Words. 

18.  Padakdya9  ...  ...  Sentence. 

14-.      ryanjanaMya*  ...      Letters    (whether      they     compose  a 

word  or  not). 

The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  that  it  is  not  the 
fourteen  'dharmas'  mentioned  abovre  that  constitute  Rilpa-cttta-viprayukta- 
samskdra?1  but  it  is  the  energy  which  produces  them  which  is  to  be  called 
by  that  name,  such  as  the  energy  which  produces  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
groups  them  into  words  and  pnts  words  together  into  a  sententv,  etc. 

Such  are  the  Samskrita-dharrnas,  according  to  the  Sarvastitva- 
vadins.  The  \ijnanavadins  have  an  enumeration  and  a  classification 
of  their  own.  They  enumerated  as  many  as  one  hundred  (l/tarmas, 
out  of  which  there  are  fifty-one  caittadharmas,  but,  unlike  the 
Sarvastitvavadins,  they  regard  them  all  as  impermanent  excepting  c/jfiKna. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  views  of  this  school  after  we  have  completed  our 
account  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  the  Satyasiddhi  school  and  the 
Madhyamikavadins. 

I  shall  pass  on  now  to 


1   Jap:  Metsu,-jhi-jic>.  "  Jap:  Mio-lon.  8   Jap:  Sho. 

4   Jap:  Jin.  5   Jap:   I.  "   Jap:  Metsu . 

1  Jap:  Mid-shin.  8  Jap:  Ku-shin  9  Jap:  Bun-shin, 
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"  ASAMSKRITA-DHARMA.''1 

Asamskritadharma    means    "that-  which    is  not  made  up  or  composed  of 

elements"^    so    that    it    is    unproduced      and     hence 
The       meaning        of 

indestructible     and      immutable.     Asamskritadharma, 

according  to  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  is  of  three  kinds,  viz:  (1)  Akdsa,* 
(2)  Apratisamkhyd-nirodha*  and  (3)  Pratisamkhyd-nirodha.*  I  said 
"according  to  Sarvastitvavadins"  because,  as  I  shall  later  on  point  out, 
the  Vijnanavadins  have  their  own  classification  of  the  asamskritadliarmas. 

A  kd'sa. 

The    essential    nature    of    Akasa   is  freedom  from  obstruction  (Avarana) 

• 

or  limitlessness — qualities  which    establish    that  it  is  a 
Why  Akasa  is   Asam 
skritadharma?  permanent   and    omnipresent    substance.     Now       only 

does  it  not  obstruct  another  thing  but  it  is  also  not  obstructed  by  another 
thing.  Innumerable  things  may  be  simultaneously  produced  or  destroyed 
in  Aka'sa  without  thereby  bringing  about  any  increase  or  decrease  in 
Akasa.  Vasubandhu  says  : — 

"Freedom  from  obstruction  is  the  sole  characteristic  of  Akasa  and 
it  is  owing  to  this  characteristic  that  the  activity  of  material  things  is 
rendered  possible".5 

In  such  passages  Akdsa  means  'space'  and  it  is  always  regarded  as  a 
substance  by  the  Sarvastitvavadins. 

Sdnkardedrya's  Criticism  of  Akd'sa. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras  II,  2,  22-24  Sankaracarya 
criticises  the  three  Asamskritadharmas  as 

(1)  Avast u. 

(2)  Abhdvamdtram. 

(3)  Nirupdkhya. 

The  first  epithet  means  'immaterial3  or  'unsubstantial'.  'Vastu,' 
in  Buddhist  philosophy,  is  a  term  for  'matter',  'substance'  or  object. 


1   Jap :     Mivi-ho.  -   Jap :   Ko-ku. 

8  Jap:    Hichak-metNii.         _  *   Jap:    Chak-metsu. 

The  Abhidharma-kosa-SAatra,    Chap  I,  (fasc.  I.) 

21 
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The  second  epithet  means  'capable  of  being  defined  by  negatives', 
if,  at  all,  it  is  a  term  used  in  any  Buddhist  work  to  characterise  the 
Asamskrita-dharmas.  In  all  probability,  it  is  a  characterisation  Sankara's 
own  and  means,  as  he  intends  it  to  mean,  a  negation.  The  third  epithet  does 
not  mean  'unreal'  or  as  Dr.  Thibaut  translates  it,  'devoid  of  all  positive 
characteristics'.  It  should,  if  sense  is  expected  from  it,  rather  mean,  as 
the  Ratnaprabha  gives  it,  f  Nissvardpam?  or  'devoid  of  form'.  It  is,  as  we 
shall  show  later  on,  in  all  probability,  a  mutilated  form  of  a  Buddhist  term 
which  Sankara  misspelt  and  did  not  properly  understand.  Let  us  now 
analyse  Sankara's  criticism  of  the  views  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  concern 
ing  AM'sa  or  space,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  use  of  that  word 
in  the  sense  of  'sky'  and  as  such  synonymous  with  'gaganam',  'kham'. 
Sankara's  arguments  are  as  follows  :  — 

(i)  "You  cannot  call  Akasa,  Nirupdkhya,  because  it  is  a  Fas/H,  a  fact 
which  is  corroborated  by 

(a)  Scriptural    passages    like  :  "From  Atman  arose  Akasa"  (Taittinya- 

Upanishad,  II,  I). 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  existence  of  s^aca  may  be  infered  from  the  quality 

of    sound    just   as    the  qualities    of    smell    etc.,    indicate    the 
reality  of  their  abodes  such  as  the  earth  etc. 

(ii)  To  say  that  Akasa  is  nothing  but  the  general  absence  of  Avarana 
would  hardly  meet  your  case.  Suppose  one  bird  is  flying.  It  would 
thereby  create  an  Avarana  or  covering  or  occupation  of  space  with  the 
result  that  if  a  second  bird  wants  to  fly  at  the  same  time,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  it  to  do  so." 

Buddhist  objection. 

"But  the  second  bird  may  fly  where  there  is  no  Avarana  or  a  covering 
body". 


"Your  objection  means  that  Akasa,  then,  is  a  real  I'astti-  or  entity, 
since  it  is  that  by  which  the  absence  of  covering  bodies  is  distinguished.  In 
other  words,  it  is  space  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  not,  in  your  Buddhist 
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sense,  mere  "non-existence  of  covering  bodies".  If  you  ask  yourself 
what  enables  you  to  declare  that  there  is  absence  of  covering  in  one  place 
and  not  in  another,  the  answer  will  be  'space',  which,  therefore,  must  be 
"Something  real." 

(iii)  "With  regard  to  his  views  respecting  space,  the  Buddhist 
contradicts  himself.  For  instance,  in  a  Buddhist  sutra,  Buddha  is 
represented  as  saying  "Air  has  for  its  basis  Akasa"  in  answer  to  the 
question  "What  is  the  basis  of  air"?  This  saying  of  Buddha  clearly 
admits  that  Akdsa  is  a  positive  entity  and  not  a  mere  negation  as  the 
Sarvastitvavadins  maintain". 

(iv)  "  Moreover,  the  Buddhist  statement  concerning  the  three  Asams- 
kritadJiarmas  is  self-contradictory.  They  say  they  are  Nirupdkhya,  (/.  e. 
non-definable)  and  in  spite  of  their  being  so,  they  characterise  them  as 
eternal.  Now  when  a  thing  is  not  a  Tastu  or  a  reality,  you  cannot  predi 
cate  its  being  eternal  or  non-eternal,  because  predication  of  attributes 
entirely  depends  on  a  thing  being  real.  A  thing  of  which  the  predication 
of  an  attribute  is  possible,  must  be  concluded  to  be  a  Vastu  or  reality  instead 
of  being  Nirupdkhya  or  fan  (indefinable  negation." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 

Sdnkara's  mistake.     Let  us  examine  Sankara' s  arguments  one  by  one. 

(i)  Nirvpdklnja,  if  it  is  a  Buddhist  characterisation  of  Asamskrita-dJiarma, 
does  not  mean  'undefinable'  as  Sankara  seems  to  think.  It  means  rather 
(if  it  is,  at  all,  a  Buddhist  term),  devoid  of  form  or  fnissvarupam/  as  the 
Ratnaprabha  explains  it.  Moreover,  Buddhism  or  rather  the  Sarvastitva 
vadins  regard  Akdsa  as  a  positive  entity,  all  pervading  and  eternal,  just 
as  the  Naiyayikas  did.  It  is  a  Va&tn  if  the  word  be  taken  to  mean  an 
entity,  it  is  not  a  J'astu  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  Buddhist  sense,  viz  : 
that  of  material  thing.  Akasa  is  immaterial  according  to  the  Buddhists. 
It  is  certain  that  Sankara's  Nirupdkliya  is  a  mistake  for  the  Buddhist 
technical  term  NirUpdkhya  (lit :  'to  be  called  non-rupa')  or  immaterial 
thing. 

(ii)  'Avarana',  in  its  Buddhist  philosophical  sense,  means  obstruction 
and  absence  of  Avarana  means  freedom  from  obstruction.  Sankara  borrows 
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the  Buddhist  term  but  gives  it  a  wrong  sense  viz :  that  of  'occupation 
of  space'  in  order  to  prove  his  point  that  Akasa  is  a  positive  entity,  being 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Buddhists  did  not  consider  Akasa 
to  be  a  negative  entity.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  his  argument  is  labour 
lost,  being  based  on  an  erroneous  supposition  and  assuming  an  unreal 
objection,,  such  as  no  Buddhist  would  ever  have  made. 

(iii)  In  the  passage  of  a  sutra  which  Sankaracarya  cites,  the  word 
AJcd'sa  is  used  in  the  common  sense  of  'sky'  and  not  in  tbe  philosophical 
sense  of  'space/ 

(iv)  The  imagined  self-contradiction  of  the  Buddhists  is  based  on 
Sankara's  erroneous  reading  nirupdkJ/ya  instead  of  NirupdkJtya  as  pointed 
out  above. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  other  two  Asamskritadharmas. 

Apr  a  lisa  m  kliyd-NirodJi  a . 

c 

Vasubandhu  briefly  defines  Apratisamkhydnirodha  as  follows : — 
'Apratisamkhyd-nirodha'  means  the  non-perception  (nirodha)  of  dharmas 

The    definition     of      caused   by    the    absence    of  'Pratyayas'   or    conditions 
ApratisamJchya-niro- 
dha.  and  not  produced  by  knowledge."     Let  us  now  try  to 

understand  what  it  means.  The  Abhidharma  Mahavibhasha  £astra  gives 
us  the  following  illustration  :— "Suppose  your  attention  is  fixed  on  one 
particular  colour  so  deeply  that  not  only  can  you  not  see  any  other  colour, 
but  also  you  cannot  hear  any  sound,  smell  any  odour,  taste,  or  touch 
anything.  Now,  why  cannot  any  other  colour,  any  sound,  odour  etc., 
come  within  the  range  of  your  perception  ?  Simply  because  the  conditions 
(pratyayas)  thereof  are  absent.  And  the  non-perception  of  other  colours, 
all  sounds,  all  odours,  all  objects  of  taste  or  touch  which  were  present  at  that 
time  and  would,  under  other  conditions,  have  come  within  the  range  of  our 
consciousness  but  actually  did  not  come  and  passed  away  without  entering 
it — such  an  unrealised  possibility  of  the  perception  of  the  dharmas,  (viz  : 
of  the  colours,  sounds,  etc.,)  referred  to  above,  passing  from  the  future  stage 
of  "will  be  perceived"  into  the  past  stage  of  "  were  not  perceived  "  with 
out  touching  the  present  stage  of  being  perceived  by  him  whose  attention  is 
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entirely  engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  one  colour,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  thing,  is  an  example  of  Apratisamkbya-nirodha  or  ''cessation 
without  consciousness/''  Thus,  Apratisamkhya-nirodha  is  always  connected 
with  the  future  as  a  possibility  of  perception  though  not  realised  and  with 
the  past  as  non-realisation  of  perception  without  ever  coining  in  contact 
with  the  present  as  actual  realisation  of  perception.  It  is  a  form  of 
Nirodha  to  which  we  might  adequately  apply  the  title  of  "inheritor  of 
Unfulfilled  Renown  "  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  perception. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only  European  authority  who  has, 
(in  spite  of  his  inaccuracy),  at  all  come  near  the  correct  definition  of 
AjxratismkJtydnirodha  is  the  late  Prof.  Thesdor  Goldstucker,  who,  in  his 
incomplete  Sanskrit  Dictionary  says  sub  voce  : 

"(In  Buddhist  doctrine)  unobserved  nullity,  cessations  (of  existence) 
the  process  of  which  cannot  be  perceived  ;  one  of  the  three  categories  of 
non-existence  or  cessation  of  existence  (see  P.  211)." 

Prof.  Deussen's  rendering  "  Unbewusste  Vernichting  "  is  incorrect. 
Dr.  Thibaut's  translation  "  cessation  not  dependent  on  a  sublative  act  of 
the  mind  "  does  not  agree  with  the  Buddhist  notion. 

Before  examining  Sankara's  account  and  criticism  of  Aprathamlchyd- 
mrodha,  it  will  be  better  to  treat  of  Pratisamkhydnirodha  . 

Pratisamkhyd-Nirodka. 

This  term  means  nirodka  or  cessation  of  Klesas  or  passions,  which  can  be 
The     definition     of      a^amecl    by  transcendental  knowledge  (pratisamkhyd). 


PratisamJchya-nirodha.  Thig  ig  the  ^mimim  tonitm  of  the  Sravastitvavadins 
who  considerer  it  to  be  synonymous  with  Nirvana,  although  the  Vijnanava- 
dins  consider  it  merely  to  be  a  stage  leading  to  'Nirvana.  Vasubandhu  says  : 
"The  true  characteristic  of  pratisamkhyd-nirodka  is  deliverance  (vimmyoga) 
from  bondage".  He  goes  on  to  add,  "The  essential  characteristic  of  it  is 
everlastingness.  Its  description  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  tongue  of  man. 
It  can  only  be  realised  by  the  self  -experience  of  a  perfect  man.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  designated  as  the  highest  good, 
eternally  existing  which  may  be  called  also  visamyoga  or  deliverance".  In 
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describing  Pratisankhya-nirodha  as  conceived  by  the  Sarvastitvavadins, 
we  can  say  what  Mahomet  said  of  his  Paradise  (Al-jnnnat)  that  "it  is  what 
the  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  the  ear  heard,  nor  what  has  ever  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  man".  One  of  the  Buddhist  elders  called  Sughoshacarya  (quoted 
in  the  Abhidharma-Mahavibhasha-saStra)  says  : — 

/  \J 

"Pratisamkhya-nirodha  is  the  tlharma  par  excellence  among  all  (Uiarmas, 
the  supreme  goal  among  goals,  the  highest  of  all  things,  the  noblest  of  all 
reasons,  the  greatest  of  all  achievments.  And  therefore  is  the  title  anuttaram 
or  supreme.  But  what  is  the  abode  of  this  supreme  dJinrma,  Nirvana  or 
pratisamkhya-nirodha  ?  Is  it  within  or  outside  the  Universe  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  Abhidharma-Mahavibhasha- 
sastra  :  "Pratisamkhya-nirodha  is  neither  quite  the  same  as  the  Skandhas 
nor  quite  different  from  them,  but  its  nature  is  different  from  the  denied 
skandhas  (sasrava-dharmas) . " 

This    statement   is    tantamount    to  saying   that   Nirvana  does  not  exist 

i 

apart  from  the  Skandkds,  nor  is  it  quite  identical  with  the  Universe.  It  also 
leads  to  the  inference  that  Nirvaria  is  something  eternal.  The  great  conflict 
between  the  Sarvastitvavadins  and  the  Satyasiddhi  school  hinged  on  this 
point.  But,  of  this,  I  shall  speak  later  on.  Let  me  first  examine  the 
accuracy  of  oankara's  criticisms  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins. 

Sankara's  objection  to  both  tJiese  NiroflJtas. 

"Both  these  forms  of  NiroflJia  are  impossible  according  to  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  itself  which  maintains  that  the  series  of  momentary  existence  can 
never  admit  of  any  interruption.  Now  these  NirodJtas  must  have  reference 
to  one  of  the  following : — 

(i)  Either  to  the  series  of  momentary  existence,  or  (ii)  to  single  member 
of  that  series. 

In  the  case  of  (i)  the  entire  cessation  of  the  series  of  momentary  existences 
becomes  an  impossibility  from  the  Buddhist  point  of  view,  constituting,  as 
it  does,  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  The  last  link  of  this  chain  must  either 
produce  an  effect  or  not  produce  an  effect.  If  it  produces  an  effect,  the 
series  of  momentary  existence  must  be  continued.  If  it  does  not  produce 
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an  effect,  then  the  difficulties  are  still  greater.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  Buddhism,  nothing  can  exist  without  possessing  a  causal  efficiency,  so 
that,  if  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  momentary  existences,  just  referred  to, 
does  not  produce  an  effect,  you  Buddhist  must  admit  that  it  does  not  exist. 
Moreover,  if  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  does  not  exist,  the 
whole  series,  ipso  facto,  would  become  non-existent.  Again,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  that  an  existence,  though  momentary,  should  be 
utterly  annihilated  in  such  an  unaccountable  and  disconnected  manner,  for  it 
is  contrary  to  practical  experience.  However  various  be  the  stages  through 
which  a  thing  may  pass,  still  it  continues  to  be  recognised  through  all  of 
them,  clearly  or  dimly  and  so  has  a  connected  existence.  Thus,  clay  is 
recognisable  in  jars,  potsherds  and  even  in  the  powder  produced  by  grinding 
the  potsherd." 

Sankara's  mistake. 

Here,  we  have  another  startling  instance  of  Sankara's  laboriously  correct 
i 

deductions  from  premises  absolutely  false.  He  must  have  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  real  signification  of  either  of  these  Nirod/uts,  or  else,  he  would 
not  have  said  that  Apredisamkhyd-NirodJta  is  the  contrary  of  Pratisamkhyd- 
Nirodha  and  that  the  latter  means  an  annihilation  of  existences,  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  intelligence,  as  we  have  seen  already  that  two  Nirodhas 
refer  to  two  entirely  different  sets  of  dharmas.  Pratisamkkyd-Nirodha  is  the 
cessation  of  the  Kle'sas  by  means  of  knowledge,  while  Apratisamkhya- 
Nirodha  means  the  non-consciousness  of  Dharmas  or  things  which  would 
have  forced  our  way  into  our  consciousness  but  for  the  engrossment  of  our 
attention  by  something  else.  Apratisamkhya-Nirodha,  accordingly,  is  a 
thing  of  daily  occurrence  in  every  body's  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pratisamkhya-Nirodha  among  the  Sarvastitvavadins,  is  only  another  name 
for  Nirvana,  its  real  meaning  being  the  extirpation  of  the  Kle'sas  by  means  of 
knowledge.  But  how  is  this  extirpation  effected  ?  Not  by  annihilation,  for, 
as  Sankara  points  out,  a  thing  may  pass  through  various  stages,  but  it 
cannot  be  annihilated.  Moreover,  the  Sarvastitvavadins  themselves 
maintain  that  substrata  are  indestructible.  The  answer  is  that  the  extir 
pation  of  the  Klesas  is  effected  by  their  transmutation  into  Bo<Uii  or  en- 
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lightemnent,  for,  according  to  Buddhism,  Klesa  and  Bodhi  are  but  the 
faces  of  one  and  the  same  thing  like  carbon  and  diamond.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  well-known  dictum  qmw.  cfftfa,  ScQ'^lTt  ?i3ftT<PT,  but  &ankara  is 
not  content  with  this.  He  hurls  forth  a  further  objection. 

Further  objection  ly  Sdnkara. 

"  The  cessation  of  ignorance  must  be  included  within  Apratisamkhya- 
Nirodha  and  Pratisamkhya-Nirodha.  Its  eradication  must  be  effected  by 
one  of  the  two  :  (1)  either  by  perfect  enlightenment  and  its  adjuncts,  or 
(2)  by  itself.  In  the  case  of  (1),  it  contradicts  the  Buddhist  doctrine  that 
everything  destroys  itself  without  needing  a  cause.  In  the  case  of  (2),  what 
is  the  necessity  of  the  noble  eight-fold  path  which  leads  to  Nirvana  by 
eradicating  ignorance." 

Sdnkara's  misconception.  t 

The  eradication  of  ignorance  means  only  its  transformation  into  perfect 
enlightenment  and  not  its  annihilation,  for  nothing,  according  to  the 
Sarvastitvavadius,  can  be  annihilated,  and  ignorance  and  perfect  enlighten 
ment  are  merely  the  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  eradication 
of  ignorance  comes  within  Pratisamkhya-Nirodha  or  Nirvana,  and  not  under 
Apratisamkhya-Nirodha  which  is  a  quite  different  thing,  as  we  have  already 
shown.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  hir-hetuka-vind'sa  (causeless  destruction) 
is  absolutely  unknown  in  Buddhism  which  maintains  that  nothing  can 
happen  without  causes  and  conditions.  Sankara  is  here  gnilty  of  a  grave 
misrepresentation.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  doctrine  of  self- 
destructiveness.  The  necessity  of  the  eight-fold  Path  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  path  to  be  followed,  at  least  according  to  the  Buddhists,  for  the 
attainment  of  Nirvana  or  the  extirpation  of  ignorance. 
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THE  EIGHT-FOLD  NOBLE  PATH. 

Now,  what    is  this  oft  -mentioned  Eight-fold  Path  ?     It  is  identical  with 

Th   Ei  ht  f  Id  N  bl       ^e  ^our^n  Noble  Truth  which  is  concerning    the    Path 

that    leads    to    the  Cessation  of  Suffering.     Instead  of 

giving  my  own  explanation  of  it,  I  think,  I  shall  do  well  to  close  this  un 
avoidably  lengthy  chapter  by  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  a  sermon  on 
it  attributed  to  Buddha,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pali  Majjhimanikaya 
as  well  as  in  the  Chinese  Version  of  the  Madhyamagama-sutra  by  Gautama 
Sanghadeva  (A.  D.  397-398)  :— 

"Now,  what    is    the    noble    truth    concerning  the  Path  that  leads  to  the 
cessation  of  suffering  ?     This  is  the  Noble  eight-fold  Path,  namely  — 

(•/)  Right  views  ;  (?'/)  Right  Aspirations  ;  (Hi)  Right  Speech  ; 
(n?)  Right  conduct  ;  (v)  Right  livelihood  ;  («')  Right  Effort; 
(vii)  Right  Miudfulness  ;  (ft  it)  Right  Rapture. 

(/)  ,  Now,  what  are  Right  Views  (Pali  :  sammddittki  —  Skr  :  'samyag- 
(Jris/tti'y?  Knowledge  concerning  suffering,  concerning  the 
origin  of  suffering,  concerning  the  cessation  of  suffering,  con 
cerning  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering  :  —  These 
are  what  are  called  Right  Views. 

(//)  Now,  what  are  Right  Aspirations  (Pali:  'sammdsankapjoa'  —  Skr: 
'samyaksankalpa')  ? 

To  renounce  woiidliness,  to  renounce  ill-feeling,  to  renounce 
harm-doing  —  these  are  called  Right  Aspirations. 

(•///)     Now,  what  is  called    Right    Speech  (Pali  :    'tammdvdcd'  —  Skr  : 


Abstention  from  lying,  from  slander,  from  unkind  words,  from 
frivolous  talk  —  -this  is  called  Right  Speech. 

(iv)     Now,  what   is    Right    Conduct  (Pali  :    'sammdkammaiita'  —  Skr  : 
'samyaJcka/rmdntah'y? 

Abstention  from  destroying  life,  from  taking  away  what  is  not 
given,  from  wrongful  gratification  of  the  senses  —  'this  is  called 
Riht  Conduct. 
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(>)     Now,  what     is    Right    Livelihood    (Pali :   'sammd-djiva' — Skr  : 
1  sa  myagdj  i  uah')? 

Now,  a  well  born  layman  renounces  bad  livelihood  and  adopts  a 
good  one.     This  is  what  is  called  Right  Livelihood. 

(<•/)     Now,   what     is     Right     Effort     (Pali:     'sammdvdydma' — Skr: 
'$a  ii/yctg  i  ~y  ay  dm  a  /i')? 

Now,  a  Bhikshu  makes  a  strong  and  manly  endeavour  by  pre 
paring  his  mind  thereto  : — 

(a)  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  rise  of  evil  and  sinful  states 
(of  mind)  which  have  not  arisen. 

(/>)  for  renouncing  the  evil  and  sinful  states  of  mind  which 
have  already  arisen. 

(<?)  for  giving  rise  to  good  states  of  mind  which  have  not 
arisen. 

(if)  for  the  continuance,  realisation,  repetition,  ^extension, 
meditation  and  fulfilment  of  good  states  of  mind  that 
have  already  arisen. 

This  is  what  is  called  Right  Effort. 

(vii)     Now,  what    is    Right   Mindfulness    (Pali :    ^awMa'aat-i'—Sla  : 
'samt/aksmriti'}  ? 

Now,  a  Bhikshu  lives  zealously,  consciously,  mindfully,  sub 
duing  covetousness  and  despondency  in  this  world  and  regard 
ing  (1)  the  body  as  body;  (2)  the  sensations  as  sensations; 
(3)  the  mind  as  mind,  (4)  the  (mental)  states  as  (mental) 
states.  This  is  what  is  called  Right  Mindfulness. 

(viii)     Now,  what  is    Right    Rapture  (Pali  :    'xamnifaamddlri'—Wix  : 

"mmyaksamddhi'}  ? 
It    is    the    attainment    of    the    four    stages     of     intent    meditation 

(Pali  'J/itfiiam'—Skr.    cU/<//dnam'}    one    after    the    other  ;    to 

wit  : — 

(a)     the  Ixt  Intent  Meditation  which  arises    on  one's    separating  one 
self  from  passions  and  evil  states  (of  mind),  which  is  conjoint 
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with  application  initial  (Pali  :  'vitaMa'—Skr.  'ritarfat'}  and 
sustained,  ('vicara')  which  arises  from  seclusion  and  is  coupled 
with  pleasure  and  joy. 

(4)  the  2nd  Intent  Meditation  which  arises  on  the  cessation  of  ap 
plication  initial  and  sustained,  is  conducive  to  inward  peace, 
is  characterised  by  concentration  of  mind,  dissociated  from 
application  initial  and  sustained,  originating  from  Rapture, 
coupled  with  pleasure  and  joy. 

(c)  the  3rd  Intent  Meditation  which  involves  indifference  to 
pleasure,  is  associated  with  mindfulness  and  knowledge 
and  connected  with  the  bodily  feeling  of  joy. 

and  (fl]  the  4th  Intent   Meditation    which  involves  the  purification    of 
mindfulness  coupled    with    indifference,    freedom    from  sorrow 
,         and  joy  consequent  on    the  renunciation    of    either    and    the 
previous  cessation  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

This  is  what  is  called  "Right  Rapture." 

Such  is  the  Eight-fold  Noble  Path  which  leads  to  the  cessation  of 
suffering.  Here,  we  have  Buddhist  Ethics  in  a  nut-shell.  Whether  the 
march  of  centuries  has  succeeded  in  making  improvements  on  it,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  judge,  but  there  it  stands  in  its  unembellished  form,  a  signpost 
which  has  guided  the  footsteps  of  generations  which  have  preceded  us  and 
which  is  destined  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  generations  which  are  yet  to 
follow  even  though  its  name  and  that  of  its  original  preacher  come  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  midst  of  ages  to  come. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

• 

THE  SATYASIDDHI  SCHOOL.* 

T/ie  fJtenri/  of  the  Sarva-Mnyatd-vdda* 

As  promised  in  my  preceding  lecture,   I   proceed  now   to  examine  the 
view  of  the  SarvaMnyatdvddin*  (  "  <  All-is-void '  maintainers  ")  who  are  the 

^The      Sarvasunyata-      direct    antagonists     of    the    Sarrdstitvavddim       The 
vadin    School     and    its 
antagonist.  former  take  up  a  negative   standpoint  with   regard   to 

everything,  strenuously  denying  the  absolute  existence  of  anything  in  the 
transcendental  sense,  ascribing  to  it  a  provisional  existence  in  the  conven 
tional  sense ;  while  the  latter,  as  their  name  indicates,  emphatically  lay  down 
that  everything  exists  in  the  noumenal  state,  though  it  does  not  in  the 

The  founder  of  tin's      phenomenal.     The  founder   of    the   SarvaMnyatdvddin 
school   is   forgotten    in 
India-  scll°o1  was  a  native  of  central  India,  named  Harivarman, 

who  formulated  his  views  in  a  work  of  his,  entitled  «  SatyasiddJiiadttra"*  or 
"  Treatise  on  the  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  ».  It  is  remarkable  that,  not 
to  speak  of  the  author  and  of  his  work,  the  very  name  of  the  school  has  been 
forgotten  in  India,  so  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  something  about 
Harivarman  and  his  sdsfrv  before  proceeding  to  examine  his  philosophy. 

Tlte  SatyasidtUn  Sdstra,     the  Sanskrit  original  of   which  is   irrecoverably 

Jhe          Satyasiddhi      lost>    has    come  down    to  us  in  the  great  Kumarajiva's 
Sastra  in  China.  i      /~vi  • 

masterly  Chinese  version.     There    was    also   a  Tibetan 

translation  of  the  work.  It  consists  of  just  202  Chapters.  The  work 
became  so  popular  with  the  Buddhists  of  China  that,  under  the  Lia/.  dynasty,4 
a  philosophical  school  actually  came  to  be  established  in  that  country  which 
took  its  name  after  the  Satyasiddhi  Sastra. 


1  Jap:  Jid-jitsu-shiA.  a-  Jap  :  Sho-ho-kai-M-ron.  3  Nanjio's  Cat,  No    1274 

That  is  to  say,  the  Lian  dynasty  of  the  Siao  family  which  flourished   between    502   and 
5o/  A.  D. 
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The  great  critical  work  of  the  free-thinker,  Harivarman,  appeared  at  a 
Struggle  between  time  wnen  tho  so-called  Hinayanists  and  Mahayanists 
nandathe"±:  were  hotly  discussing  the  claims  of  their  respective 
schools  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of 

genuine  Buddhism,  How  strong  the  desire  for  propagandism  was  in 
Harivarman  and  how  great  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  can  be  gathered 
from  the  opening  words  of  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Demonstration  of  the 
Truth":— 

"  Now,  I  am  going  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Canon  in  its 
real  truth,  because,  every  Bhikshu  of  every  school  and  Buddha  himself  will 
be  hearing  my  exposition  ". 

But,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  early  associa- 
Distinction  between  tions  and  education,  Harivarman  could  not  always 
m64£r±  ol  S:  rise  above  the  teachings  of  the  Hmayana.  Although, 
according  to  his  own  professions,  a  declared  antago 
nist  of  the  Sarrdstiti'avddins,  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  Hinayana  in  order 
to  maintain  his  doctrine  of  absolute  nihilism  (Sarvafttiny&tdvdda) .  This  is 
the  reason  why  Harivarman's  doctrine  is  generally  called  the  S&nyatdvdda 
of  the  Hinayana,1  as  distinguished  from  the  Sdnyatdvdda  of  the  Mahayana  2 
or  the  Madhyamika  doctrine. 

In  fact,  Harivarman's  doctrine  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of 
philosophical  perfection  attained  by  Hinayanism  and,  in  a  sense,  it  consti 
tutes  the  stage  of  transition  between  Hinayanism  and  Mahayanism. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  that  Buddhism  never  accepts  the 
transcendental  existence  of  the  empirical  ?gv ;  that  it  regards  it  merely  as  a 
conventional  existence  brought  about  by  the  combination  of  the  five  »kandhas. 
We  have  also  seen  that  the  Sarodstitvavddins  maintained  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  noumenal  state  of  each  of  the  five  ukaMa*. 

Now,  Harivarman  violently  attacked  this  view  of  the  Sarv&titvavdAiw 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  tkandkw. 

1  Japanese  :  Sli?>ji("--»n-Minmi.  -  .Tn]mnpse  :  Daijid-no-M-mon. 
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"  The  substratum  of  each  of    the   five   skand/tas   appears   eternal   when 

considered   as    factors    making    up    the    dtma  which  is 
The     view     of     the 

Sarvastitvavadins  but  the  combination  of  the  five  shinillias.  But,  in 
attacked  by  Harivar- 

mnn-  reality,    the   substratum    of     each   skandka   must    be 

regarded  as  sitni/a,  because,  it  admits  of  the  possibility  of  further  analysis, 
so  that  the  so-called  afnta  as  well  as  the  substratum  of  the  sJcandJtas  (/.  e. 
the  noumenal  state  of  the  dJiarmaft)  must  be  void  or  silnyafd." 

The  philosophical  significance  of  this  statement  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  student  of  the  History  of  Buddhism,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a  clue  to 
the  transition  of  Hinayanism  into  Mahfiyanism. 

The  Sarvdstitvavddins  maintained  only  the  personal  "non-ego",  as  did 
also  the  other  schools  of  the  Hinavana.  But  the 

The    doctrine    ot    the 

nairatmyadvayam  is  „  mirdtmyadmyam "  or  "the  two  sorts  of  non-ego" 
not  a  monopoly  ot  3  J 

viz  :  of  persons  and  of  things  which  forms  a  charac 
teristic  doctrine  of  Mahayanism  was  accepted  among  the  Hinayanists 
also  by  the  school  of  Harivarman,  as  is  indicated  by  the  extract  cited 
above.  This  is  why  the  Satyasiddhi  School  has  sometimes  been  included 
among  the  Schools  of  the  Mahayana1.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  find 
out  to  what  school  Harivarman  really  belonged. 

The   statements   made   by   the    Chinese   historians    of    Buddhism    are 

conflicting.     Some2    sav,  he   belonged    to    the  Bahus- 

Conflicting  state-  "  ' 

ments  about  what  mtfva  .  others,3  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Soutran- 
school  Harivarman 

tika    school,    others4    again    maintain    that  he  was  an 

adherent  of  the  Dharmagupta  School.  There  are  some  a  who  go  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  he  interpreted  the  tenets  of  the  Hinayana  with  the  help 
of  the  Mahayana.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  opinions  it  would  be 
difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion.  What  appears  to  be  almost 
certain  (and  this  we  are  able  to  gather  from  reliable  sources)  is  that  Hari 
varman  began  his  career  as  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy 

1  Acarya  Ho-un  of  Kotakuji,  Aearya  Chi-zo  of  Kaizenji  and  Aearya  Somin    of  Shogonji. 
(See  the   "Outline  of    eight  schools  of  Buddhism"  by  Gyonen  of  Japan.) 

2  See   the    Commentary  on   the    Bodhisattva    Vasuuiitra's  the  "  Sastra  on  the  Wheel  of 
the  Principles  of  Different  Schools." 

3  See  the  "  Saii-ron-gen-gi,"  the  "  Go-kio-sho,"  and  the  "Hokke-gen-san." 

4  See  the  "  Dai-zio-gi-sho  "  and  tho  "  San-ron-gen-gi." 

5  See  the  "  San-ron-gen-gi." 
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and  that  be  subsequently  became  an  adherent  of  the  Sarvdstitvavddins  and 
joined  the  Buddhist  order. 

In  the  preface  which  he  prefixed  to  Kumarajiva's 

Sanyiii's       statement 

about  Harivarman.  Chinese  version  of  the  Satyasiddhi  sdslra,  Sanyin1, 

a  Chinese  priest,  says  : — 

"  The  Sati/cisidilhi  sdstru  was  composed  by  Harivarman  about  890  years 
after  Buddha's  death.  He  was  the  chief  disciple  of  Kumaralabdha  (lit : 
"Received  from  the  Youth"),  a  leader  of  the  Hinayanists  in  Kashmir." 

Kumaralabdha  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Survdstitvavddin 
school  in  his  days,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 

Kitsan's        statement 

about  Harivarman.  commentary  on  the  "Three  Sastras"  of  the  Madkyamika 2 

by  Kitsan,  the  greatest  teacher  among  Chinese  Buddhists,  seems  to 
indicate  : — 

"  The  Satyasiddhi  sds/nt  was  composed  by  Harivarman  about  900 
years  after  Buddha's  death.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Kumaralabdha  who 
belonged  to  the  Sarvdstitvavddim" 

In  fixing  the  age  of    Harivarman,  if  we  adhere  to  the  European  compu 
tation    of  the    date    of    Buddha's    Nirvana,3    we  shall 
Our  discussion   of  his 

date-  be  bound  to  fall  into    an    error,    for    it    will    bring    us 

down  to  the  5th  Century  of  the  Christian  era.  Now  Kumarjiva  who 
translated  Harivarman's  work  into  Chinese,  died,  according  to  historical 
records,  during  the  'Hunsh'  period  which  extended  from  A.  D.  399 
to  415. 4 

This  was  indeed  a  glorious  period  of  intellectual  blossoming  forth  in 
India  ;  for  it  saw  a  Kalidasa5  in  the  north  of  India  at  the  Court  of 


1  He  was  the    chief    disciple  of  Kumarajiva.     When  the  translation  of  this   sastra   was 
completed,    Kumarajiva    ordered    Sanyin    to    deliver    a  lecture    on   it ;  and  all  his  disciples, 
three  thousand  in  number,  studied  and  expounded  it. 

2  i.  e.  The  "  Madhyamika-sastra,"  the  "  Dvadasanikaya-sastra  "    and  the     ''  Sata-sastra." 
(Nangia's  Cat.  No.  1179,  1186  and  1188.) 

3  There   are  many   different   opinions    (more  than   fourty)  regarding  the  actual  date  of 
the  Buddha's  death. 

*  The  exact  date  of  Kumarajiva's  death  is  uncertain,  though  the  "  San-Cwhan  "  (fasc. 
2  fol.  116)  gives  a  very  minute  date  as  the  twentieth  day  of  the-  eighth  month  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  'Huii-sh'  period  (A.  D.  409). 

5  See  Prof.  Ramavatara  Sanaa's  learned  and  interesting  article  on  Kalidasa:  A  study 
which  appeared  in  the  "Hindustani  Review".  (Vol.  XXIII.,  No.  132  and  Vol.  XXI V., 
No.  133.) 
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Chandragupta  II  Vikramaditya  and   a    Buddhaghosa    in    Ceylon.     It    was 

also   the   time    when    Dignaga  flourished   in   the    "  middle  country  "    and 

Kumarajiva   carried  the    torch  of    Indian    Learning   far  into  the  heart   of 
China. 

Accordingly,  Harivarman  must  be  at  least  a  century  earlier  than 
Kumarajiva  and  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  he  was  not  later  than 
A.  D.  250.  He  was  very  impartial  in  his  views  and  composed  his 
tsdstras  on  the  essence  of  the  different  doctrines  of  Buddhist  schools  with 

a  view  to  awaken  his  contemporaries  from   their  night- 
He  went   hardly   be 
yond  the  idea  of  con-      mare    of   bigotry    and   partiality.     He    was,  however, 
servatism  of  the  Stha- 

viravada.  ^00  deeply    imbued  with  the  conservatism    of  Sarvdsti- 

tvavdda  (which  is  a  branch  of  the  School  of  Elders,  Sthaviravdda,}  to 
adopt  the  progressive  views  of  the  Mahdsanghikas.  His  (work  is  full  of  the 
idea  of  conservatism  as  regards  the  Buddba-Kdya-view,  (adhering,  as  he 
did,  to  the  historical  Buddha,,  and  not  going  as  far  as  Ideal  BitildJia),  in 
spite  of  his  strong  opposition  to  the  Nirvdna-view  of  the  Sarvdstitvavddtns. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  his  views  on  human  life, 
and  JXirudna,  which  are 


"THE  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  IN  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
THIS  SCHOOL." 

Harivarman  based  his   explanations   of   the  phenomena  and  iioumena  of 

The  two  principles:      the  universe    on    two  principles,  the  conventional1    and 
Samvritika  and   Para- 
nmrtika.  the   transcendental.-      Mis  view    01    human  lire  or  the 

world  coincides  with  that  of  the  Sarvdstitvavddins,  although  he  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  them  on  the  question  of  Nirvana.  In  other 
words,  he  regarded  the  universe  from  two  standpoints  viz.  samvritika  and 
paramdrtika.  While  he  emphatically  insisted  on  the  non-existence  or 
'•  emptiness  of  all  things"  when  regarding  the  universe  from  the  paramdrtika, 


1   Sanskrit:  Samvrita-Satyam.  Jap  :  Zokutui. 
3  Sanskrit :  Paramarta-Satyam.  Jap  :  Shintai. 
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or  transcendental   standpoint,   he   regarded    it  as  existent  from  the  conven 
tional  or  aamvritika  view.    He  says  : — 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  gates,  viz :  the  conventional  and  the  trans 
cendental.  In  the  conventional  gate,  the  existence  of  the  individual  is 
admitted,  as  is  preached  in  the  following  Sufra—'k  pudgahi  (man)  enjoys 
good  fruit,  as  a  result  of  his  own  good  karma,  and  receives  bad  fruit,  as 
an  effect  of  his  own  bad  karma,  ;  mind  and  vijndua  (consciousness)  always 
exist ;  the  one  who  has  cultivated  his  own  mind  for  a  long  time  (made  his 
mind  the  master  of  his  body,  self-control)  will  be  born  in  heaven ;  each 
one  will  receive  the  fruit  of  his  deeds—'  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
conventional  gate.  In  the  transcendental  gate,  however,  the  emptiness 
of  everything  is  maintained,  as  is  preached  in  the  following  Sutra  : — 'There 
is  nothino-  Of  me  or  mine  in  the  five  skandlias  ;  the  mind  is  changing  for 

O 

ever  and  ever  like  wind  or  flame.  Although  there  is  action  and  its  fruit, 
we  can  never,  at  any  instant,  grasp  the  mind  in  one  and  the  same  state,  for 
it  is  continually  changing  through  the  law  of  causes  and  effects,  which,  side 
by  side  with  such  mutability,  makes  the  series  of  five  gkawl/iax  continue."1 

From  the  standpoint  of  parawdrlika,  a  man  or  a  thing,- in  the  essential 
nature,  is  &u,t>/a1a,  although  each  surely  exists  when  we  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  Sainvritika.  Such  is  the  fundamental  theory  of  Hari- 
r  arm  an.  He  thus  progressed  one  step  beyond  the  theory  of  the  SarvMtva- 
rddim ;  for  the  'realism'  of  the  latter,  which  maintains  the  existence  of  the 
noumenal  state  of  the  dtarmas,  is  included,  as  is  apparent  from  the  above 
exposition,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Harivarman  who  even  re- 
coo-nised  the  existence  of  the  empirical  ego  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Sfimrritika  view.  He  says: — 

"It  is  heretical  to  maintain  the  Andtman  in  the  gate  of  conventionalism". 

"The  rio-ht  view  is  to  insist  upon  the  existence  of  Aim  an,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  conventional  truth,  and  of  Andtman,  as  regards  the  transcen 
dental  truth".2 


1    "V 


Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1274,  Chap.  XIV. 
-   Tlio  "Satyasiddhi  sastra,  Chap.  XXXIV. 
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Harivarman,  as  we  have  said   above,  based  his  view  of  human  life  and  of 
Harivarman's  view  of      tne  universe,  on  his  conventional  doctrine ;  and  it  is  for 

human  life  agrees  with        . ,  . 

that    of     Katyayani-      tnis    reason    that    he    agrees,    in    this  respect,  with  the 

pxitra  and  his  followers.  ^ 

views  or  Kdtydyamputra,  the  founder  of  Sarvdstitvavddin 

school,  and  the  chief  author  of  AlJtidJiarma-maM-vilJidsJtd-sdstra.  Ke  also 
accepted,  in  every  detail,  the  theory  of  the  five  skandhas,*  the  twelve 
di/atanas^  the  eighteen  dhdtusf  the  twelve  linked  chains  of  causation, 
the  three  worlds  (Kama,*  Rupaf  and  Arupa  dhdtu&],  the  four  classes  of 
birth  (findaja,7  samsvedajd*  jardyujd,'3  and  iqjapddukd1®}  and  the  four  cycles 
(antarakalpa,11  makdkalpa,1^  sdra&alpa18  and  silnyakalpa1*},  as  explained 
by  Kdtydyanipbtra  himself.  In  short,  Harivarma's  view  of  human  life  and 
the  universe  may  be  learned  from  some  of  my  former  lectures  riz :  those 
on  Karma-phenomenology  and  Realism. 

The  two  schools  differ,  however,  in  the  extent  of  their   doctrine  of  "Non- 
Antagonistic  points  of      ego"    or    "Auatman".     The    sarvdstitvavddins   taught 
view  of  the  two  schools, 

the  Sanrastitvavadins  'anatman  of  a  person/ l  5  the  doctrine  of  non-ego,  but 
and  Sarvasunyatava- 

dins-  not 'that   of   things/16     As    explained    in   one  of  my 

former  lectures,  they  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
noumenal  state  of  dliarwa  throughout  the  three  divisions  of  time.17  In 
other  words,  they  insisted  that  the  substance,  as  such,  of  things  can  neither 
be  produced  nor  destroyed;  while  Harivarman,  like  his  contemporary 
Mahdyanists,  maintained  the  two  kinds  of  anatman  viz.  non-ego  of  persons 
and  things.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  Sarvdstitvavddins  believed  that  the 
combination  of  the  five  sJcandkas  comprising  the  so-called  atman  is  merely 
temporary  and,  on  no  account,  permanent,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  each 
of  them,  viz  :  rupa,  vedand,  sanjOd,  samsMra  and  vijiidna  exist  eternally, 
Harivarman  insisted  that  the  five  skandfias  themselves,  even  when  taken 
separately,  are  of  provisional  existence,  and  being  the  products  of  causes  and 
conditions,  must  be  empty  in  their  essence. 


1   Jap  :  Qo-un  -  Jap :  Jiiini-sho  3  Jap  :  Jitihachi-kai. 

*   Jap  :  Yok-kai.  5  Jap  :  Shiki-kai.          8  Jap  :  Mushiki-kai.          7   Jap  :  Ran-sht. 

8   Jap  :  Shus-sM.  9   Jap  :  Tai-ssh6.          1  °  Jap  :  Ke-sho.  1 1  Jap  :  Jo. 

12  Jap:  Ji&.  13   Jap:  Ye.  14   Jap  :  KH.  15   Jap :  Nin-muga. 

18  Jap:  H6-mitg(i.  "   Jap :  Sanze-j!tsu-n,  Hottcti-r/fi-it. 
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Iii  order  to  explain    the    absolute    non-existence  of  the  noumenal  state  of 
The  three  Principles      the   dharmas,   he   looked   at   the   question    from  three 

applied    to     "objective 
division"  of  all  things.       sides. 

(«)   The  provisional  and  nominal  existence,1 

(U)  the  existence  of  the  Dharmas  in  the  substantial  state/2  and 

(c)  the  absolute  emptiness  of  the  Dharmas  in  the  real  state.3 

We    may    designate    these    as    "objective    divisions"    of   all    things    in  the 

universe. 

Under  the  first  point,  he  includes  the  phenomenal  existence  of  all  things 
with  the  empirical  ego,  and  under  (b)  the  noumenal  or  material  reality  of 
the  existences  as  they  appear  to  our  senses.  These  two  principles  have  beeu 
accepted  by  the  Sarvdstitvavddins,  but  Harivarman  regarded  them  only  as 
conventional,  and  not  transcendental  truths.  The  next  development  in  the 
consideration  of  the  substantial  state  of  the  Dharmas  was  the  idea  of 
"emptiness  of  substance"  itself.  For  instance,  each  of  the  five  skand/ias 
which  constitute  a  man,  seem  like  the  real  existence  ;  but,  at  least,  the  four 
elements,  earth,  water,  fire,  and  wind,  which  constitute  rupa  dharmu  among 
the  five  skandhas,  are  merely  of  provisional  and  nominal  existence,  as  they 
are  combined  only  through  the  medium  of  colour,  smell,  taste  and  contact, 
and  must  consequently  be  in  the  noumenal  state  of  dharmas.  And  in  the 
case  of  mind,  while  the  mind  (cittam)  is  only  an  existence  in  the  noumenal 
state,  the  mental  properties  (caitta  dharmas)  exist  in  the  provisional  and 
nominal  world.  Not  only  this  :  when  we  analyse  the  paramdnus  (atom) 
and  mind, — Harivarman  declared  that  even  they  were  capable  of  analysis — 
we  cannot  but  reach  the  conception  of  emptiness  and  this  is  the  absolute 
void,  the  transcendental  truth  of  Harivarman. 

According  to  his  m-stm,  our   mind,    as   far   as   its  existence  is  concerned, 

The  three    principles       •  11       p       i   v    •   •        •    ,      ,1 

applied  to  "subjective      1S  capable  of  subdivision  into  three  parts  viz  :— 

division." 

(a)  Mind  in  the  provisional  and  nominal  state,4 
(//)  Mind  in  the  noumenal  or  actual  state,5  and 
(<?)  Mind  in  the  absolute  or  real  emptiness.6 


1   Jap:£"e-«.  2   Jap  :  Jitsti-u.  3  Jap :  Shin-M. 

*   Jap  :  Ke-shin.  5   Jap  :  Jitsu-shin.  "   Jap  :  KA-slnn. 
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These  three  may  be  called  "subjective  divisions."  The  combination  of 
the  five  sJcandhas  is  considered  an  eternal  at  HI  an  by  most  vulgar  minds, 
and  the  provisional  and  nominal  existence  is  mistaken  for  actual  existence. 
This  erroneous  conception  of  the  state  of  the  mind  is  included  under  the  first 
part  (a).  To  remove  this  erroneous  conception  or  cognition,  we  must 
practise,  what  is  termed,  "the  meditation  on  the  anutwan  of  a  person."1 
Although,  by  this  process,  we  come  to  realise  the  non-existence  of  the 
empirical  ego,  we  still  cling  to  the  idea  of  the  eternal  existence  of  atman  of 
things.  This  stage  in  our  conception  is  called  'mind  in  the  noumenal  or 
actual  existence/  In  other  words,  this  is  the  mental  stage  in  which  we 
cling  to  the  idea  of  the  permanency  of  the  noumena,  just  as  the 
Sarvdstitvavddins  did.  The  next  step  will  be  to  remove  this  idea  of  the 
eternal  atman  of  things  ;  to  effect  this  removal,  we  must  now  practise  the 
meditation  of  the  anatman  of  things."-  The  mental  stage  in  which 
we  come  to  realise  the  truth  of  the  two  kinds  of  anatman,  is  called  the 
' mind  in  the  noumenal  state'  (UpadhisesJta  Nirvana3).  And  further  we 
must  endeavour  to  banish  even  the  last  lingering  idea  of  absolute  non- 
existence,  which  may  otherwise  engender  the  view  of  another  extremism. 
The  mental  stage  at  which  we  arrive  when  we  realise  the  removal  of 
this — silnya  cittam  or  the  'mind  in  the  state  of  absolute  emptiness' — 
is  called  'AnupadhisesJia  nirvana.'*  The  following  diagram  may  help  to 
elucidate  the  above  statements  : — 


T  Dharma  in  the  provisional  state. 
/"Phenomena  (at  in  a  e/c.J      ...< 

\  ^Mind  in  the  provisional  state. 

S 

f  f  Dharma  in  the  substantial  state. 

Noumena  (paramdnu  etc.) . . .  -< 

(_  Mind  in  the  noumenal  state. 

T  Dharmain  the  absolute  emptiness. 
Nirvana  (upadhisesha  etc.)  ...< 

^Mind  in  the  absolute  emptiness. 


1   Jap  :  Ni-n-JfA-giraii.  -  Jap  :  Hokltti-gwan. 

3  Jap  :   U"i/o-iie-h<ni.  *  Jap  :  Mu-yo-ne-han, 
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I  shall  pass  on  now  to 
"THE  VIEW  OF  BUDDHA-KAYA1  IN  THIS  SCHOOL." 

"VVe  have  not  any    documents   other    than    the    Satyasiddhi   sdstra   from 

which    we   can   derive    information    as  to  the  doctrines 
The  characteristics  of 
the  Buddha.  of  this  school ;  and  even  in  these  papers,  we  do  not  find 

any  detailed  exposition  as  to  how  Buddka-Kdya  should  be  regarded.  The 
first  five  chapters,  however,  deal  with  the  question,  "Why  should  the  BniltUui 
be  saluted  as  one  of  the  three  Treasures  or  Tri-Ratna2.  It  does  not  carry 
us  a  step  beyond  the  view  of  Kdtydyaniputra,  and  is  essentially  that 
entertained  by  the  Sarvdstitvavddins.  Harivarman  pointed  out  the  five 
attributes  of  the  d/iarwa-kdya,*  the  ten  powers,4  the  four  convictions 
(i-aisdradyasY  and  the  three  kinds  of  meditation,6  which  were  the  characteris 
tics  of  the  Buddha  and  of  the  Buddha  alone.  Let  us  now  deal  with  them 
one  by  one. 


A.  The  Jive  attributes  of  the  Lhantta-kdya. 


(I)  Sila-dharma-Mya"' — This  implies  the  capacity  for  observing  the  siht 
(orders,  rules,  commandments,  prohibitions)  i.e.  the  attainment  of  everything 
that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  the  extirpation  of  everything  that  is  evil 
and  ugly. 

(£)  Samddhi-dharma-kdya* — Implies  the  mental  power  obtained  through 
meditation,  the  state  consequent  on  a  well-balanced  (level,  even,  tranquil) 
activity  of  the  mind,  ever  peaceful,  never  ruffled  by  external  conditions. 


1   Jap  :  Bnsshin-Jcwan,  "   Jap  :  Sam-b6. 

3  Jap  :  Gobun-hosshin.  *  Jap  :  Jiu-riki. 

5   Jap  :   Shi-mn-sho-i.  °  Jap  :   San-nen-jiu. 

7  Jap  :  Kai-hosshim.  B  Jap  :  Jio-lwsshin> 
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(3)  Prajftd-dharma-kdya*  —  Implies  the  attribute  of  knowledge,  free 
from  the  trammels  of  ignorance,  with  the  light  of  knowledge  and  truth 
always  before  his  gaze. 

(-1)  Fiiiinkta-dbanna-kdt/a-  —  Implies  the  virtue  resulting  from  the 
extirpation  of  the  klesan  (passions)  ;  as  soon  as  one  realises  perfectly  the  first 
three  merits,  (Sila,  samadhi,  and  prajna),  he  will  be  free  from  the  bondage  of 
the  klesas,  and  will  realise  the  fourth  virtue  as  well. 

(5)  Vimukti-JTuuui-darsaiia-dharma-Mya*  —  Implies  the  virtue  of  self- 
understanding.  Any  one  who  has  attained  the  first  four  MM  r  wax  can 
know,  not  only  his  own  nioksha,  but  also  that  of  others. 

These  five    attributes    of    the  dharma-kaya   are  not  the  attributes  of  the 


The  paficha-dharma- 

btLaofnthehBuddha      ^^'^  S°    that,  Harivarman    further    added    the    ten 
powers,    the   four  convictions,    and    the  three    kinds  of 
meditation    which    together   are  the    special  attributes  of    the    Buddha,  and 
which  the  Sra  vakas  do  not  and  cannot  possess. 

B.  The  leu  intellectual  power*  of  Buddha. 


(1)  8tMndst,hdna-jiidna-lal(imrj  —  the  intellectual    power    which    can    dis 
tinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

(2)  Karniavipdka-jiidna-bala)»Q—^^Q     intellectual     power     which    lays 
bare  the  result  of  one's  action  either  in  this  or  in  another  birth. 

(3)  I)l^dna-rinwTfKlia-8amddld-mmdpatti-j^naJ)alam'1  —  The     power      of 
knowing  the  different  states  of  meditation,  liberation  and  tranquilisation. 

(4)  lndriya^ar^araj1idna-6alam*—-The     power   which    enlightens    as 
regards  the  lower  and  higher  mental  powers. 

(5)  NdndilkhHukfi-jntMa-bataii^—^Q     intellectual    power     which    lays 
oare  the  different  kinds  of  adlihttokskas  (understanding). 

1   JaP  :   Ye-hosshin.  2  Jap  .  Gedatsu-hosshin. 

3  Jap  :   Gedatsu-chi-ken-hosslitn.  *  Jap  :  Sh6mon. 

5   Jap:   Slio-hisho-clnriki.  «  Jap  :   Gfi-ijuk-cltiriki. 

"  Jap  :  J6ryo-gedat8u*t4ji-t6ihwhinki.  »  Jap  :  Kon-jfi-ge-chinki. 

9   Jap  :  Shiiju-tho-ge-chiriki. 
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(6)  Ndnddhdtu-jndna-balam1  —  The   power   through    which  the  different 
dispositions  of  sentient  beings  can  be  understood. 

(7)  Sarvatragdmim-pratipatti-j'fidna-balam'*  —  The   power   by    which    the 
result  of  all  deeds  or  actions  (Samskara)  can  be  known. 

(8)  Purra-nivdsdnusmriti-jnd.na-balam*'  —  The    power     of    remembering 
former  abodes  (existences)  . 

(9)  Cyittyiitpatti-j'fidna-balam*  —  The    power  by   which  the  knowledge  of 
the  death  of  living  beings    in    this  life,  and    their  birth    in  the    next   can  be 
derived. 

(10)  Asravakuhaya-j'Jidna-balam'*  —  The   power   of  attaining  the  Nirvana 
(pratim>nkhyd-nirod/ia&  )  by  the  complete  subjection  of  one's  desires. 

C.  The  four  convictions  of  the  Buddha. 


(1)  Abhisambodhi-vaisdradyam"1  —  That     he    has     attained     the    highest 
enlightenment  (Sammyaksambodhi).     And   he  is    perfectly    conscious  of  it, 
whatever  others  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

(2)  A'sravakshayajadna-vaisdradyam9  —  That   he  has  rooted    out   all  his 
passions  (klesas),    destroyed  all  his  evil  desires.     And  he  has  no  fear  on    this 
point,    but   carefully  admonishes  others  to  do  the  same. 

(3)  Antardyika-dharmdnanyatJidtvaniscitavydkarana-vaisdradyam.  —  9  That 
the  defiled  Dharmas  (the  evil  thoughts  &c.),  are  the  obstacles  on  the  way  to 
Nirvana.  And  he  is  certain  that  he  has  rightly  described  the  hindrances 
that  lie  in  the  way  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  he  earnestly  instructs 
others  to  eradicate  their  irregularities. 

(-!•)  Nairvdnika-mdrgdvatarana-vai'sdradyam.  —  10  That,  by  the  practice  of 
morality,  one  is  able  to  get  rid  of  every  pain.  And  he  is  confident  that  he 


1   Jap  :  Shuju-kai-chiriki. 

3   Jap  :  Shikti-ji'i-zui-nen-chiriki. 

5  Jap  :  Rojin-chiriki. 

1   Jap  :  8h6-to-gak-;nui. 

9  Jap :  8et8U'Sh6'hO'inui. 


-  Jap  :  Hen-shugyo-chiriki. 

*  Jap  :  Shi-sho-chiriki. 
0  Jap  :   Chaku-metsu. 

8   Jap ;  Ro-yei-jin-mui. 
10  Jap:  Setett'8huttu-d6-mui. 
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has   truthfully    taught    the   way    to    salvation,    and   instructs    disbelievers 
accordingly. 

D.     TJifi  tJirre  kinds  of  meditation. 


(I)  The  Buddha  never  becomes  exuberant  when  circumstances  are 
favourable,  for  his  mind  is  well-balanced  and  in  a  state  of  tranquil isation. 

(•2)  The  Buddha  is  never  dejected  when  circumstances  are  adverse,  for 
his  mind  is  tranquil. 

(3)  The  Buddha  never  becomes  glad  or  sorry  (is  not  influenced  by  any 
feeling)  when  he  is  praised  or  abused.  For  his  mind  is  in  the  transcen 
dental  condition  apart  from  conventional  affairs. 

The  seventeen  Dharmas  indicated  above,  added  to  the  attribute  of  bound 
less  mercy,  form  asJitddasdvenikd-hnddJia-dJiarma  or  the  eighteen  unique 
characteristics  or  independent  conditions *  of  the  Buddha  in  the  AbkidHarma- 
maM-vibJidxha-sdstra  and  the  AbJiidharma-kosa-vyakya-sdstra.  Harivarman 
accepts  them  as  such  in  his  Satya&iddhi  Mstra,  in  order  to  indicate  that 
Qdkyamuni  or  the  sage  of  the  Sakya  race,  is  superior  to  all  sages.  He  has 
thus  not  advanced  beyond  the  Survdstitvavddins  as  regards  Bnddha-Kdya, 
although  he  very  emphatically  criticised  the  Nirvdna  view  of  Kdtydyaniputm 
and  his  followers. 

Generally  speaking,  the  theory  of  the  Harivar man's  school  is,  as  a 
Har  ivarman's  whole,  higher  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  Sarvdsti- 

doctrineis    profounder 

than   and  superior  to      tvavadins,    who     did    not   recognise    the    anatman    or 

that    of   the    Sarvfisti- 

tvavadins.  things.     But,  like  them,  he  could  not  discover  activity 

in  what  they  took  for  rest.  Nay,  some  of  them  mistook  rest  for  absolute 
quietism,  forgetting  that  true  rest  does  not  constitute  absolute  quietism  but 
implies  an  evenly  balanced  activity  or  tranquilisation.  Harivarman,  further, 
cannot  escape  the  censure  that  he  adopted  extreme  views  as  regards 
acosmism,  and  could  not  discover  the  active  aspect  of  the  Nirvana.  He 
taught  what  is  not,  and  not  what  is.  For  instance,  he  maintained  that  we 

1    .lap:   Jift-finrhi-fn-fffi-'hfl, 
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cannot  but  reach  the  conception  of  emptiness  (void)  when  we  analyse  a 
thing  or  the  mind  into  its  elements,  and  he  further  taught  that  even 
paramdnu  could  be  analysed.  Thus  far  as  regards  the  negative  aspect  of 
the  question.  Of  course,  in  his  case  too,  emptiness  does  not  mean  nothing 
ness,  and  he  refrained  from  explaining  the  active  side  of  emptiness.  His 
chief  object  was  to  wipe  out  the  last  spot  from  our  mind ;  for,  he  said 
that,  as  long  as  there  is  even  the  slightest  spot  in  the  mirror  of  our  mind, 
it  can  never  be  said  to  have  attained  to  '  absolute  clearness '.  According  to 
his  extreme  ideas  on  the  subject  of  void,  any  idea  as  to  the  existence  of 
something  must  be  considered  as  a  spot.  Imbued,  as  he  was,  with  his  idea  of 
eradicating  the  last  spot,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  the 
function  of  such  a  spotless  mirror  (absolute  emptiness). 

Taking  another  metaphor  to  illustrate  his  extremely  negative    views,    as 

Our  conclusion.  long   as   there  is  a  breeze  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean 

of  our  mind,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  absolute    calmness.     Hari- 

3 

varman's  doctrines  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
Wind  of  Ignorance ;  but  he  forgot  the  boundless  activity  in  the  world  of 
Enlightenment.  He  taught  rest  in  activity,  but  not  activity  in  rest. 
This  is  the  weakest  point  in  his  doctrines,  and  lays  him  open  to  his  being 
considered  a  Hindyanut. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MADHYAMIKA  SCHOOL.1 

The  theory  of  the  middle  course, 

is  well-known  that  the  founder    of   the   Madhyamika    School    is    the 

great   Ndqdriima,    the    most   brilliant   philosopher    of 
The   founder   of   this 

school.  India.     He  was  a  Southern-India  Brahmin    by    caste, 

and  flourished  about  the  second  century  A.  D. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  scholars  of  Buddhism  deal  with  the 
Yogdcdra  school  before  the  Madhyamika  school,  as  a  more  convenient  and 
more  systematic  exposition  of  Buddhist  philosophy.  I  do  not  find,  however, 
any  reasons,  in  my  present  lectures,  to  depart  from  the  chronological  order. 
I  shall  therefore  treat  of  the  Madhyamika  before  I  take  up  the  Yogdcdra 
school . 

To  the  scholar  of  Buddhism,  no  part  of  the  subject  is  more  difficult  and 
Th  t  difficult  more  interesting  than  to  fix  the  date  of  the  founder 
of^ThV0  history^of  of  Mahayanism.  In  general,  Nagarjuna  is  said  to  be 
Buddhism.  the  founder  of  it .  but  if  Mahayana-Sradhotpada  Sastra 

is  a  work  of  Bodhisattva,  Asvagosha  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
Buddhacarita,  we  must  acknowledge  the  latter  to  be  the  greatest  pioneer  of 
Mahayana  Buddhism,  being  the  predecessor  of  Nagarjuna  and  Asamga. 
The  opinions  about  his  date,  among  Buddhist  scholars,  are  conflicting ;  this 
will  be  perhaps  an  undecided  question  for  the  future.  At  any  rate,  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  deciding  the  probable  date  of  Nagarjuna  and  Deva 
from  the  data  furnished  by  Fu-fatsan-yin-yuen-kwhan,2  the  life  of 
Nagarjuna,3  the  life  of  Kanadeva4  and  Hiuen  Tsiang's  Ta-tan-si-yu-ki 
etc. 

1  Jap  :  Chti-gwan  (or  Kwan)  xh  hi.  -  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1340. 

"  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1461.  4  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1462. 
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According  to  the  opinion  accepted  by  the  Buddhist  scholars   in   general, 
Asvao-osha   is   the    twelfth    patriarch  while  Nagarjuna,  who  is  said  to  have 

O  •*- 

been  born  in  Southern  India,  700  years  after  Buddha's  death  (i.  e.  between 
the  later  half  of  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  and  the  first  half  of  the  3rd 
century  A.  D.),  is  the  fourteenth  patriarch.  Deva,  a  native  of  Southern 
India  or  Ceylon,  who  is  the  greatest  of  the  disciples  of  Nagarjuna  is  the 
fifteenth  patriarch.  Let  us  discuss  about  his  native  place  before  we  discuss 
his  probable  date.  The  author  of  "Fu-fa-tsan-yin-yuen-kwhan"  and  the 
"Life  of  Kanadeva"  says  : 

"  Bodhisattva  Kanadeva,  a  son  of  a  Brahman  in  Southern  India  was  the 

greatest  disciple    of    Nagarjuna.     He    was    an    exten- 
Where  is   the   native 
place  of  Arya  Deva  ?  sively  learned    scholar,  and  matchlessly  eloquent.     In 

his  time,  there  was  a  large  golden  image  of  Mahesvara,  whose  statue  was 
about  22  to  36  feet  high.  People  believed  that  if  they  made  vows  to  this 
image,  they  could  obtain  any  desire  of  their  heart  because  of  the 
miraculous  powers  it  was  supposed  to  possess.  One  day  Deva  also  went  to 
worship,  and  requested  permission  to  enter  the  shrine.  Thereupon  the 
master  of  the  shrine  replied,  "  It  cannot  be  seen  by  human  eyes,  for  the 
image  of  Mahesvara  possesses  such  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power 
that  whoever  catches  a  glimpse  of  it,  falls  into  a  swoon  which  lasts  for  one 
hundred  days.  So,  you  had  better  worship  and  offer  your  vows  from  this 
gate/'  Thereupon  Deva  said  :  "  A  divinity  ought  to  possess  supernatural 
and  miraculous  power,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  see  him.  If 
he  were  otherwise,  why  should  I  long  to  see  him  ?  "  So  he  entered  into  the 
shrine  himself.  When  he  looked  at  the  golden  image,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
image  had  got  angry  for  something  and  was  moving  its  eyes.  But  Deva 
fearlessly  said  :  "  If  this  be  God,  it  must  exercise  the  influence  of  divine 
power  upon  human  beings  and  must  overpower  all  beings  with  its  divine 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Here  indeed  is  a  trickery  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  with  the  gorgeousness  of  gold  and  glitter  of  glass  !  "  With  these 
words,  he  mounted  on  this  image  by  a  ladder  and  plucked  out  its  left  eye. 
Some  of  the  by-standers  at  once  began  to  doubt  the  supernatural  powers  of 
this  image,  while  others  were  furious  at  the  sacrilege.  So  Deva  addressed 
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them  thus  :  "  Deity  is  boundless.  I  have  full  faith  in  His  spirit.  But 
material  has  no  connection  with  Him.  I,  therefore,  plucked  out  this  eye 
which  consists  of  glass,  after  mounting  on  that  golden  mountain-like  image. 
I  am  not  a  proud  man  and  should  be  the  last  person  to  offer  insult  to  the 
Deity/'  The  narrative  may  appear  tedious ;  but  no  one  would  deny  the  great 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  man  as  the  destroyer 
of  idol-worship  which  was  the  root  of  the  numerous  superstitions  in  India 
at  his  time.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  authors  of  these  two  works  mentioned 
above,  describe  Deva  as  a  native  of  Southern  India.  Dr.  B.  Nanjio  says 
that  Deva  was  a  native  of  South  India,  not  of  Ceylon.  But  Hieuen  Tsang 
differs.  Says  that  illustrious  pilgrim  :  "  At  that  time  Deva  Bodhisattva 
coming  from  the  country  of  Chi-see-tsen  (the  island  catching  a  lion)  or 
Ceylon,  sought  to  hold  a  discussion  with  him  (N&g&rjuna).  Addressing  the 
gate-keeper,  he  said  "  Be  good  enough  to  announce  me."  Accordingly  the 
gate-keeper  entered  and  told  Nagarjuna.  He,  recognising  his  reputation, 
filled  up  a  X*™  with  water  and  commanded  his  disciple  to  hold  the  water 
before  the  Deva.  Deva,  seeing  the  water,  was  silent,  and  dropped  a  needle 
into  it.  The  disciple  held  the  patra,  and  with  some  anxiety  and  doubt 
returned  to  Nagarjuna.  "What  did  he  say,-  he  asked.  The  disciple 
replied,  "  He  was  silent  and  said  nothing;  he  only  dropped  a  needle  into  the 


water/ 


Nagarjuna  said,  «  He  is  a  wise  man  !  To  know  the  springs  of  action, 
this  is  the  privilege  of  a  God;  to  penetrate  subtle  principles  is  the  privilege 
of  an  inferior  saint.  Such  full  wisdom  as  this  entitles  him  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  forthwith"  He  (the  disciple)  replied,  « What  a  saying  is  this? 
Is  this  then  the  sublime  eloquence  of  silence  ?" 

"This  water",  Nagarjuna  went  on  to  say,  "is  shaped  according  to  the 
character  of  things  (in  it) ;  it  fills  up  every  interest  in  point  of  clearness  and 
comprehensiveness  ;  he,  on  beholding  the  water,  compared  it  to  the  wisdom 
which  I  have  acquired  by  study.  Dropping  into  it  a  needle,  he  pierced  it, 
as  it  were,  to  the  bottom.  Show  this  extraordinary  man  here  at  once 
[and  let  him  be  presented."  (Si-yu-ki.  Book  X  p.  210  in  Seal's  transla 
tion). 
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This  evidence  may  not  appear  conclusive  to  prove  that  Deva  was  a 
native  of  Ceylon  because  Hiuen  Tsang  mentioned  only  that  Deva 
Bodhisattva  coming  from  Ceylon  sought  to  hold  a  discussion  with  Nagar- 
juna.  But  Hiuen  Tsang  gives  the  following  quotation  from  the  words  of 
of  Deva,  himself  :  "Deva  Bodhisattva  answered  :  My  father,  mother  and 
relations  dwell  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  I  fear  lest  they  may  be  suffering 
from  hunger  and  thirst.  I  desire  to  appease  them  from  the  distant  spot." 

This  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  he  Was  a   native  of  Ceylon.     We 


Tho  date  of  Bodhi-  ^ass  on  ^  tne  (^G  °^  Bodhisattva  Deva.  Although 
sattva  Deva.  there  ig  not  the  jeagt  d()ubt  ^  Deva  ^  &  discip]e  of 

of  Nagarjuna,  still,  I  can  adduce  another  proof  from  Si-yu-ki  to  corroborate 
the  information  we  have  about  his  life.  "Nagarjuna  had  a  great  disciple, 
Deva,  a  man  illustrious  for  wise  and  spiritual  energy.  This  man,  arousing 
himself  to  action,  said  "At  Vaisali,  the  followers  of  learning  (Buddhist 
learners)  have  been  defeated  in  argument  by  the  heretics  and  now  for  twelve 
years,  days  and  months  together,  they  have  not  sounded  the  ghanta.  I  am 
bold  enough  to  rise  in  order  to  overturn  the  mountain  of  heresy  and  to  light 
the  torch  of  true  religion." 

Nagarjuna  replied  "the  heretics  of  Vaisali  are  singularly  learned  ;  you 
are  no  match  for  them.  I  will  go  myself." 

Deva  said  "  In  order  to  trample  down  some  rotten  stems,  why  should  we 
overthrow  a  mountain  ?  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that,  by  the  instructions 
I  have  received,  I  can  silence  all  the  heretics.  But,  let  my  master  assume 
the  side  of  the  heretics  :  and  I  will  refute  him  according  to  the  point  of 
the  thesis  ;  and  according  as  the  question  is  decided,  let  my  purpose  go  or 
not  be  settled." 

Then,  Nagarjuna  took  the  side  of  the  heretics,  and  Deva  set  himself  to 
overthrow  his  arguments.  After  seven  days,  Nagarjuna  lost  his  ground  and 
said  with  a  sigh,  "False  positions  are  easily  lost  ;  erroneous  doctrines  are 
defended  with  difficulty.  You  can  go  yourself  ;  you  will  overthrow  those  men." 

That  Deva  was  a  great  disciple  of  Nagarjuna,  is  established  from  the 
records  of  Hiuen  Tsang.  And  as  I  said  above,  Nagarjuna  lived  about  700 
years  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  according  to  the  opinion  prevalent  among 
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Chinese  Buddhist  scholars  in  general  (i.  e.  from  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd 
century  A.  D.  to  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  A.  D.).  Deva,  therefore, 
must  be  one  of  his  younger  contemporaries.  If  we  could  find  the  date  of 
Gnataka  Raja  (Sadvahana  family?)  for  whom  Nagarjuna  composed 
Gathas  on  the  importance  of  the  law,  we  would  be  able  to  fix  Nagarjuna's  date 
with  greater  precision ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  any  record  about  this 
raja.  Let  us  now  examine  the  date  about  Deva  as  given  in  the  history  of 
Ceylon.  The  author  of  Mahavansa  says  : 

"On  the  demise  of  Srinaga,  his  son  Vohara  Tissa,    who    was    thoroughly 

conversant    with   the    principles  of    -justice  and  equity, 
Research  from  Smha-  J  ' 

lese  source.  ruled  for  twenty-two  years.     He  abolished  the  (vohara) 

practice  of  inflicting  torture  which  prevailed  up  to  that  period  in  this  land 
and  thus  acquired  the  appellation  of  Voharaka  Tissa  raja. 

Having  listened  to  the  discourses  of  Thera  Deva,  resident. at  Kambugama, 
he  repaired  five  edifices.  Delighted  also  with  the  Mahatissa  then  resident 
at  the  Anura  Vihara,  he  kept  up  daily  alms  for  him  at  Mucilapattana." 
(Mahavamsa  p.  144  Chap.  36). 

The  author  of  Dipavamsa  says  :  "(Abhaya  King),  having  heard  the  Gilana 
discourse  (of  Buddha)  which  was  preached  by  Thera  Deva,  he  gave  medicines 
for  the  sick  and  (constructed)  five  .most  excellent  residences  (for  the 
Samgha?)/"  Again  says :  "(The  king  called  Asangatissa  or  Samghatissa), 
having  heard  the  Andhakavinda  Suttanta  which  was  preached  by  Thera 
Deva,  the  victorious  king,  ordered  rice  and  milk  continuedly  to  be  distributed 
at  the  four  gates  (of  the  town)/'' 

According   to   the   table   of   approximate   date   of   the  kings  of  ancient 
Ceylon,  these  three  kings'  reigns  are  as  follow : 

Name  of  King*.  Reign.  Date  A.  D. 

Vohara  Tissa  ...  ...  22  years  215 

Abhaya  Tissa  ...  ...  8     „  237 

SiriNagall  ...  ...  2     „  245 

Vijaya  II  or  Yijayindu  ...  1  year  247 

Sangha  Tissa  I          ...  4  years  248 

Siri  Sanghahodhi  I  or  Dham        "I  2 

LSivi  Sangabo.  ) 
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I  cannot  give  any  proof  that  Thera  Deva  in  Ceylon  is  the  same  man  as 
Bodhisattva  Deva  in  Southern  India.  But,  if  The  fa  Deva,  who  was  so  eminent 
that  he  preached  to  the  Bhinhalese  king*,  lived  in  Ceylon  till  he  died,  he  might 
have  been  spoken  of  more  times  by  Shinhalesc  historians.  May  I  not  suppose 
that  this  happened  because  he  came  and  died  in  India  ?  At  any  rate,  we  have 
no  more  exact  data  and  proof  about  his  approximate  date  than  to  assume 
that  Thera  Deva  in  Ceylon  was  the  same  as  the  person  known  as  Bodhi 
sattva  Deva  in  India.  If  our  assumption  is  correct,  he  was  a  learned  man 
who  lived  in  Ceylon  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  (the  reign  of  King 
Vohara  Tissa  A.  D.  215  or  Abhaya  Tissa  A.  D.  237  or  Sangha  Tissa  A.  D. 
248),  and  after  that  he  came  and  died  in  India.  And  it  agrees  with  the  date 
of  Nagarjuna,  who  lived  from  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century  A.  D.  to  the 
3rd  century  A.  D.,  as  accepted  by  the  Mahayanists  in  general. 

To  close  this  essay,  I  shall  add  some  interesting  story  and  facts  about  him, 

Some  interesting  story      having   translated    some    parts    from  the  life  of  Bodhi- 
and   fa^t   about    Arya 
Deva.  sattva  Kanadeva  translated  into  Chinese  by  Kumarajiva 

and  the  Book  VI  in  Fu-fa-tsang-yin-yuen-kwhan  translated  into  Chinese  by 
Ki-kia-ya. 

The  morning  after  he  plucked  out  Mahesvara's  left  eye,  he  visited  the 
shrine  of  Mahesvara,  taking,  as  an  offering,  some  sweetmeats.  This  was 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  above  two  books  as  a  conversation  between 
Deva  and  Mahesvara,  which  was  as  follows  :— 

Mahesvara  showing  a  body  with  his  left  eye  plucked  out,  sat  down  in  a 
quiet  corner.  And  looking  at  the  sweetmeats,  said  to  Deva  :  "  Very  well 
gentleman,  you  obtained  my  mind  while  the  multitude  were  satisfied 
with  my  form.  You  offered  me  your  heart  while  the  people  offered 
me  only  material  things.  You  respect  me  heartily  while  the  people 
fear  and  accuse  me.  These  sweet  meats  which  you  offer  me,  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  delicious,  but  I  want  to  receive  one  thing  as  the  best 
alms.  Will  you  give  me  ?"  Deva  replied  "Deity  knows  my  mind.  I 
shall  obey  his  will."  Mahesvara  said  :  "  What  I  want  is  the  left  eye. 
Art  thou  able  to  give  me  thy  left  eye  ?"  Deva  replied  :  "Certainly  sir."  He 
bored  it  out  and  offered  it  of  his  own  will.  Mahesvara  said  :  "Well 
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clone.        This    is    the    true    and    the    best    of   alms.        I     shall    give    you 
whatever  you  ask  for." 

This  is  the  reason  why  Deva  is  nicknamed  Kanadeva.  (kana  =  one-eyed). 
Some  say,  however,  he  is  called  Kanadeva  because  he  plucked  out  Mahesvar's 
eye.  At  any  rate,  his  nick-name  is  "Kanadeva"  in  the  above  Chinese 
translations. 

In  his  days,  many  Rajas  of  South  India  were  the  followers  of  the  non- 
Buddhistic  sect.  He,  therefore,  intended  to  convert  them.  Some  time  after, 
he  saw  a  Raja  collecting  sentinels  to  guard  his  palace.  As  soon  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  fact,  he  offered  himself  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
post  and  was  adopted  by  the  Raja.  He  did  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
power  and  he,  after  a  little  while,  became  a  leader  of  the  Raja's  favourite 
and  faithful  troops.  Then  he  asked  the  Raja  permission  to  discuss  with 
heretics  in  the  Raja's  presence  on  the  following  subjects. 

1.  Buddha  is  the  greatest  of  ail  sages. 

2.  Buddhism  is  the  best  of  all  religions. 

3.  The  Buddhist  Samgha  is  the  best  of  all  religious  communities. 

The  Raja  allowed  him  to  collect  all  heretical  teachers.  Heretics  came 
in  crowds  from  all  quarters  to  discuss  or  to  witness  the  discussion.  But  no 
one  could  refute  his  argument,  so  that,  all  of  them  became  his  disciples,  shav 
ing  their  hair,  according  to  the  condition  laid  down  for  the  defeated  party. 
Unfortunately,  this  victory  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  A  young  heretical 
disciple  became  enraged  at  his  teacher's  defeat  and  said  to  himself :  "Though 
you  have  conquered  with  your  mouth,  I  shall  be  victor  by  my  sword." 
And  he  waited  for  a  tit  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  murderous  intention. 

One  day,  Deva  was  teaching,  as  usual,  the  doctrine  of  Sunyata  (all  things 
are  empty),  and  was  refuting  heretical  views  before  his  disciples  in  a  lonely 
forest.  And  when  he  was  taking  a  walk  at  the  resting  time,  having  arisen 
from  the  Dhyana  seat,  while  his  disciples  were  wandering  about  or  meditating 
under  the  trees  here  and  there,  suddenly  the  enemy  emerged  from  his  covert 
and  stabbed  at  Deva's  belly  with  the  sword  shouting  out,  "You  have  con 
quered  my  teacher  with  your  knowledge  and  I  now  conquer  you  with  my 
sword." 
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Deva,  in  spite  of  his  bowels  bursting  from  his  belly  and  his  lif 3  hanging 
by  a  thread,  warned  the  foolish  murderer  in  a  quiet  manner,  saying,  "O 
murderer,  here  are  my  three  clothes  and  a  bowl  on  my  seat,  Take  them  and 
effect  your  escape  to  the  mountain  road  as  soon  as  you  can.  Do  not  take 
the  usual  road,  because,  if  some  of  my  disciples  who  have  not  yet  attained 
enlightenment  see  you,  they  will  catch  you  and  send  you  below  and  the  judge 
will  sentence  you  to  death.  You  have  not  yet  got  the  right  idea  of  human 
life  ;  therefore,  you  will  feel  sorry  about  your  form  when  you  are  sent  to  be 
executed.  But  the  name  and  form  are  the  root  of  the  greatest  trouble.  I 
feel  great  pity  at  seeing  many  people  attached  to  their  body  to  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  attached  ;  and  they  do  not  feel  sorry  at  that  at  which  they 
ought  to  be  sorry  for  the  erroneous  views.  And  I  feel  also  deep  regret  at 
seeing  you  sowing  the  seed  of  sinful  Karma,  having  been  deluded  and  burned 
by  a  poisonous  fire  of  a  mad  mind."  Then,  the  murderer,  having  heard  Deva's 
words;  wept  and  cried  and  asked  him  to  teach  him  the  doctrine.  Deva 
says  :  » 

"Well,  reflect,  everything  is  unrestrictedness.  There  is  no  object  which 
is  to  be  taught  nor  the  man  who  teaches,  according  to  the  universal  truth. 
There  is  no  subject  or  object  ;  everything  is  empty.  He  who  does  not 
understand  this  reason,  is  deluded  by  his  mad  mind.  Hence,  follow  such 
thoughts— here  am  I,  there  is  another  ;  here  is  pain  ;  there  is  pleasure. 
All  pain  and  pleasure  depend  on  attachment.  There  is  no  pain  without 
dependence.  There  is  also  no  pleasure  without  pain." 

After  a  little  while,  a  disciple  came  and  shouted  out  loudly  on  seeing 
the  teacher's  sad  condition  ;  whereupon  the  other  disciples  came  running 
from  different  quarters.  They  who  had  not  attained  enlightenment,  crying 
out,  "Where  is  the  brutal  man  ?  Who  is  the  murderer  of  our  teacher  ?"  Some 
fell  down  o;i  the  ground,  somj  fainted,  some  became  mad,  and  some 
ran  to  hunt  up  their  enemy.  Seeing  this,  Deva  taught  them  the  following 
doctrine  and  died  :— «  Every  thing  is  unrestrictedness.  Mark  you  the  true 
meaning  of  all  Dharmas.  Where  is  oppression  or  cruelty  ?  Who  is  to  be 
stabbed  or  cut  down  ?  If  you  read  the  essence  of  all  Dharmas,  there  is  no 
object  which  is  to  be  killed,  or  subject  which  kills.  Then,  who  is  a  friend 
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and  who  is  an  enemy  ?  Who  is  the  murderer  ?  Who  is  the  victim  ?  You 
are  crying  on  account  of  your  delusion  through  erroneous  views.  You 
ought  to  reflect  upon  this  carefully.  You  should  never  do  such  a  foolish 
act  :  drive  out  madness  bv  madness  and  sorrow  bv  sadness/' 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THIS  SCHOOL. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  MadhyamikasduxA.  has  been  imperfectly 
understood    and  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  so-called 

The  fundamental  doc-  J 

trine  of  this  school  scholars  of  Buddhism  in  Europe,  and  latter-day  India, 
misunderstood.  •> 

Most  of  them  give  the  appellation  of  'Nihilism'  to  this 

school,  simply  because  Nay  ay  ana  applied  the  term  'Suuyatd'  or  emptiness 
to  express  his  conception  of  human  life  and  truth.  Sunyata,  however, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  first  lecture,1  does  not  imply 'nothing 
ness'  ;  it  simply  expresses  "the  everchanging  state  of  the  phenomenal 
world,"  or  "absolute  unrestrictedness  of  the  noumenal  side  of  the 
universe/'  To  borrow  a  very  favourite  simile,  the  reality  of  the  universe 
is  like  a  faultless  mirror  which  reflects  everything  as  it  really  is.  "  Han 

A  favourite  simile  lai  han  hsien ;  Hu  lai  hu  hsien"2  is  one  of  the  most 
for  the  reality  of  the 

universe      and      the      popular     phrases    among    the    Chinese  Buddhists.     It 
nature   of  enlightened 
mind-  implies    "  that    [  a    spotless    mirror  ]    renders    a     true 

reflection  of  civilized  people  as  well  as  of  barbarians  ".  As  a  mirror  does 
not  adhere  to  the  objects  which  it  reflects,  so  an  enlightened  mind  does  not 
attach  any  feeling  to  what  it  perceives.  Beauty  is  valued  as  beauty,  and 
ugliness  is  considered  ugly,  but  no  feelings  of  lust  or  hate  are  attached  to 
these  sentiments,  for  the  mind,  in  this  state,  is  entirely  free  from  passions  or 
kle'sas,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  atyanta&dnyatd  or  absolute  unrestrictedness. 

1  vide  P.  14. 

2  Jap  :  Kan  Kitare-bu  Kan  ycnji,  Ko  Kitare-la  Ko  gcnju. 
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We  fehall  now   study,    in  detail,    the    conception   of   Sunyata   from   the 
following1  standpoints  :  — 

(1)  Asamkrita-'sunyatd1    or   as    the    principle    to    be    applied   in    the 
noumenal  world. 

(£)  Samkrita-'sunyald^    or    as    the   principle    to  be    applied     in     the 
phenomenal  world. 

1  .     On  considering  the  noumenal  state  of  the  universe    from  the    stand- 
Sunyata    as  a  prin-      point    of    Ontology,  Ndgdrjuna,   and    his   followers    in 

ciple  in    the  noumenal  . 

world.  India,    China,    and    Japan,    could    not    but   reach  the 

conception  of  Atyanta-Mnyatd9  or  absolute  unrestrictedness  as  the  conclusion 
of  their  investigations.  For  that  which  can  be  restricted  cannot  be  accepted 
as  the  basis  for  the  transformation,  evolution  or  mutability  of  all  things  in 
the  universe  i.  e.  as  the  basis  of  all  phenomena.  Hence  Ndgdrjuna  says  :  — 


TOT 

which  is  interpreted  by  the  great  Kumdrajira  as  follows  :  —  "  It  is,  on 
account  of  unrestrictedness  or  silnyatd,  that  everything  becomes  possible, 
without  it,  nothing  in  the  world  is  possible".  Aryadeva  comments  on  the 
above  Kdrika  as  follows  :  —  -  "  It  is  due  to  absolute  unrestrictedness  that  the 
activity,  in  regular  order  (following  the  law  of  regularity,  and  of  cause  and 
effect)  of  all  mundane  and  supermundame  things  (dharmas),  is  possible.  If 
it  (noumenon)  is  otherwise,  then  such  activity  would  become  impossible  ". 

2.     The  term   Silnyatd  as   the   principle   in    Sanskrita-dharma   or   the 
Sunyata    as  a  prin-      phenomenal    world  implies  the  absence  of  particularity, 

iple  in  the    phenome- 

ial  world.  or   the    non-ex 

aspect.     Hence  Nagarjuna  says  :  — 


ciple  in  the    phenome-  .  ,,.,..,,. 

rial  world.  or   the    non-existence    of    individuals    in    its    neative 


rTT 


1   Jap  :  Mu-i  K<&.  -  Jap  :  U-i  Ku.  3   Jap  :  Hi-kkio  KA. 

Nagarjuna's  "  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXIV,  Karika  14. 
5   Xajj-arjuua's  "  Aradhvamika  sAstra,  Chap.  XXIV,  Karika  18- 
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"  That  which  has  been  produced  through  causes  and  conditions,  we  say  to  be 
'  ever-changing  '  ;  it  is  a  conventional  name,  and  may  also  be  called  '  the 
middle  path'/'1 


"There  is  no  dkarma  which  is  not  produced  by  causes  and  conditions. 
Therefore  no  flharma  exists  which  can  be  called  not  ever-changing  or 
asiinya." 

Aryadera  explains  as  follows  :  —  "  I  say  that  whatever  is  produced  by 
cause  and  condition  is  mm/atd  or  ever-changing,  because,  whatever  is  the 
outcome  of  the  union  of  various  causes  and  conditions,  is  limited  by  the  law 
of  causation.  Hence  those  that  are  devoid  of  any  particularity  or  svabMva 
are  sunyata."  Regarding  it  from  the  positive  aspect,  such  a  state  ..repre 
sents  the  ever-changing  state  of  the  phenomenal  things  or  Sanskrit  a-dharma, 
a  constant  flux  of  becoming  ;  or  a  continuous  series  of  causes  and  effects. 
Hence  Nagarjuna  says  :  — 


"If   thou    thinkest  that   things   exist  on  account    of   their    self-essence    or 

svabhdva,  (but  not  on  account  of  buiniata),    then,    thou 
Nothing  possesses    a  •'        •" 

seest    that    they    come    out    of  causelessness."     And 

Aryadeva  comments  as  follows  :  —  "Thou  sayest  all  things  possess  their 
self-essence  or  svabJidva.  If  it  were  so,  thou  then  perceivest  that  they 
come  out  without  cause  and  condition.  Because  if  any  phenomenon  pos 
sesses  its  own  self-essence,  it  can  neither  be  produced  nor  destroyed  ;  such 
a  thing  is  independent  of  cause  and  condition."  If  all  things  were  the 
outcome  of  causes  and  conditions,  they  cannot  possess  self-essence.  Hence 


1  Edkins   imperfectly    translated    this    Karika    from    Kumarjtva's    Chinese    version     as 
follows : — "  The    methods    and    doctrines    springing    from    various    casues,    I  say    to    be    all 
'  emptiness '.     They   may   also    be   called  '  invented '  names.     Further,  they  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  meaning  of  the  'medial'  path."     (Edkins'  Chinese  Bnddism,  P.  184.) 

2  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXIV.,  Karika  19. 

3  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXTV.,  Karika  16. 
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if  we  maintain  that  all  things    possess    their   own  self -essence,  we  adopt  the 
theory  of  causelessness.     Again  Nagarjuna  has  said  :— 


"(Then)  yon  annihilate  cause,  effect,  agent,  means,  action,    birth  and    death 
of  every  object." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  clearly  intelligible  that  no  phenomenon  has 
its  own  self-essence  or  individuality,  but  is  based  on  an  endless  series  of 
causes  and  effects.  In  other  words,  all  things  are  only  an  absence  of  their 
own  eternal  peculiarities,  and  are  in  a  constant  state  of  mutation. 

The  conception  of  Sdnyatd  in  the  Madkyamika  philosophy   goes   beyond 

The  terms  "Sans-      the  development    from    the    Smud-rila   and  Atawkrita 

aSareaMi;eSanSkrita"      points  of  view  ;  for,  these  are  but  relative  terms,  as  the 

great  Nagarjuna  has  pointed  out  in  his    DvMa&a-nik&ya-b&tra,    an    authori 

tative  work  on  this  school. 

"The  two  fl  Jut  rw  ax  of  Sanxkritu  and  Axaimkritti  are  of  relative  existence. 
The  existence  of  the  latter  depends  on  that  of  the  former,  and  on  account  of 
their  relative  existence,  all  things  are  sunyatiVV-  Transcendental  truth 
cannot  be  expressed  by  any  of  these  terms,  it  is  technically  called  d/amba 
srini/atd.  Hence  Ndgdrjuna  says  :  — 


"The    real    state    of  ilJutnna  is  like  Ntrvdna,  indescribable,  incomprehensible, 

The  real  state  of  without  birth  or  death.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
dharma  is  absolute  but  . 

not  relative.  thought    or    language,  tor    it    is    absolute.        \\  e  may 

onlv  grasp  the  absolute  reality  or  transcendental  truth  if  we  earnestly  culti 
vate  our  mind  and  body.  If  we  shall  be  able  to  realise  this  state,  our  concep 
tions  of  I  and  thou,  this  or  that  &c.,  will  vanish.  Ndgdrjuna  says  :  — 

1  The  Madyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXIV,  Ksirika  17. 

2  Nanjio's  Cat.  No.  1186,  Chap.  IV,  Karika  2. 

3  The  Madhyamika  sastra    Chop.  XVITF,  KArika  7. 
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"It   was   taught   by    Buddha    that   there  is  ego,  as  well    as    non-ego  ;    but 
there  is  neither  dtman  nor  dnatman    in    the    real  state  of  d/iarmas."     Thino-s 

rt 

composite    or   incomposite,    mine    or   yours,    sunyata    or    asunyata,   good  or 
bad  &c.,  belong  to  the  sphere  of  conventional  truth  ;  such  relative  ideas  cannot 
be    allowed    in  the  transcendental  sphere.     We,  therefore,  ought  not    to  rest 
even    in    the   conception    of   absolute    unrestrictedness   or   atyanta-sdnyatd 
as  such  a  conception  is  one  of  the  extreme  views. 


"For  the  sake  of  removing  every  kind    of   erroneous    views,  the  Buddhas 
teach    'su/tyatd"      Those,  however,  who  cling    obstinately  to  this  conception 

cannot  be  converted  from  their  error/' 

< 
Aryadera  comments  on  the  above  karika  as  follows  :  —  clf  one  obstinately 

adheres  to  this  view,  Sunyatd,  his  case  is  hopeless.  For  instance,  one  who 
is.«  ill  can  recover  if  he  takes  medicine,  but  if  the  medicine  itself  becomes 
another  illness,  we  can  hardly  consider  him  curable/  The  doctrine  of  sunyatd 
has  been  formulated  to  rid  us  of  certain  misconceptions  ;  when  its  work  is 
accomplished,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  us  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  con 
ception  of  Sunyatd  as  well,  which,  of  itself,  is  an  error,  in  the  light  of 
hisrher  reasoning. 


1    Do.  Karika  6. 

-   The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  13.  Karika  8. 
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THE  TWO  TRUTHS  OF  THE  FOUR  FOLDS.      to  have 

mous 

In  order  to  make  people  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  sun yata,  the  folio 

u1 
four  folds  with  two  truths  in  each  have  been  formulated  :— 

C  (a}  Existence  is  the  conventional  truth. 
1st  fold.     1          , 

^  (//)   Sunyata  is  the  transcendental  truth. 

((a)  The  1st  fold  of  the  2  truths  is  the  conventional  truth. 
2nd  fold.   4 

(^(/j]   Neither  existence  nor  sunyata  is  the  transcendental  truth. 

C(n)  The  2nd  fold  of  the  2  truths  is  the  conventional  truth. 
3rd  fold,    -j  (£)  Neither     non-existence     nor    non-sunyata  is  the    trans- 
(_       cendental  truth. 

C  (a]  The  3rd  fold  of  the  two  truths  is  conventional  truth. 
4th  fold,    -j  (/,)  Neither   not    non-existence    nor   not   non-sunyata  is  the 
(^       transcendental  truth. 

These  negative  explanations,  though  certainly  bewildering,  are  considered 

The  negative   expla-      necessary    to    lead    us    to    the    ideal    state    of  absolute 
nation  was  fashionable 
in  India.  freedom   or    Nirvana.     For,  as    long   as  we    adhere  to 

any  idea  of  existence,  or  even  of  non-existence,  we  may  not  realise  the, 
transcendental  truth  and  attain  absolute  freedom.  The  negative  ex 
planation  of  the  transcendental  truth,  the  Mahatman,  Brahman  &c., 
was  a  very  fashionable  method  among  the  Indian  philosophers.  We 
read  in  the  Brihaddranyaka  Upanisltad :~ "Next  follows  the  teaching 
(of  Brahman)  Avith  No,  No  !  for  there  is  nothing  else  higher  than  this."  (if 
one  says)  :  "flt  is  not  so'  ;  That  self  (atman)  is  to  be  described  by  No,  No, 
(III.  9.  26)  ;  and  it  (Atman  in  that  state)  can  only  be  described  by  No,  No, 
(IV.  2.  4)  ;  It,  the  self,  is  to  be  described  by  No,  No,"  (IV.  4.  22).  Or 
more  properly  speaking,  silence  would  be  the  best  answer  to  the  question 
'What  is  the  transcendental  truth'.  In  this  connection,  let  us  quote  a 
story  well  known  as  the  "thunderous  silence"  of  Vimalakiti  from  the  great 
Kumarajiva's  masterly  Chinese  version  of  the  "Vimalakirti  Sutra." 

Bodhisattva   Vimalakirti    once   asked    a    host    of    Bodhisattvas   led    by 

Vimalakirti'stlmndr.      Maft.i"sri>    who    ea™e    to    visit   him,  to    express    their 
views  a:j  to  how    to    enter  into    the  Dharma   of  Non- 
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3ome  replied,  "Birth  and  Death  are  two,  but  the  Dharma  itself 
or  born  and  will  never  die.  Those  who  understand  this,  are  said 
«T<  .nter  into  the  Dharma  of  Non-duality."  Some  said,  "  T  and  'mine' 
,i  e  two.  Because  I  think  ' I  am',  there  are  things  called  'mine/  By 
thus  reflecting,  we  enter  into  the  Dharma  of  Non-duality."  Some 
replied,  "Samsara  and  Nirvana  are  two.  But  when  we  understand 
the  ultimate  nature  of  Samsara,  Samsara  vanishes  from  our  consciousness, 
and  there  is  neither  bondage  nor  release,  neither  birth  nor  death.  By  thus 
reflecting,  we  enter  into  the  Dhai'ma  of  Non-duality."  Others  said, 
"Ignorance  and  Enlightenment  are  two.  No  ignorance,  no  enlightenment, 
and  there  is  no  dualism.  Why  ?  Because  those  who  have  entered  a 
meditation  in  which  there  is  no  sense  impression,  no  cogitation,  are  free 
from  ignorance  as  well  as  from  enlightenment.  This  holds  true  with  all 
the  other  dualistic  categories.  Those  who  enter  into  the  thought  of  sameness, 
are  said  to  enter  into  the  Dharma  of  Non-duality."  Still  others  answered, 
"To  long  for  Nirvana  and  to  shun  worldliness  are  of  dualism.  Long  not 
for  Nirvana,  shun  not  worldliness  and  we  are  free  from  dualism.  Why  ? 
Because  bondage  and  release  are  relative  terms,  and  when  there  is  no  bondage 
from  the  beginning,  who  wishes  to  be  released  ?  No  bondage,  no  release, 
and  therefore  no  longing,  no  shunning  :  this  is  called  the  entering  into  the 
Dharma  of  Non-duality." 

Many  more  answers  of  similar  nature  came  forth  from  all  the  Boclhi- 
sattvas  in  the  assembly  except  the  leader  Mafijusri.  Vimalakirti  now 
requested  him  to  give  his  own  view,  and  to  this  Mafijusri  responded,  "What 
I  think  may  be  stated  thus  :  That  which  is  in  all  beings  worldless,  speech 
less,  shows  no  signs,  is  not  possible  of  cognisance,  and  is  above  all  question 
ings  and  answerings, — to  know  this  is  said  to  enter  into  the  Dharma  of 
Non-duality." 

Finallv,  the  ho^t  Vimalakirti  himself  was  demanded  by  Mafijusri  to 
express  his  idea  of  Non-duality,  but  he  kept  completely  silent  and  uttered 
not  a  word.  Thereupon,  Manjusri  admiringly  exclaimed,  "  Well  done, 
well  done!  The  Dharma  of  Non-duality  is  truly  above  letters  and  words!" 
(Suzuki's  Outlines  of  Malmyana  Buddhism,  pp.  10(>-107). 
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The  two  truths  in  each  of  the  four  folds  indicate  the  middle  path  to  have 

refuted     every    kind    of     extreme    views.      A    famous 
Eight   Noes    lead   us 

to  the  middle  path.  kdrifat  of  Ndydrjtiiw's  'Eight  Noes'  is  merely  another 
form  of  his  theory  which  leads  us  to  the  middle  path  and  prevents  us  from 
adopting  extreme  views. 


II 

Literally  translated,  these  lines  read  :  "No  annihilation,  no  production,  no 
destruction,  no  persistence,  no  unity,  no  plurality,  no  coming  in,  no  going 
out." 

According    to    the  Madkyamika    school,  every  kind  of  extreme  view  can 
be  refuted  bv  these  'eiu'ht  noes/ 


NIRVANA. 

The    middle  path,    pointed    out  by    the  negations,  leads  to  Nirvana,  the 
ideal    state    of   absolute    unrestrictedness.     But    where 

Look    to    this    world 

for  Nirvana,  and  not  to      ean  we    find    this  ideal    state  ?  We    mav  not  find  it  in 

heaven  or  to  any    dis 
tant  undiscovered  laud.       Heaven,  nor  in  the  pure  western  land  (Sukhdvati  vyuha), 

wanting  in  sorrow,  abounding  with  joy,  apart  from  the  human  world  as 
conceived  by  most  of  the  common  disciples  of  the  Sukhdvati  vytiha  school. 
We  must  look  to  this  world  for  it  ;  it  should  be  realized  in  our  own  daily 

life.     Ndqdrjuna  has  said  : 
«/    j 


1   The  Madyamika  iastrs,  Chap.  1,  karika  1. 
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"Samsara   is  in  uo  way   to  be    distinguished  from  Nirvana,    Nirvana   is   in 

no  wav  to  be   distinguished  from  Samsara."    Aryadeva 
Sanisara  and  Nirvana 

are  one.  comments  as  follows  :  —  "Appearance  and  disappearance 

of  the  five  Skandhas  in  continuous  succession  is  named  Samsdra;  but  we  have 
already  stated  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  five  xkandhaa  is  absolute 
unrestrictedness,  and  that  they  are  imperceptible.  Thus  there  is  no 
distinction  between  Samsdra  and  Nirvana,  as  all  things  are  neither  produced 
nor  annihilated."  But,  we  may  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  find  or  realize  the 
ideal  state  of  absolute  unrestrictedness  in  this  world,  where  all  is  misery  and 
pain  ?  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  realise  Nirvana,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
For  happiness  and  misery,  pain  and  pleasure,  sorrow  and  joy  are  merely  our 
own  subjective  production.  The  world  of  Nirvana,  according  to  Mahayanism, 
never  exists  objectively.  Thus,  if  we  find  that  the  world  is  full  of  de&lement, 
sorrow  and  misery,  we  have  only  to  thank  our  own  life  or  karmas  for  it. 
It  is  our  mind  that  is  the  source  of  all  trouble  and  all  happiness.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  neglect  our  social  and  individual  duty,  which  can  only  be  accom 
plished  by  the  training  of  our  mind,  if  we  are  desirous  of  enjoying  a  happy 

Nagarjuna  and  Arya-      life.  Buddha    taught   both    the    conventional    and  the 

devaonthetwo   prin-  .0,1  i-  i  £ 

transcendental    truths    by    which  we  may  perform  our 


duty   and  realise    Nirvana.     Ndydrjuna  says  : 


:  n2 

"The   teachings   of    Buddha  are  based  on    the    twofold    truths,    the  conven 
tional  and  the  transcendental." 


II3 


1  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  25,  Karika,  19. 
-  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  24.  Kfirika,  8. 
8  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  2i,  K-irika,  9. 
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"Those    who    do    not    understand    the    division    between    the    two     cannot 
know  the  real  depth  of  Buddha's  teaching". 

We  must  not,  however,  think  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  two 
truths  :  the  conventional  truth  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  Nirvana. 
Nftgftrjuna  says  :  — 


"The  transcendental  truth  cannot  be  taught  without  the  assistance  of 
the  conventional,  and  Nirvana  cannot  be  attained  without  understanding 
the  transcendental  truth".  Aryadeva  comments  on  the  above  Karika  as 
follows  :  —  "The  transcendental  truth  is  explained  by  speech,  and  speech  is 
conventional.  If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  conventional,  the  transcendental 
cannot  be  explained;  if  we  do  not  understand  the  transcendental,  Nirvana 

cannot  be  attained".     Gyonen  says  :  —  "It  is  owing  to  the  conventional  truth 
> 

that  we  can  accept  the  establishment  of  all  things  without  moving  out  of  the 
bounds  of  truth.  Similarly,  it  is  due  to  the  transcendental  truth  that  we  can 
explain  the  true  sphere  of  things  without  rejecting  their  provisional  appel 
lations". 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  BUDDHA-KAYA  IN  THIS  SCHOOL: 

As  will  be  apparent  from  what   I    have  said  above,  the  statements  of  the 

Madhvamika  philosophers  are   formulated   from  nega- 

Negative    statements  •' 

and  the  middle  course.  tive  and  intuitive  standpoints.  The  conception  of 
Buddha-Kaya  by  Nagarjuna  and  his  followers  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  cite  some  verses  from  the  16  stanzas  in  Chap,  xxii 
of  the  'Madhyamika  sastra'  that  deals  with  the  real  nature  of  Tathagata. 


The  Madhvamika  sastra,  Chap.  24,  Karika,  10. 
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In  the  first  place  Nagarjuna  sought  to  refute  all  ideas  as  to  the  existence 
of  Tathagata,  in  order  to  purify  the  mind  from  extreme  views.     He  says  :  — 


rlWTrr.  II1 


"Tfithdgata   is    neither   identical    with   Skandhas,    nor   is  he  different   from 
them  ;  ft^nntUiaft  do  not  exist  in  him,  nor  does  he  exist  in  the  sk 


5ft 

"If  Bnddha  exists  on  account  of  skanfUiafi,  he  can  have  no  individuality 
(sralliara}  of  his  own.  How  can,  then,  the  existence  of  Buddha  he  attri 
buted  to  the  other  cause  (jaarabMva)  when  there  is  no  self-cause  recognised 
in  him  (i.e.,  when  he  is  found  not  to  exist  on  account  of  himself)?" 

But  the  other  caiise  (para-bhava)  has  no  self-cause  of  its  own,  or 
any  reason  for  existing  by  itself;  and  again  self  -cause  (svabhava)  and  the 
other  cause  (parabhava)  are  relative  and  not  absolute  terms.  Hence  Nagar- 
juna  says  :  — 


:  n3 


"  Again  if  Taflid(/a1a  has  individuality,  or  self-cause,  he  cannot  be  said 
to  owe  his  existence  to  the  other  cause.  In  absence,  thus,  of  either  of  the 
two  causes  as  a  factor  in  his  existence,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  "How 
is  he  called  Tathagata." 

The  above  discussion    may    lead    us    to    the    erroneous    supposition    that 

Tathagata  is   beyond      Tathagata   is    of   the    nature    of   sunyata  or  asunyata. 
the  reach    of    conven-  . 

tional  expression.  bucn  an  idea,  however,  would  be  an    extreme  view,  and 


1  The  Madhyamika  siistra.,  Chap.  XXIT,  Karika  1. 

2  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXII,  Karika  2. 

3  The  Madhyamika  ssistra,  Chap.  XXTT,  Karika  4. 
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Thathagata  is  beyond  the    realm    of   relative  expression.     Hence  Nagarjuna 

sas  :  — 


f  %f?T  im^rer  cj 


"It  should  not  be  said  that  (Tathagata)    is    sunya    or  asunya,  or  both  or 
neither,  the  name  given  to  Him  is  simply  conventional". 


"In  the  state    of   calmness   (Nirvana  —  Tathagatahood)  the  four  kinds  of 
ideas,  'permanent',  'impermanent',  'both',  or  'neither'  cannot  exist." 


r  n3 
> 

"When  Tathag-ata  is  by    nature,    unrestrictedness,    the  idea  that  Buddha 
exists  or  does  not  exist  after  his  death  cannot  be  entertained." 

After  the  above  negative    exposition  of  the  question,  Nagarjuna  proceeds 
to  give  his  positive  definition  of  the  real  nature  of  Tathagata. 


'Whatever  is  charecteristic  of  the  Tathagata  is  characteristic  of  the 
universe'. 

God  is  all,  and  All  is  God.  Such  is  the  fundamental  conception  of 
Buddha-Kaya  in  this  school.  Gyonen,  a  great  Japanese  priest  and 
scholar,  says  :  — 

"All  beings  are  Buddhas  in  their  fundamental    nature  ;  and  all  beings  in 


Gy8nen'8viewofBnd.  " 

Asura,  man  and  heaven,  without  any   exception,  attain 


1  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXI T,  Kilrika  11. 

-  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXTT,  Kilrika  12. 

s  The  Madhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXIT,  Karika  14. 

4  Thp  Madhyamika  siistra,  Chap.  XXTI,  Kankn   l(i.  (fornior  linlt") 
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to  Nirvana.  There  is  neither  delusion  nor  enlightenment,  when  we  come 
to  look  upon  the  universe  from  the  standpoint  of  avoidance  of  extremes  or 
of  the  Middle  path.  How  and  where  is  there  room  for  discussion  about 
becoming  or  not  becoming  Buddha  ?  Delusion  and  enlightenment  have  no 
absolute  existence  but  merely  a  relative  existence.  Therefore,  we  ought  to 
know  that  discussion  about  delusion  and  enlightenment  of  about  becoming 
or  not  becoming  Buddha  is  possible,  when  we  take  our  stand  on  the  ground 
of  conventional  truth.  As  regards  the  question  of  becoming  Buddha,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  conventional  truth,  there  is  a  difference  between  res 
pective  intellectual  powers  of  individuals ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  who  is  en 
dowed  with  superior  intellectual  powers,  attains  enlightenment  more  quickly 
than  the  one  who  is  his  inferior  in  this  respect".  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  Tathagata  and  the  universe.  To  the  enlightened  mind, 
therefore,  nature  is  Tathagata's  speech ;  every  little  flower  peeping  from 

the  ground    is  a    silent  emblem  :  champak  and  the  mal- 
Wedding    of   Eeligion 

and  Poetry.  I  lit  a,  the  cherry-blossoms  and  the  chrysanthemum^'   are 

all  manifestions  of  Tatkdgata.  It  is  a  beautiful  conception  that  nature 
blooms  from  God  or  Buddha;  and  here  are  Religion  and  Poetry  wedded 
together,  where  both  are  permeated  by  the  presence  of  the  True,  the  Divine. 
Where  the  poetical  sprit  is  absent,  nature  appears  but  a  dead  mass,  desti 
tute  of  divinity,  and  deserted  by  God.  Where  the  religious  sentiment  is 
absent  or  deficient,  Buddha  or  God  is  lost  in  nature,  and  rude  nature  'alone 
remains.  Tathagata  and  nature,  religion  and  poetry,  are  so  often  coupled 
together,  that  it  need  not  occasion  us  any  surprise  to  occasionally  find 
Pantheism  in  our  poets.  Lamartine  says  : — 

"  Salvation,  principle  and  end  of  Thyself  and  of  the  world  ! 

Thou,  who,  with  a  glance,  renderest  immensity  fruitful, 

Soul  of  the  universe,  God,  Father,  Creator, 

Under  all  these  different  names  I  believe  in  Thee,  Lord. 

And  without  having  need  to  hear  Thy  word, 

I  read  in  the  face  of  the  heavens  my  glorious  symbol. 

Extension  reveals  to  my  eye  Thy  greatness, 

The  earth,  Thy  goodness,  the  stars,  Thy  splendour. 
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Thou  Thyself  art  produced  in  Thy  shining  work  r 
All  the  entire  universe  reflects  Thy  image, 
And  my  soul  in  its  turn  reflects  the  universe. 
My  thought  embracing  Thy  diverse  attributes, 
Everywhere  around  Thee  discovers  Thee  and  adores  Thee  ; 
Contemplates  itself,  and  discovers  Thee  there  : 
Thus  the  day  star  shines  in  the  heavens, 
Is  reflected  in  the  wave,  and  is  painted  on  my  eye. 
It  is  little  to  believe  in  Thee,  goodness,  supreme  beauty  ; 
I  seek  Thee  everywhere,  I  aspire  to  Thee,  I  love  Thee  ? 
My  soul  is  a  ray  of  light  and  of  love, 
Which  is  detached  from  the  Divine  centre  for  a  day, 
Consumed  with  devouring  desires  far  from  Thee, 
Burns  to  re-ascend  to  its  burning  source. 
I  breathe,  I  feel,  I  think,  I  live  in  Thee  ! 
'      That  world  which  conceals  Thee  is  transparent  for  me. 
It  is  Thou  whom  I  discover  at  the  foundation  of  nature, 
It  is  Thou  whom  I  bless  in  every  creature. 
To  approach  Thee,  I  have  fled  into  the  deserts  ; 
There  when  the  day-break,  waving  its  veil  in  the  air, 
Half  opens  the  horizon  which  colours  a  rising  day, 
And  sows  upon  the  mountains,  the  pearls  of  the  dawn, 
For  me  it  is  Thy  glance  which,  from  the  Divine  dwellin<>- 

?5  * 

Opens  upon  the  world  and  sheds  over  it  the  day." 

Nagarjuna  says  in  his  commentary  of  the  Prajna-paramitasutra  : 
"  Dharma-Kaya-Buddha  (or  Tathagata)  is  always  shining  and  is  always 
preaching  his  doctrine.  But  living  beings  do  not  see  the  brightness  and 
do  not  hear  the  preaching,  on  account  of  their  sin,  as  the  blind  cannot 
see  the  sun-shine,  and  the  deaf  cannot  hear  the  tremendous  thunder  ". 

The  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  of  the  "  Lotus  of  the  good 
law  "  which  runs  as  follows  :  — 


HIHT  TOT 
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"  All  inconceivable  number  of  thousands  of  Kotis  of  ^Eons,  never  to  be 
measured,  is  it  since  I  reached  superior  (or  tirst)  enlightenment  and  never 
ceased  to  teach  law/' 


"  1  roused  many  Bodhisattvas  and  established  them  in  Buddha- 
knowledge.  I  brought  myriads  of  Kotis  of  beings,  endless,  to  full  ripeness 
in  many  Kotis  of 


"  I  show  the  place  of  extinction,  I  reveal  to  (all)  beings  advice  to 
educate  them,  albeit  I  do  not  become  extinct  at  the  time,  and  in  this  very 
place  continue  preaching  the  Dharma." 


ddlfa 


^  ITT 

x» 

"  There  I  rule  myself  as  well  as  all  beings,    1.     But    men    of    perverted 
minds,  in  their  delusion,  do  not  see  me  standing  there." 


? 


1  qT  t%fT 


"  In  the  opinion  that  my  body  is  completely  extinct,  they  pay  worship, 
in  many  ways,  to  the  relics,  but  me  they  see  not.  They  feel  (however)  a 
certain  aspiration  by  which  their  mind  becomes  right." 


"  When  such  upright  (or  pious),  mild,  and  gentle  creatures  leave  off 
their  bodies,  then,  I  assemble  the  crowd  of  disciples  and  show  myself  here 
on  the  Grklhrakuta." 
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"  Ay,  many  Kotis  of  years  they  may  pass  without  ever  having  mentioned 
my  name,  the  law,  or  my  congregation.     That  is  the  fruit  of  sinful  deeds." 


"  But  when  mild  and  gentle  beings  are  born  in  this  world  of  men, 
the}-  immediately  see  me  revealing  the  law,  owing  to  their  good  works."  1 

It  is  manifest  that  the  one  who  is  permanently  shining  and  teaching 
must  be  unconditional,  independent,  and  absolutely  unrestricted.  Hence  it 
is  said  in  the  Madhyamika  Sastra. 


"  Tathagata  is  absence  of  individuality  (svabhava),  and  the  world  is 
also  absence  of  particularity  (savabhava)  ". 

Svabhava  means,  in  this  case,  something  concrete,  individual.  So  that 
Tathagata  or  God  is  free  from  the  limitations  of  individuality  and  condi 
tionally  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  causation.  This  is  the  real  aspect 
of  Tatha^ata  as  well  as  that  of  the  universe  when  we  look  at  him  from  the 

O 

standpoint  of  transcendental  truth.  So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Madhyamika  school.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  Alaya-phenome- 
nology  which  is  known  as  Vijft&nav&din  or  Yogacara  school  of  Buddhist 
philosophy. 


1  The  Sudharmapudarika,  Chap.  15,  (Chinese  version,  Chap.  16.) 

2  The  Mfulhyamika  sastra,  Chap.  XXII.,  Knrika  16  (latter  half). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALAYA  PHENOMENOLOGY.1 

The  Theory  of  the   Fij'fidnavddins.* 

A  cursory  comparison  of  the  realistic    theory    of    the    Sarvastitvavadin 

Difference     between      sch°o1  with  the  idealistic  theory  of    the    Vijnanavadin 

and  S%*j£±i£      sch°o1  <*  the  Yogftcftnw,  as  they  are  sometimes   called, 

would  give  an  impression  that  they    are    diametrically 

opposed  to  each  other.  The  former  would  appear  dualistic,  while  the  latter 
singularistic.  The  Sarvastitvavadin  insists  «n  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
noumenal  state  of  mental  and  material  dharmas ;  while,  the  Yogacaras 
maintain  that  all  objects  in  the  universe  are  merely  the  manifestations  of 
our  Vijnanas  or  human  consciousness.  In  other  words,  the  Sarvastitva- 
vadin's  is  an  objective  system,  and  the  Yijnanavadin's,  a  subjective  (me. 

Now,  the    question    being-    what    is    samsara  and  what  is  Nirvana,  the 

Two   different    laws      Sarvastitvavadin  school  seeks  to  solve  it  by    establish- 

toStTS^r!      mg  its  theory    of     two    different    laws    of    causation. 

The  first  part  of  it  is  that  a  group    of    Samndayasatya 

and  Duhkhasatya  represents  the  law  of  cause   and  effect    in    the    world    of 

samsdra.     Samudayasatya  is,  according  to    them,    the    cause    of    samsdra, 

while  Duhkhasatya  is  its  effect.     Likewise,    the    second    part    of  the  theory 

establishes  that   a   group    of    Nirodhasatya    and  Mdrgasatya  represents  the 

law  of  cause  and    effect    in    the    realm    of   Nirvana,  Mdrgasatya  being  the 

cause  of  Nirvana,  and  Nirodhasatya,  the  effect  thereof. 

The  Vijnanavadins,  on  the  other  hand,  would  solve  the  question  by 
enunciating  their  theory  of  the  AJaya-vijiindna,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  Alaya-vijndna  is  a   series   of    continuous  consciousness.     It   is,    to 

The  sole   substratum      use  tho  modern  Psychological  term,  a   stream    of    con- 

sciousness.     It    is    always    running  and  changing.     It 

is  the  sole  substratum  of  the  transmigration  in  samsdra.  The  Alaya-TrijTidna 

1  Jap  :  Eaya  or  Araya-yengi-ron. 

2  Chinese  :   Wei-shi.tsnh,     Jap  :   Tui-sthiJci'Uh'A  or  Hosafi-shiA, 
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of  the  Buddhist  has  its  counterpart  in  the  At  man  of  the  orthodox  Hindu 
system  of  philosophy,  with  this  difference  that  the  dtman  is  immutable 
while  the  Alaya-Vijnana  is  continuously  changing.  The  Alaya-vijnana 
involves  all  the  various  potential  seeds  of  both  delusion  and  enlightenment, 
pain  and  pleasure  and  so  forth.  Thus,  the  theory  is  singularistic  as  op 
posed  to  the  dualistic  basis  of  mental  and  material  dharmas  of  the 
Sarvastitvavadins.  The  one  teaches  how  to  practice  morality  and  how  to 
realise  truth  from  the  empirical  and  materialistic  standpoints,  while,  the 
other  deals  with  it  from  a  purely  idealistic  or  speculative  point  of  view. 

But    let    us    look    beneath    the  surface.     The  Alaya  phenomenology  is 
The    VijMnavfidm's      rea11^  a  development  of,    and    supplementary    to,    the 
the  Sa^Tstitl     tneoiT  of  the    Sarvastitvavadin   school.     The   realistic 


vavadin's  school.  i  0         A 

ne0ry  ot  the  oar  vast-it  vavadms  could  go  up  to  Karma, 

and  no  further,  in  search  of  the  mystery  of  the  phenomenon  of  this  universe. 
The  Karma  phenomenology  was  the  explanation  they  offered.  But  what 
is  the  '  source  of  Karma  ?  This,  they  could  not  solve  or  rather  did  not 
undertake  to  solve.  Then,  the  Yogacaras  stepped  in  and  tried  to  fill  up 
the  vacuum  by  their  theory  of  the  eighth  Vijnana,  viz  :  the  Alaya  vijnana. 
The  theory  of  the  Alaya  phenomenology  was  developed  and  completed  by 
Asanga  and  Vasubhandhu  ;  Nanda,  Dignaga,  Dharma- 

The  founder  and   the 
great  teachers  of  this      pala  and  Silabhadra  were  the   great    teachers    of    this 

scliool. 

school.     In  later    days    in    Jambudvipa,    Silabhadra 

was  the  reputed    venerable    professor   at  Nalanda,  at    whose    feet    Hiouen 
Tsang  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Buddhist  philosophy. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  cornerstone  of  Buddhist  pheno 
menology  is  represented  by  the  'Four  Noble  Truths'  which  occupied  a  very 
prominent  place  amongst  the  direct  teachings  of  Buddha.  In  fact 
Buddhism,  either  as  a  religion  or  as  a  philosophy,  would  lose  its  identity,  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  'Four  Noble  Truths'  with  the  three  muilras  was 
excluded.  Let  us  now  see  how  the  Vijnanavadins  treated  the  doctrine  of 
the  'Four  Noble  Truths.' 

The      Lankavatara-sutra      is      one      of     the    canonical    texts    of   the 

Aln,,a  and    Cittam  ;      Vijfianavadin  School.     There,  it  is  written, 
their      synonymous 


usage. 
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"For  the  real    import    of  the   sloka  one    should    refer  to    the   interpretation 
found  in  the  literal  translation  into  Chinese  by  Sikshananda. 

"Cittam  exists  ;  not  the  objects  perceptible  to  the  visual  cognition. 
Through  objects  visually  cognized  Cittam  manifests  itself  in  body,  in  one's 

objects  of  (daily)  enjoyment,  in  residence  (etc.).     It  is  called  the    Alaya    of 
men." 

Here  we  see  that  Alaya  is  used  for  Cittam  and  Cittam  has  been  defined 
as  the  source  of  the  objects  we  perceive.  Such  a  cittam,  the  author  of  the 
Sutra  calls,  the  Alaya.  The  theory  has  still  to  be  developed,  and  we  find 
the  development  in  the  following  verse  of  Asanga  :  — 


w. 

Again  following  the  Chinese  translation,  we  would  render  the  couplet 
as  follows  :  — 

"Cittam    has    twofold  reflection.     It  is  fond  of  greed  and  the  like  which 

are   the    one   set   of  reflections  :    likewise,  it  is  fond  of 
The    two-fold  reflec 

tion  of  Cittam.  faith  and  the  like  uhich  are  the  other  set  of  reflections. 

The  moral  and  immoral  dJianna  does  not  exist  apart  from  it  (i.e.  Cittam)." 

The  meaning  is  that  whether  good  or  bad,  a  tUtarnia  is  the  manifesta 
tion  of  Cittam,  that  is,  of  Alaya.  Pain  or  pleasure,  our  good  conduct  or 
bad  behaviour,  darkness  or  enlightenment  is  merely  the  outward  develop 
ment  of  potential  seeds  which  are  stored  in  the  Store-ftouse-coniiciousness, 
the  Alaya-Vijnana. 

These   potential  seeds   are  roughly    classified    into  two    divisions  ;   First, 

the  seed    which  is   full  of   defilement  or  Sasrava-biia/" 
Classiflcation    of  the 

potential  seeds.  anj  Second,  the    seed  which    is  free  from  defilement,  or 

Anasrava-bija.  4     The  former  comprises    the  first  two  principles  of  the  'Four 


1   The  Lankavatara-Sutra.  fasc.  II. 

-  The  Mahayana-svltra-alankHra-sa.stra,  Chap.   XI.,    stanza    34    (Sanskrit    text.    P.  63). 
Chinese  translation,  fasc.  V.  verse  1. 

3  Jap  :   U-ro  shilji     *  Jap  :  Mu-ro  shiiji. 
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Noble  Truths/  which  are,  Duhkhasatya  and  Samudaya-satya  ;  while  the 
latter  represents  the  last  two  truths,  namely,  Nirodha-satya  and  Marga- 
satya.  Hence,  it  is  said,  in  the  Vijnana-matra-sastra,  the  Sanskrit  original 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  : — 

"All  kinds  of  dharmas  which  are  active  in  the  illusory  world  ( =  Pravritti- 
dharmas  =  Samudaya-satya),  are  manifested  by  the  existence  of  the  Alaya- 
Vijnana,  and  it  is  due  to  the  existence  of  the  Alaya-Vijnana  that  all  living 
beings  move  on  in  the  Samsara  (Duhkha-satya)".  "Every  kind  of  dliarmas 
which  lead  us  to  enlightenment  (  =  Nivritti-dharmas3  =  Marga-satya)  is  kept 
on  by  the  existence  of  the  Eighth  Vijnana  (the  Alaya-Vijnana),  and  it  is 
due  to  the  existence  of  it  that  the  practitioner  (Yogi)  realizes  Nirvana 
(Nirodha-satya)."  Here  pravritti -dharmas  are  the  descendants  of  'sasrava- 
bija'  and  the  'nivritti-dharmas,  'those  of  the  fAnasrava-bija.' 

Thus  we  see  that,    in  the    Alaya-Vijnana,  there  is  stored  a   twofold  seed 

from  which    springs  up    the  Samsara  and  the  Nirvana. 
A  weak  point  of   the 

SarvastitVavadins  im-      The    theorv   of   the    Sarvastitvavaclins  recognized   the 

proved    upon    by    the 

Vijnfmavadins.  s[Kfa    VijMna    as  the   agent  of  the   effect  of  Karma. 

But  they  are,  according  to  the  Vijnanavadins,  merely  phenomenal  and 
not  noumenal  ;  they,  by  themselves,  would  be  unable  to  work  out  the  law  of 
Karma.  Being  rather  destructible,  they  must  be  dependent  upon  some 
continuous  power.  There  must  be  some  active  principle  which,  along  with 
it,  could  make  the  six  Vijnanas  move  on  according  to  the  law  of  Karma. 
This  active  principle  is  introduced  as  the  Alaya-Vijnana  or  Store-house- 
consciousness,  which  is  ever  active  and  continuous.  Thus,  the  great  important 
link  in  the  law  of  causation  is  supplied  by  the  school  of  Yogacaras. 

The  term    Yogacaras   tempts  me    to  make    a  litte  digression.     The  term 

denotes  that  these  practitioners  of    Yoga   in    India  had 
The  flower  of  psycho 
logy  first  produced  in      arrived  at  the  theory  of  the  A  lay  a-  J'ijiidna  by  experience, 
Indian  gardens. 

rather    than  by    reasoning.     This  experience    has  been 

derived  by  the  examination  of  the  operations  of  their  own  mind  ;  a  perfected 
form  of  what  may  be  called  self-mesmerism  and  dhi/dna.  Here,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  psychological  researches  which  are  being  pursued  so  ea^erlv 
today  in  Europe,  Japan  and  America.  Perhaps,  the  science  has  been  reserved 
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for  perfection  one  day  or  another  in  this  very  land  which  was  the  first  garden 
where  the  tree  of  psychological  science  blossomed  forth  and  bore  the  two 
noble  fruits  of  the  orthodox  dtman  and  the  Buddhist  Alaya-Vijnana. 

Modern  researches  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  subcons 
cious  phenomena.  The  Buddhist  also  knows  that  there  is,  within  man,  a 
great  tank  of  consciousness,  of  the  contents  of  which,  the  average  man  is 
but  feebly  conscious.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
conscious  states  within  us  forms  personal  consciousness.  In  the  psycho 
logical  world,  the  Alaya-Vijnana  is  the  name  for  the  sum  total  of 
the  normal  consciousness  and  subconsciousness. 
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The  relation  between  Alaya-Vijnana  and  the  other  Vijnanas. 

By   the   preceding   remarks   you   may   have   gathered  that,    according 
to  this  idealistic    school    of    Buddhist   philosophy,    the 

AlIyr.V^Shia°f     the      Alaya  denotes  the  'depository  of  all  germs',    of   which 
the    germ '    implies    the    potential    power  which  issues 

forth  from  the  Alaya-Vijna  in  the  form  of  various  'present  actions'. 
Vasubaudhu,  in  the  Vijnana-matra-sastra,  says  that  the  "present 
Samskaras  "  or  experiences  are  capable  of  affecting  and  creating  germs,  and 
the  germs  which  are  already  deposited  in  the  Alaya-vijnana  manifest 
themselves  as  present  samskara  or  experience  of  the  first  seven  Vijnanas ; 
the  present  experiences  give  impressions  of  some  new  germs  on  the 
Alaya-vijnana.  And  thus  is  created  the  objective  world.  They  are  termed 
the  prior  and  the  posterior  germs. 
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The  theory  is  that  these  potential  germs   are   evolved  as   the   effects  or 
The  Yoo-acaras  added      operations    of   the    seven  Fijftdnas.     We    have  already 

two  rijn&nas  to  the  six  .  ,      ,    ,  ,  .      ,  .     ,        „  T7-..^A  , 

of  the  Sarvas-      seen  tnat  there  are  Slx  kmds  of  V  ijnanas,  as   known   to 


the  Sarvastitvavadin  School,  viz.  :  —  Cakshu,  Srotra, 
Ghrand,  Jikvd,  Kay  a,  and  Manas.  To  these,  the  Yogacaras  added  two  others, 
the  seventh  Mano-vijnana  and  the  eighth  Alaya-vijfiana.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  sixth  Vijnana  of  the  Realistic  School  is  mind  or  Mano-vijMna  ;  and 
the  first  of  the  two,  which  forms  the  seventh  Vijnana  introduced  by  the 
Yogacaras  is  also  Manovijnana.  "What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  ?  The  one  implies  normal  consciousness.  It  sometimes  comes  to  a  stop 
in  its  function,  it  does  not  act  continuously.  For  instance,  it  ceases  to  act 
in  the  state  which  we  call  in  popular  language,  sound  sleep.  The  seventh 
Mano-vijnana  of  the  Yogacaras,  on  the  other  hand,  is  active  and  conti 
nuously  active.  It  implies  subconsciousness,  which  is  never  at  rest  ;  during 
sleep  or  during  the  possession  of  full  normal  consciousness,  it  acts  unceasingly 
and  continuously.  v 

To  explain  the  relationship  of  the  seven  VijrLanas  to   the  Alaya-vijnana, 

A     simile      for     the       I    would    here    Sive    7™    a    simile>    s%h%    changed, 

SLTs?otte^;ean      ^ed    frequently   by  the    philosophers    of  India.     The 

first  six  Yijnfmas,  which  perform  the  sensory  functions, 

may  be  compared  to  so  many  gatekeepers  posted  on  the  physical  cakshu, 
etc.  that  transmit  their  experiences  to  the  secretary,  the  seventh  mano- 
vijnana,  who,  in  his  turn,  conveys  them  to  the  lord,  the  Alaya-vijnana.  The 
secretary  receives  orders,  so  to  say,  from  the  lord,  to  transmit  them  to  the 
six  vijnanas. 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THINGS. 

According  to   the   Vijnauavadin    school,    all    things    in    the    Universe, 

similar  to  the  classification  adopted    by    the    Sarvasti- 
Division      and     sub 
division  of  things.  tvavadins,  are  devided  into  two  groups,  viz :  Sanskrit  a1 

1    Jap:  U-i-M.- 
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and  Asanskrita.1  The  former  is  similarly  subdivided  into  four  classes 
Cittam,  Caittam,  llupam  and  Citta-viprayukta-sanskdra  dharmas.  The 
order  of  enumeration,  however,  of  these  four  (1/iarmas  is  not  the  same  in 
the  two  schools.  In  the  Realistic  school  rupa-dharma  is  placed  before  cittam 
while  in  the  Idealistic  school  cittam  and  caittam  are  placed  before  rupa 
dharma.  Further,  the  number  of  d/iarmas  which  are  counted  as  75  by  the 
Sarvastitvavadins,  is  reckoned  as  100  in  this  school,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  list : — 

'    (I)  Citta-dharma  (8) 

(II)  Caitta-dharma  (51) 

^  |  •{   (III)  Rupa-dharma  (11) 

gj  ~5       (IV)  Viprayukta-samskara-dharma  (24) 

L   (V)  Asamskrita-dharma  (6) 

The  51  dharmas  of  Caittam,  the  11  of  Rupa-dharma  and  the  24  of 
Fiprayuktam,  are  merely  mental  phenomena — the  effects  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  The  ultimate  source  of  all  things,  therefore,  is  the  Cittam  or 
the  mind ;  its  real  nature  is  indicated  by  the  six  kinds  of  Asamskritam, 
chiefly  by  the  Tathatd  (Suchness)  asamskrita.-  Further,  we  must  bear  in 

Two      aspects      of     mint^   tliat    Ciitain   nas   been  regarded  as  possessed  of 
two  aspects,  viz  : — lakshana  or  phenomenal,  and    Mdva 

or  noumenal.  The  one  deals  with  its  changeableness,  the  other,  with  its 
immutability.  Such  is  the  Idealistic  view  of  the  world.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  conception  of  Cittam,  the  basis  or 
repository  of  all  things,  mental  and  material. 


Jap:  Mu-i-Jio.  -  Jap:  Shinnyo-mu-i. 
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CITTAM  : 

In    the    Buddhist    psychology,  the  same    word    is    variously  termed  as 
"  CH  '/am,"  "  Manns  ",  "  Tijuana  ".     The  three  are  the 

Explanation  of  'cittam' 

'manas'  and  'vijn&na'.      same  in  their  origin,  but  are  used  differently  to    denote 
the  three  different  aspects  of  Cittam.  We  read  in  the  Lankavatara-sutra  :  — 


r!  1*31*  ch^Milfd  wfcr  II1 

Cittam,  according  to  the  Yijnanavadins,  has  two  meanings,  "attending" 
and  "collecting".  By  "attending",  we  mean  the  consideration  of  objects  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  attracted,  while,  by  collecting,  we  mean  the 
stoi'ing  of  germs  or  impressions  about  the  objects,  various  phenomena 
having  impressed  themselves  on  our  mind. 

Manas  has  also  two  significations  :  —  "the  basis"  or  "what  is  depended 
upon"  and  "thinking"  or  "considering".  By  "depended  upon",  is  meant  the 
ground  or  the  sphere  on  or  within  which  mental  operations  take  plaVe,  and 
due  to  which  they  are  rendered  possible  ;  while,  by  'thinknig',  we  mean  the 
continuous  consideration  of  the  internal  world,  a  kind  of  sub-con  siousness 
which  has,  for  the  object  of  its  contemplation,  Egoism. 

Vijnana  has  also  two  meanings  :  —  "discriminating"  and  "perceiving". 
By  "discriminating",  we  mean  the  differentiation  between  the  outward 
manifestations  (lakshana)  of  the  objects  which  form  the  subjects  of  contem 
plation,  while  by  "perceiving",  we  mean  the  perception  of  the  objects  in 
the  external  world,  which  cause  us  to  experience  sensation  (sense-objects). 

According  to  the  Yo'gacara  school,  Cittntu,  in  the  sense  of  "collecting 
germs",  is  applicable  only  to  the  eighth  Vij'fidna  or  Aluya-Vij'Tidna..  Manas, 
in  the  sense  of  "thinking  of",  can  be  applied  only  to  the  seventh  Mano- 
vij'fidna.  VijUana,  in  the  sense  of  "perceiving",  is  particular  to  the  first  six 
Tijftdnas  ;  for,  their  sense  of  perceiving  the  general  form  of  external  objects 
is  stronger  than  that  possessed  by  the  other  two.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  Cittam.,  in  its  general  sense,  is  the  common  nomenclature  for 
the  eight  kinds  of 


The  Lanknvntara-tiStra,  fasc.  TI. 
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According-  to  the  Vijnanamatra  Sastra,  the  eighth  fijftdna  i.e.  Alaya 
is  called  the  "first  Modification";  the  seventh  Mano-vijndna,  the  "second 
Modification";  and  the  first  six  vijiidiias,  the  "third  Modification".  But, 
sometimes,  the  first  seven  J'ijTidnas  are  called  pravritti  vijndna  (wandering- 
consciousness),  while,  the  eighth  Fijftdna  is  called  Alaya- Vijnana  (Repository 
consciousness);  for  the  former  may  mistake  pain  for  pleasure,  pure  for  impure, 
ego  for  non-ego,  or  permanent  for  impermanent. 

So  much  for  the  explanation  of  Cittam.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
Caittamdharma  which  means  mental  attributes  or  properties  of  Cittam. 
These  two  are  very  often  compared,  in  Buddhist  philosophy,  to  a  king  and 
his  ministers.  For,  just  as  ministers  follow  the  king  whenever  or  wherever 
he  goes,  in  the  same  way,  whenever  Cittam  acts,  Caittam  necessarily  suc 
ceeds.  In  my  explanations,  I  omit  the  difference  between  the  operations  of 
these  two,  as  I  have  already  dealt  with  it  in  my  lecture  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sarvastitvavadiu  School. 


CAITTAM. 

The  Vijnanavadins  classify  the  caitta  d/tarwa*  under  six  heads ;  vis : 
the  universal  'dharmas/  the  particular  'dharmas/  goodness,  the  fundamental 
'klesa/  the  sectional  'klesa/  and  the  indefinite  'dharmas/  These  sects  are 
again  subdivided  into  fifty -one. 

(I)     The  universal    <-aittu  dhanaa  is  of  5  kinds.     These  dharmas    follow 
Mental       properties      every    kind    of    mental    operation  when  the  mind  is  in 

which  are  common  to 

every  act  of  conscious-       action. 


ness. 


(a)  The  first  of  them  is  called  Manaskdra  which  sets  in  motion  all  other 
mental  properties,  and  causes  them  to  act  each  in  its  own  sphere. 

(1}  The  second  is  8par§a  which  operates  when  in  contact  with  the  objects 
of  consciousness. 
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(c]  Vedand  comes  third  and  discriminates  every  object  of  consciousness 
whether  it  is  pleasant,  painful  or  neutral. 

(fl)  The  fourth  is  Sanjnd.  Its  function  is  to  perceive  the  physical  figure 
of  object  and  the  tone  of  voices ;  over  and  above  this,  it  also  makes  other  pro 
perties  move  simultaneously  with  it,  perceive  their  respective  objects,  and 
realise  their  respective  functions. 

(?)  Then  comes  Get  and,  the  fifth  in  order.  This  may  be  rendered  by 
the  modern  scientific  term,  'motive'.  This  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  every 
kind  of  conduct,  good,  bad  or  neutral.  If  the  motive  be  good,  the 
concomitant  mental  operation  would  lead  to  a  good  piece  of  conduct ;  the 
reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the  motive  is  evil.  It  has  been  compared  by 
the  Indian-Buddhists  to  the  relation  existing  between  a  driver  and  his 
horses.  If  the  driver  is  well-inclined,  the  horses  will  be  on  the  right  track, 
if  he  is  ill-disposed,  the  horses  will  go  astray.  The  cetana  is  the  driver  and 
its  concomitant  operations  are  the  horses  it  controls.  The  above  five  kinds 
of  mental  operations  are  termed  Sarvagd  or  'penetrating  every  where',  that 
is,  universal,  for  they  are  common  to  every  act  of  the  mind,  thought,  or 
consciousness. 

(II)     The  particular  mental  property  which  is  not 
The  particular    men 
tal  property.  invariably  present  in  consciousness,  is  also  of  five  kinds. 

(a)  Chanda  is   the    volition  or   rather    desire  to  do  an    act,  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  progress  of  morality. 

(b)  Adhimoksha   is  something  like  what  is  popularly  called  'conscience.' 
It  examines  everything  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,    and  examines   just  for 
the    sake   of   the    examination    itself.     It    is  in    no    way    affected   by    the 
results  of  such  a  procedure. 

(c)  Smriti  means    memory.     It    remembers   a   fact    which    it  has  once 

\     /  «  «/ 

experienced.     It  becomes  the  basis  of  the  operation  'samddki? 

(d)  Samddhi     is   concentration     of    thought     upon    one  object.     This 
mental  property   concentrates    our  thought   absolutely    on  one  object,    and 
thus  leads  to  true  knowledge. 

(e)  Mati  judges  whether  the  object  is  good  or  bad,   right  or  wrong  and 
BO  forth.     It  may  be  rendered  by  the  term  'judgment'    or  'understanding.' 
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(III)     'Goodness'     may    otherwise     be    termed  morality.     This  mental 

property    comes  into    activity  only  when  the  mind  is  in 
The     moral — mental 
property.  a  state  of  purity.     This  is  of  eleven  kinds. 

(a)  SraddM,  which  means  'faith/  removes  all  impurities  from  all  the 
attributes  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  purifying  factor  in  the  mental  domain. 
£raddha  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  other  meanings  than  that  of  faith 
proper.  It  is,  firstly  and  pre-eminently,  faith  established  on  the  basis  of 
the  cognition  of  universal  truth.  Secondly,  it  is  the  feeling  of  esteem  and 
reverence,  which  we  accord  to  a  personality  or  to  a  set  of  doctrines. 
Thirdly,  it  implies  earnest  hope  of  executing  and  realising  moral  laws  and 
of  developing  one's  innate  morality. 

(It)  Virya  means  vigour  or  effort.  This  is  a  mental  property  which 
furnishes  us  with  courage,  and  from  which  springs  diligence  in  striving 
after,  morality. 

(c)  Hri  is  bashfulness.     This  comes   into  play  in  the  absence  or  rather 
> 

negligence  in  the  performance  of  our  moral  duties. 

(d)  Apatrdpa  is  akin  to  krL     It  acts  with  regard  to  the  external  world, 
while  Jiri  is    rather   an    internal    operation.     Hri   affects   our  internal  self, 
whether  the  negligence   is   apparent  to  the  outer  world   or   not.    Apatrdpa 
makes  you  crest-fallen  in  the  presence  of  and  with  regard  to  the  outer  world. 

(e)  Alolilia   implies   freedom     from    covetousness.     It   is   due    to    this 
mental   property   that  we   are  enabled   to  free  ourselves  from  every  kind  of 
sensual  desire. 

(f)  Advesha   literally    means   absence    of   hatred.     This  is,    in  so    far 
negative,  that    it  prevents    us  from  doing  harm  to  the  animate  or  inanimate 
world.     It   is  also    positive    when    it    inspires    us    with   sympathy   for   the 
animate  and  inanimate  world. 

(ff)  Amoha  or  freedom  from  stupidity  leads  to  the  observance  of  reason 
whereby  the  formation  of  wrong  views  in  us  is  prevented. 

(//)  Praerabhdi  means  peacefulness.  The  Vijnanavadins  consider  it 
very  important,  as  it  is  regarded  as  the  precondition  of  the  state  of  san/atUii. 
This  mental  property  enables  us  to  place  our  mind  and  consequently  our 
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body  under  control  so  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  immoral  sentiments    and    to 
observe  morality. 

(/)  Aprcundda  means  carefulness.  This  enables  us  to  be  watchful,  and 
destroy  every  kind  of  evil  passions  and  prepare  the  way  to  the  noble  path. 

(j)  Upekstid  or  indifference,  is  the  mental  equilibrium  which  is  not 
polluted  by  idleness  or  frivolity.  Upekxhd  and  Apramdda  are  not  independent 
mental  properties  ;  they  are  the  results  of  the  combined  efforts  of  virya 
afolj/ia  and  amoha. 

(/(•)  AJiinxd  meaning  harmlessness  is  also  not  an  independent  mental 
property,  but  is  only  a  part  of  advesha. 

•(IV)   The  fundamental    klc'sa    is    that    property    of  the  mind    which  is 

akin  to  immorality. 
The  unmoral    mental 

property. 

The  Yogacaras  divide  kle'sas,  the  immoral  attributes  of  the  mind,  into  the 
fundamental  and  derivative.  The  fundamental  kle'sa\\*  of  six  kinds. 

(«)  Lofj/ta  means  covetousness.     It  directs  us  to  sensuality. 

(/j)  JjL'en/ia  means  hatred  which  is  the  motive  for  hostile  conduct,  called 
'the  worst  conduct'. 

(c)  Mo/i a  means  stupidity  which  is  one  of  the  basis  of  all  klcsas.  It 
makes  us  dull  in  exercising  reason  (  mati  ). 

(</}  Mdna  means  pride.  This  causes  us  to  feel  false  superiority  over 
others,  and  gives  rise  to  contempt. 

(e)  Vicikitsd  is  hesitation,  such    as,  according  to  the  Buddhist  psycho 
logists,  the  unwillingness  in  accepting  the  "adamantine"  law   of  cause   and 
effect. 

(f)  Asamyaydris/iU  or  Durdris/tti   means   an  erroneous  view.     It  has 
been  subdivided  under  five  heads  :  (1)  Kdyculrishti'is  that   erroneous   physical 
view  which  makes  one  regard  the   combination  of  the  five  fskandhasj   as   an 
eternal   and    indestructible    dtmau.      (2)  Anugrahadrishti\s  that  view  which 
is  the  origin  of  views  like  Sdwatavdda  and    Ucfiedavdda  about    one's  "soul". 
(•'3)  MitJiyddrisfiti  is  a  view,    such   as    that  which  denies  the  law    of    cause 
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and  effect   as    au    universal    truth    taught   by   the    Buddha.     (4) 
pardmarsa  leads  one  to   adhere    to    the    above   three  erroneous  views  as  true 
and   excellent.    (5)    SUavrata-pardmarsa   causes   one    to  attach  oneself   to 
asceticism  as  the  means  of  attaining-  enlightenment — a  useless  procedure. 
(V)   The    Sectional    Klesas.     These   are    so    many    branches,    says    the 

Buddhist     philosopher,     of   the    fundamental  'klesas' 
The  derivative  klesas. 

from  which  they  are  derived.     They  are  of  £0  kinds. 

(«}   Krodha  is  anger,  which  manifests  itself  as  violent  disposition. 

(/»)  I'pandha  which  literally  means  "lying  up"  denotes  resentment, 
from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  shaken  off  after  having  once  attached 
itself  to  a  person. 

(e)  Santapa  means  vexation.  This  causes  us  agony  as  a  result  of  the 
anger  experienced.  The  above  three  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  different 
attitudes  of  '  dvesha '  or  hatred  ;  they  are  not  independent  properties. 

(d]  Mrak&ha  means  hypocrisy,  a  mental    operation   which  causes  us  to 
i 

cover  our  own  wickedness  from  society. 

(e]  Kdtjiya   is  perfidy.     In  response    to  this    mental  operation,  we  act 
perfidiously  towards  others  for  the  sake  of  our  own  gain. 

(/)  Maya  means  deceit.  This  is  akin  to  sdtJiya  with  this  distinction 
that  Maya  denotes  an  operation  which  causes  deceit  by  speech,  while  the 
former  produces  the  same  result  through  action.  The  last  three  also  are 
not  independent  mental  properties  but  are  only  different  aspects  of  lobha 
and  in o/i a. 

(ff)  M(«1a  means  arrogance.  Its  effect  is  to  make  us  feel  our  own 
importance  and  give  us  a  proud  exterior. 

(//)  1  / /i / lisa  means  harmfulness.  Its  result  is  aggression  on  our  part 
against  our  neighbours. 

(«)  lr»yd  or  jealousy  produces  a,  feeling  of  mortification  at  the 
prosperity  of  others.  The  above  two  '  klesas  '  are  different  moods  of  ilrexJm. 

(j]  Kdrpanya  means  miserliness.  Its  operation  is  not  confined  to 
material  wealth  only,  but  may  extend  to  moral  wealth  as  well.  One  could, 
for  instance,  be  miserly  in  respect  of  one's  learning. 
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(£)  Akrikya  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  quite  opposite  to  that  of  Jiri 
— what  is  called  brazen-facedness  in  popular  parlance. 

(/)  Anapatrdpya  is  the  opposite  of  apatrapa  operation.  It  corresponds 
to  what  is  understood  by  the  word  shamelessness  in  society. 

(?#)  Kaiiiulliya  which  literally  means  "badly-executed,"  is  the  contradic 
tory  of  wiya.  The  English  word  "laziness"  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  meaning  of  the  term. 

(#)  Asraddlid  means  'without  faith7  or  'unbelief  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  Sraddhd. 

(o~)  Stydna  means  sloth,  which  manifests  itself  as  lassitude,  both 
mental  and  physical,  and  leads  to  inaction. 

(p)  Atiddhatya  is  boldness  in  the  bad  sense.  This  produces  rough 
and  unfeeling  thoughts  and  actions. 

(q)  Mits/iitaswrifita  literally  means  the  "stealing  away  of  memory", 
on  operation  opposite  to  that  of  smriti.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  coinbined 
action  of  moha  and  smriti. 

(r~)  Asawpraj'fiti  means  wrong  judgment.     This    produces    misunders 
tanding  or   misapprehension  about  the  objects  affected  by  our  consciousness. 
(s)    ViTfsliepa    means    eccentricity.     This     property    makes    the    mind 
operate  in  a   changing,    unsettled    or    fickle    manner,  like  a  monkey,  as  the 
Buddhist  philosophers  say. 

(/)  Pramdda  means  carelessness ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  combined  action 
of  kaustdya,  lobha,  krodJia  and  molia, 

(VI)     The  indefinite  mental  property  which  is  common  to  good,  bad  and 

indifferent,  is  termed  'Aiiiyata-caitta-flJtarma'.     This  is 
The   indefinite    caitta 
dharmas.  o£  four  kinds. 

(</)  Kaukritya,  though  it  literally  means  an  evil  deed,  has  a  particular 
technical  sense  attached  to  it  by  convention.  It  signifies  the  mental 
property  which  causes  regret  to  pass  in  our  mind  at  some  improper  thing 
done  by  us. 

(Jj\  MiddJia  is  absent-mindedness,  by  means  of  which  we  sometimes  do 
not  perceive  the  objects  affected  by  our  consciousness.  It  comes  into  action 
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according  to  the  Yijnanavadins,  when  the  sixth  Mano-vijMna  alone  is 
working. 

(<?)'  Vitarlfa  means  conjecturing.  The  Yijnanavadins  hold  that  when 
this  operates  we  attempt  to  form  some  ideas  about  the  object  affected  by 
the  Mano-vijnana. 

(tf)  Vicdra  means  penetration.  This  school  lays  down  that  this  mental 
operation  causes  us  to  consider  minutely,  and  derive  correct  opinions  about 
the  object  affected  by  the  Mano-vijmma. 

So  much  for  the  mental  properties.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss 

"RUPA-DHARMA." 

'Rupa-dhavma'  is  the   activity   of  the   mind   expressed  through  physical 
The    explanation   of     sense-°rgans   and  the  objects   affected  by  them.     It  is 
Rupa-dharma.  divided  into  eleven   kinds,  viz  :    five  kinds   of  indriyas 

or  sense-organs  and  six  kinds  of  Ayatanas  or  sense-objects.  As  the  terms 
indriyafod.  ay  at  ana  have  already  been  explained  in  the  lecture  on  the 
SarvastitvavAxlin  school,  they  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  shoiild,  how 
ever,  be  noted  that  while  the  Sarvastitvavadins  divide  the  Rupa-dharma  into 
(«)  the  five  sense-organs,  (b]  the  five  sense-objects  and  (c)  Avijnapti,  the 
Yogacftra  school  holds  that  there  are  five  sense-organs  and  six  sense-objects. 
The  avij'fiapti  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins  is  included  in  their  sixth  sense- 
object,  which  they  call  dharmdyatana,  and  which  consists  of  five  kinds  of 
Rupas:  first,  the  material  Paramanu,  e.g.  that  of  the  earth,  stone,  tree,  etc.; 
secondly,  the  abstract  Paramanu,  e.g.,  that  of  light  etc.  j  thirdly,  Avij'fiapti 
(the  same  as  in  the  theory  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins) ;  fourthly,  the  sense- 
objects  created  by  the  vijndna,  e.  g.  colour,  form,  sound,  smell,  etc ;  and 
fifthly,  illusion  or  mistaking  as  existent  something  non-existent,  e.  g.,  to 
quote  the  conventional  illustration,  the  flower  which  grows  and  blossoms  in 
the  sky. 

VIPRAYUKTA-SANSKlRA-DHARMA. 

The  term    fviprayukta-sanskara-dharma'  includes  whatever  is   non-caitia 
The      meaning      of      and  non-rupa — connected  with  neither  the  material  nor 

Viprayukta      BanakAra 

.  the  mental  domain. 
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It  is  of  the  following  twenty-four  kinds  : 

(a)  Prdpfi      literally    means     acquisition  ;  but,    technically    speaking, 
it  implies  the  power    of    producing   animate    and    inanimate   objects.     The 
Vijnanavadins    maintain    that   from    this    energy,  animate    and    inanimate 
objects  are   produced    and    differentiated.     The   Sarvastitvavadiiis  hold  that 
it  is  an  eternal    noumenon ;  but   the    Yogacara  theory    is  that  it  is  merely  a 
temporary    manifestation  of    the    energy    which    radiates   from    the    germs 
deposited  in  the  Alaya-vijnana. 

(b]  Jivitendriya  is    the  life    organ.    The    Vijnana-matra-sastra  describes 
that   its  function   is   to    enable   us    to    exist   in    our   physical    state   (live) 
for   a    period,,   and  that   the   seeds   of   it   are   also    stored  in   the   Alaya- 
vijnana. 

(<?)  NikdycP-Sabhdga  means  a  heap  of  the  same  class.  We  find  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  man  A,  and  the  man  B,  in  physical  structure  or  men 
tal  functions.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  both  the  Sarvastitvavadins  and 
Vijnanavadins  maintained  that  it  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Dharma 
called  Nikaya-sabhaga,  that  similarity  in  material  forms  and  mental  opera 
tions  is  rendered  possible.  The  difference  between  the  views  of  the  two 
schools  consists  in  the  Realistic  school  believing  in  the  independent  and 
eternal  existence  of  the  nikdt/a-sab/idr/a,  while  the  Yogacaras  insist  that  it  is 
merely  a  temporary  manifestation  of  the  Alaya-vijnana. 

(d)  Prithagjdti   denotes  a  particular   stage   in  the  development  of  man, 
when  the   intellectual   Mesa  has   not   been   totally   extirpated,  nor  the  path 
leading  to  Arhatship  yet  arrived  at. 

By  "intellectual  Klesa"  are  meant  the  germs  of  kle'sa  in  the  Alaya- 
vijnana. 

(e)  AmiijTid-samdpalti   is    a    stage    in    which    through     meditation    one 
tries   to   suspend   all    mental    operations — the    'wanderings'    of   the    mind. 
Some  Tirthakaras  mistake  this  stage  of   suspension  of  thought  for  Nirvana, 
but  according  to  the  Vijnanavadins,  this  also  is  a  temporary  stage,  and  is    a 
mere     manifestation    of    the    germ     of     pesssimism      impi'essed     on     the 
Alaya-vijnana. 
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(/')  Nirodka-samdpati  is  a  stage  which  may  be  realised  by  one  who 
has  already  attained  Anagaminship.  This  also  is  a  product  of  the  germ  of 
pessimism  deposited  in  the  Alaya-vijnana. 

(g)  A-minjTii/cant,  is  a  state  which  results  from  the  practice  of 
Asamjnd-Santdpatti.  It  is  a  stage  higher  than  the  latter,  and  its  realisation 
brings  about  the  capacity  to  hold  down  the  sixth  Mano-vijnana. 

(li)  Yyanjana-Kdya  denotes  an  articulate  sound,  which  does  not 
convey  any  sense,  e.  g.,  A,  I  or  U.  This  also  is  evolved  out  of  the  germs 
of  the  Alaya-vijfiana. 

(/)  NdmarKdya  denotes  an  articulate  sound  which  expresses  the 
nature  of  things — words,  e.  g.,  mountain,  river,  etc. 

(/)  Pala-Kdya,  denotes  the  sense  conveyed  by  a  sentence  or  phrase 
expressing  a  complete  thought. 

(/;)  Jdti  denotes  the  state  of  origination  of  the  mental  and  material 
things.' 

(7)  Jard  is  the  existence  of  mental  and  material  objects  in  the  senile 
state. 

(m)  Sthiti  indicates  the  state  of  the  momentary  existence  of  mental 
and  material  things  in  the  present  time. 

0)  Aiulyatd  means  the  state  of  the  passing  away  of  things  mental 
and  material. 

(o)  Pravrilli  denotes  a  state  in  which  an  uninterrupted  series  of  things, 
mental  and  material  occur  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

(p]  Evambhdgiya  means  the  distinct  regularity  of  all  things,  mental 
and  material  based  on  the  law  of  causation,  as  the  occurrence  of  a  good 
effect  from  a  good  cause. 

(q)  Pratyubaiid/M  is  the  inseparable  connection  between  cause  and 
effect. 

(V)  -Tdvanyam  means  the  constant  changeableness  of  things,  mental 
and  material. 

(-v)  Anukrama  means  the  order  of  effects,  e.  g.,  birth  before  death. 
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(/)  tiesa  means  the  ground,  or  to  use  the  term  of  mesmerism,  the 
medium  necessary  for  the  woik'tng  out  of  the  law  of  causation. 

(a)  Kola  means  the  time  necessary  for  the  play  of  the  law  of  causa 
tion. 

(v)  S&nkkya  literally  means  number.  It  denotes  an  artificial  system 
of  measuring  things,  mental  and  material. 

(w)  Sdwagn  is  the  state  of  harmony  existing  in  the  universe. 

(x)  Bheda  literally  means  distinction.  This  denotes  the  state  of  the 
things  existing  in  the  universe  taken  separately. 

According  to  the  Vijnanavadin  school  the  24  dharmas  enumerated  above 
are  cognisable  only  through  the  agency  of  the  sixth  Mano-vijnana,  as  they 
are  not  eternally  existent,  but  are  only  provisional  effects,  due  to  the  com 
bined  action  of  the  mental  and  material  d /tar  mas. 

ASAMSKRITA  DHARMA. 

Asamskrita  Dharma  denotes  the  state    in    which    birth  and  death  cannot 
exist ;  it  is  the  noummon  of  the   universe,   and   has   six 

The    explanation     ot 
Asanskrita  dharma.  aspects 

(1)  Akdsd-asanskrita :    Akd'sa     means   limitless,     incorporeal     or    non- 
obstructed.     Akd'sa-asankrita  indicates,  therefore,  an  aspect  of  thenoumenon 
of  the  universe    which    is    unchangeable,    limitless    and    incorporeal;  it 'is  of 
course,  free  from  the  Law  of  Birth  and  Death.     In  other  words,  it  expresses 
a  'state  of  Suchness'  (  fT^ra  ),  and  will  be  clearly    expressed    by  the  formula, 
"All  is  impermanent  and  non-ego". 

(2)  The    second     aspect     is     PratimmkJiya-nlrodha-ammskrita.     Prali- 
namkhi/a-nirodha,   means    the  'cessation    of   all  kinds    of  Klesas'  acquired  by 
the  power  of  perfect  knowledge.     This  is  the  purest  state  of  Suchness,  which 
is  attained  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Klesas  through  the  agency  of  Anasrava- 
jnana  or  perfect  knowledge. 

(3)  Apmtimmklii/i-niro<lha-asaniskrita.       This     literally      means      the 
cessation  acquired  without  the  aid  of    perfect    knowledge.     It  indicates  that 
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the  essential  nature  of  Suchness  is  pure  by  itself  and  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  any  agency.  It  also  implies  that  Suchness  manifests 
itself  when  the  conditions  which  obscure  it  are  absent  ;  hence  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  Vijnana-matra-sastra  that  Suchness  is  pure  a  priori,  and  that  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  absence  of  conditions,  «'.  <?.  the  Samskritas,  which 
pollute  it. 

(4)  Acala-asamskrita.     Acala   is   rendered   by    Upeksha   which  literally 
means  'disregard'  ;  it  is  the    disregard    for  pain  and  pleasure.     According  to 
the   Vijnana-vadins,    one    can    realise    the  mental    state    of     Acala   where 
pain   and   pleasure   cease   to  act,  when   one   realises  the    mental   state   of 
Gods  in  the  fourth  Dhyana.     The  Indian  Buddhist  philosopher,  Dharmapala 
says  :     "  The  stage  wherein  the  feeling   of   pain    and    pleasure    vanishes    is 
termed  Acala." 

(5)  Sarijua-vedana-nirod/ia-amMskrita.     This  is    the  state  of  equilibrium 
or  Suchness  in  which  Vedana  and  Sanjna  do  not  come  into   activity   at   all. 
This   stage   is   realised    when   a  Yogi,  practitioner  enters  into  the  Nirodha- 
samapatti,  and  overcomes  the  mental  attributes  of  Vedana  and  Sanjna. 

The  live  dharmas  enumerated  above  must  not  be  considered  as  indepen 
dent.  They  are  merely  conventional  names  given  to  the  different 
aspects  of  the  noumenon  of  the  universe  or  Suchness,  and  also  to  the 
different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  the  Suchness  beino- 

O 

considered  from  the  psychological  standpoint.  To  speak  metaphysically, 
they  indicate  the  different  stages  of  manifestation  of  only  one  reality  in  the 
universe.  Acarya  Dharmapala  says  :  «  All  these  five  conventional  terms 
are  given  to  several  stages  of  manifestations  and  parts  of  Suchness." 

(6)  The  sixth   is   the    Tathatd-asamaskrita.      Tat/tatd,    literally,    means 
Suchness  ;  it  is  the  <  eternal  and  unchangeable  '  noumenon.     It  is  the  eternal 
substance  of  all  things  in  the  universe.     «  This  is  the  transcendental  essence 
of  everything,"  says  Vasubandhu,  "and  it  is  termed  '  Suchness  '  because  its 
essential  nature  is  real  and    eternal.     But   the    real    nature    of    Suchuess    is 
beyond   the  reach  of  human  language  ;  it  is  indefinable  ».     So  much  so  that 
the  great  Dharmapala  had  to  confess  that  even  the  very   term,    Suchness    is 
merely   a   provisional  name.     He  says  that  only  to  save  us  from  falling  into 
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the  error  of  mistaking  it  for  nothingness,  its  predicate  Midi-  a  (existence)  is 
adopted  ;  it  may  be  called  '  Sunyata  '  or  unrestrictedness.  At  the  same 
time,  since  it  is  neither  illusory  nor  visionary,  it  is  termed  '  reality  '.  It  is 

therefore  called  '  Such  ness  '  ;  it  is  absolutely  free  from  illusion  or  error. 
Asanga  says  :  — 


rfSTT 


irfcr  froanr  H^^anrlficqTtnsra^  „ 

"  It  can  neither  be  called     existence    nor    non-existence  ;     It   is    neither 
'  such  '   nor    '  otherwise.  '     It    is    neither  born    nor    destroyed  ;     It    neither 
increases  nor  decreases  ;  It  is    neither    purity  nor    filth.     Such    is    the    real 
lakshana,     of     the     Transcendental     Truth  (Suchness)  ." 

This  is  another  illustration  of  a  situation  to  describe  which  the  Indian 
Buddhists  found  language  inadequate,  something  which  they  could  experience 
but  could  not  describe.  They  found  words  lacking  in  the  scientific  precision 
which  definition  must  convey.  Hence,  like  the  ancient  l  Neti',  '  Neli*  or 
'.  not  such/  '  not  such,  '  they  had  once  more  to  adopt  a  negative  description 
instead  of  a  positive  definition,  and  then  even  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  negative.  The  transcendental  truth  or  Suchness  was  to  them  beyond 
the  domain  of  demonstrative  knowledge,  beyond  the  grasp  of  intellect. 
It  could  only  be  felt  and  experienced  by  an  earnest  training  of  our  mind. 

The  Jive  aggregation*  or  Pane  a,  Skandhas. 

Aggregation  of  Dharmas    which  belong    to    the    same    class    is    termed 
1  skandha'.     Thus  the  first  '  skandha  '  called  the  Rupa- 

Ihe  dihmtion  ot    the 

live  aggregations.  skandha',  consists  of  the  eleven  kinds  of  <  Rdpa-ilharma*  '; 

the  second,  the  '  Vedana-skamllia  '  comprises  the  different  kinds  of  'feeling'; 
the  third,  the  '  Saujnd-skandha  J  is  the  collectivity  of  '  conceptions  '  ;  the 
fourth,  the  '  Samskdra-skandha  '  includes  forty-nine  of  the  mental  properties 
and  twenty  four  of  the  viprayukta-dharmas  ;  and  the  fifth,  the  Vtj'Miia- 
skandha,  the  eight  kinds  of  consciousness.  The  Skandhas,  when  technically 
spoken  of,  play  a  great  part  in  Buddhist  philosophy.  For  instance 
the  Vijnanavadins  say  that  the  vulgar  mind  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  con 
ception  that  the  body  and  the  mind  has  an  eternal  or  real  existence,  while, 
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in  fact,  they  are  only  temporary  results  of  the  combination,  and  a  mere 
manifestation,  of  these  five  '  Skandhas '.  The  illusion,  they  say,  is  the 
cause  which  makes  people  transmigrate  in  the  three  worlds  or  through  the 
six  kinds  of  existences.  Buddha  preached,  "the  five  skancUias  have  no 
real  or  eternal  existence  ". 

Tlie  Iwelr-e  Ay  at  anas. 

Ayatana  ordinarily  means  a  '  place ',  a  '  resting  place ' ;  but  in  Buddhist 
The  meanino-  of  philosophy  it  is  used,  in  the  technical  sense,  for  '  the 

'Ayatau'.  ground  wherein   the    mental  properties   develop/     For 

example,  we  see  a  door ;  the  Cakshu-vijnana  operates  through  the  organic 
eye-ball  and  terminates  at  the  door.  The  eye-ball  and  the  door  form  the 
'place7  or  the  Ayatana  of  the  Caksfiu-rijndiia,  in  this  particular  instance. 
There  are  six  sense-organs  and  six  sense-objects ;  the  combination  of  the  two 
causes  the  mental  properties  to  act.  Twelve  '  A.yatanas '  have  been  assigned 
as  the  field  for  operation.  Out  of  them,  the  Mana-dyalana  is  the  arena  for 
the  action  of  the  eight  kinds  of  consciousness.  To  the  Dharma-ayatana 
the  Vijiianavadins  assign  the  fifty-one  properties  of  the  mind,  five  Rnpa- 
dharmax,  the  twenty  four  kinds  of  Jlprnynkla-samskara-dharmas  and  the 
six  kinds  of  Asamsknta-d/iarn/as. 

This  is  thus  another  psychological  division — that  of  the  universal 
phenomena  into  twelve  dyatanas.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  'asamskrita- 
dharmas'  are  not  included  in  the  division  of  'skamUias',  because  they  do  not 
form  any  aggregation  of  'dharmas'.  But  they  are  comprised  in  the  twelve 

'ayatans'  ;  for  they  become  objects  of  the  mind,  in  as  much  as  they  become 
objects  of  mental  speculation. 

T/ie  Eighteen  Mains. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  discussed  the  objects  of  the  cognition  of 
consciousness  and  the  grounds  and  aspects  of  mental  operation.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  discuss  'the  bases  of  consciousness'. 

There  are  eighteen  agencies  through  which  consciousness  acts.  These 
The  meaning  of  are  termed  'MdM  >,  'the  root  'Met  in  Sanskrit  meaning 

'to  hold'  or  'to  bear' ;  <dMtn',  meaning  'holder'  or  'bearer'. 
f?,   therefore,    are    the  bases    and    include  the    active   agencies  of  the 
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different  kinds  of  consciousness.  They  denote  collectively  both  the  passive 
and  active  agencies.  The  passive  agencies  are  the  six  sense-organs  and  the 
six  sense-objects.  But  as  these  instruments  require  some  active  agents, 
the  want  is  supplied  by  the  first  six  kinds  of  consciousness.  Let  us  take 
an  example  :  The  sense-organ  of  the  eye  is  an  agency  of  consciousness ; 
it  perceives  an  object,  for  instance,  a  chair ;  the  chair  and  the  eye  are  two 
passive  agencies  of  our  consciousness  ;  but  the  consciousness  itself,  the 
Cakshu-vijfiana,  is  the  active  agent  of  our  mental  operation  in  this 
particular  instance.  Therefore  the  Buddhist  psychologist  avers  that  the. 
six  Vijnanas  are  the  'dhdtus'  or  'bearers'  of  their  own  characteristics.  Thus, 
the  six  sense-organs,  the  six  sense-objects  and  the  six  Vijnanas  make  up 
the  eighteen  dhdtus. 


THE  FOUR  STAGES  OF  THE  COGNITIVE  OPERATION  OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The   Yogacara   school    assigns   four  stages  to  the    cognitive  operation  of 
the  eight  consciousnesses. 

The    first   is    called    Lakshanatvam,1    which  implies    'objectiveness',    an 

operation  which  is  brought  into  action  when  conscious- 
The  first  stage  of 

consciousness.  ness  COmes  into   contact  with  a  particular  object ;  hence 

this  name  for  the  first  stage. 

The   second   is  Drishtritvam-  which  means  'perception'.     'Perception'  is 

the   process  by  which  I/afo/tanatvam  is  connected  with 
The   second   stage  of 

consciousness.  the   stage   of   the   subjective   realisation  of  the  object. 

While  objectiveness  is  a  passive  operation ;  perception  is  believed  to  be  active, 
and  subjective. 

'Japanese:  S<'-l>nn.         5  Japanese  :    Ken -bun. 
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The  Third  stage  is  called  SvdsdkskUvam.1   This  is  a  legal  term  and  means 

'proving;   by   a    witness'.     In    this  stage  consciousness 
The    third     stage    of 
consciousness.  starts  analysing  or  proving  to  itself   whether  the  result 

of  perception  is  coi-rect  or  not.  This  subjective  process  which  begins  to  act 
in  the  second  stage  terminates  in  the  fourth  which  is  called  Sdkshisvasdks- 
hitvam.* 

Sdkshisvasdkshitvam    is    another    legal     term     which     literally     means 

'  establishing  or  proving  a  case  by  bringing   a   witness 
The  fourth  stage    of 

consciousness.  to   prove   the    correctness  of  whatever  is  proved  by  the 

first  witness ' ;  in  this  last  stage  consciousness  is  said  to  check  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  third  stage.  When  it  is  said  that  in  the  ^ third  stage 
'  consciousness  proves  to  its  own  satisfaction ',  it  is  meant  that  it  does  so  by 
the  agency  of  the  operation  in  the  fourth  stage.  It  seems  that  these  two 
stages  are  so  much  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  they  form  something 
like  0113  stage  in  the  mental  operation,  because  they  are  held  to  state  and 
confirm  the  facts  advanced  by  them  among  themselves.  There  is  certainly 
the  need  of  a  higher  stage  in  the  operation  than  the  second  or  the  perceptive 
stage  ;  because,  as  the  great  Dharmapala  says,  the  result  of  perception 
might  be  fallacious.  Let  us  take  an  example.  We  have  a  book,  the 
characteristics  or  La  fa /tanas  of  which  are  the  first  things  noticed  by  the 
eye-consciousness  (Cakshu-Vijfulna) .  This,  of  course,  is  the  result, 
according  to  the  Idealistic  school,  of  the  germs  contained  in  the  Alaya- 
Vijfiana  which  produces  the  psychological  phenomenon  of  what  we  call  a 
book.  Then  begins  the  process  of  perception :  we  see  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  book,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  made  of 
paper.  This  conclusion,— whether  the  book  is  made  of  paper  or  not — is 
analysed  in  the  third  and  fourth  stages,  and  the  fallacy,  if  any,  detected ; 
for  instance,  the  result  of  perception  in  a  certain  case  might  have  been 
that  a  piece  of  stone  was  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the 
analysing  stages  would  then  detect  the  fallacy  that  stone  by  itself  cannot 
swim.  These  stages  are  common  to  each  conciousness. 


1   Japanese:  Ji-xhd-luit.  ~  Japanese: 
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The  three  kinds  of  pramdnas  or  conclusions  arrived  at  by  consciousness, 
It  is  evident  that   only   three   stages  out  of  the  four  viz :  Drishtritvam, 

The  explanation  of  Svasdkshitvam  and  SdksJiisvasdksJiitvam  come  to  their 
the  three  kinds  of  . 

conclusions.  respective    conclusions.     Lakshanatvam  being   merely 

a  passive  operation  terminating  with  the  object  of  cognition  can 
have  no  conclusion  of  its  own.  Now,  the  conclusions  may  be  either 
perceived,  inferred,  or  fallaciously  conceived.  These  are  the  three  divisions 
of  the  conclusions  or  Pramanas  of  the  three  operations.  Pratyaksha  1 
meaning  present,  that  is,  present  before  the  Vijnana,  is  the  term  for  the 
perceived  conclusion.  Anumdna  2  or  inference  is  the  term  for  drawn  up 
conclusions.  AbMsa  3  or  fallacy  is  the  term  for  those  conclusions  that  are 
fallacious. 

Let  us  first  take   Pratyaksha-Pramdna  or  the  perceived   conclusions — 

results  of  the  second  stage  of  the  operation    of   consci- 
Pratyaksha    or    per 
ception,  ousness  called  Drishtritvam.    This  is  fairly  clear.     The 

operation  called  perception  directly  takes  up  objects,  and  forms  its  own  con 
clusions  on  them.  But  the  operation  <-r  Drishtritvam  of  the  7th  Mano-vijUdna 
has  no  perceived  conclusion  or  Pratyaksha-Pramdna  of  its  own  ;  for,  it 
always  mistakes  the  perceived  conclusions  (pratyaksha-pramana)  of  Alaya- 
Vijlidna  as  those  of  ego  or  dtman,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  former 
lectures.  The  two  subjective  stages  of  the  operation  of  consciousness,  viz  : 
Svasakshitvam  and  Sakshisvasakshitvam  have  also  their  perceived  conclusion 
(pratyaksha-pramana).  This  is  said  in  the  sense,  I  think,  that  the 
rierceived  conlcusion  of  Drishtritvam  is  immediately  handled  by  the  loss  in 
ojperations. 

Anumdna-Pramdnas  or  infered  conclusions  are  made  only  by  the  6th 
Anumana  or  infer-  Mano-vijfidna  in  its  Drishtritram  stage  of  cognitive 
operation.  The  first  five  Vijnanas,  being  the  conscious 
ness  confined  to  the  agency  of  the  five  sense-organs,  have  got  no  means  of 
exercising  or  executing  any  Anumdna.  There  are  only  three  Vijnanas 
which  are  capable  of  producing  inferential  conclusions ;  but  one  of  them,  the 
Alaya- Vijnana,  does  not  do  it ;  for  if  it  formed  a  conclusion,  that  must  be  a 

1  Jap  :  Gen-ryd.  *  Jap  :  Hi-ryd.  =>  Jap  ;  Ht-ry6. 
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perfect  truth ;  hence  there  is  no  room  for  any  Anumana  left.  The  other,  viz: 
the  seventh  Mano-vijnana,  is  blind,  so  to  say  ;  it  only  takes  the  perception 
of  Alaya- Vijnana  as  that  of  Atman.  This  being  its  initial  and  universal 
defect,  if  it  made  any  anumdna,  that  would  be  no  Anumana.  Hence 
'  Anumana '  is  only  attributed  to  the  sixth  Mano-vijnana.  As  the  last  two 
subjective  stages  of  the  operation  of  consciousness  can  never  be  erroneous, 
while  the  inferential  conclusions  may  be  so,  it  is  only  to  perceptual  stage 
of  the  sixth  Mano-vijnana  that  inferential  conclusions  are  to  be  attributed. 

The  third  kind  of  conclusion  is  Abhasa  or  a   fallacy.     This    could   only 
Abhasa  or  fallacy.  be  drawn  by  a  second  stage  of  the  operation ;  as  the  last 

two  stages  cannot  be  fallacious.  But  then  it  is  the  second  stage  of  the  opera 
tion  of  the  only  two  consciousnesses  which  come  to  this  class  of  conclusion ; 
they  are  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  Manovijnanas.  The  seventh  is  always 
blind,  as  we  have  seen,  this  to  be  always  fallacious ;  fallacy  being  its  original 
mdya.  The  sixth  may  be  at  times  liable  to  fallacy.  The  eighth  is  never  so, 
as  we  have  already  seen  ;  and  so  are  the  first  five,  on  account  of  their  being 
confined  to  the  agency  of  sense-organs. 

The  following  diagram  will  go  to  help  you  in  understanding  the  Chapter 
more  clealy  : — 


Pratyaksha 


Anumana 


Abhasa 


Drishtritvam.1 — The    8th  and 
first  five  Vijnanas. 

Drishtritvam. — The    6th  Mano 
Vijnana. 

Drishtritvam. — The  7th  Mano 
Vijnana. 

C  Svasakshitvam. 2  ~)  Eight 

j  IVijfia- 

(^  Sakshi-svasakshitvam.3j 


1  Jap  :  Ken-bun. 


2   Jap  :  Ji-ttho-hutl. 


3  Jap  :  Sh<)-ji-sh6-bun. 
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FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EIGHT  VIJNANAS. 

(I)    On  the  Alaya-Tij'fidna. 

There  are  three  senses  in  which  '  Alaya '  is  used — 
(a)  that  which  deposits, 
(k}  that  which  is  deposited, 
(c)-  that  which  is  regarded  as  '  Ego '. 

(a)  We  have  already  considered  '  Alaya-Vij-ndna'  in  its  first  sense, 
that  is,  as  the  ( vijnana  '  depositing  all  the  potential  germs  of  the  pheno 
menal  world. 

(?j)  '  That  which  is  deposited '  means  the  Alaya- Vijnana  which  is 
deposited  with  the  germs  of  the  phenomena  by  the  '  Seven  VijMnas'. 
More  properly  speaking,  the  'alaya'  is  passive,  while  the  first  seven 
'vijnanas'  are  active  in  the  case  of  (£). 

.\ 
(c}  The  third  is  a.  special  aspect  of  the  '  Alaya- Vijnana  •  considered  from 

the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  seventh  '  Mano- 
Vijnana '  and  the  '  Alaya- Vijnana '.  The  <  alaya '  is  said  to  be  the  '  alaya ' 
of  the  seventh  '  Mano- Vijnana/  in  the  sense,  that  the  former  is  regarded  by 
the  latter  as  its  '  Treasure  '  or  '  Repository  ';  the  seventh  acts  as  a  constant 
attendant  to  the  eighth — it  is  said  to  be  'attached  '  to  the  eighth.  Or  more 
accurately  speaking,  the  seventh  '  Mano-Vijflana '  fondly,  but  fallaciously, 
regards  the  'eighth  Vijnana'  as  '  ego '  or  the  "Eternal  Individuality  ". 

The  Charcuteristics  of  tie  *  Alaya-7ijftdna.' 

We  have  noticed  that  '  Alaya- Vijnana '  is  something  like  the'atman'  of 

The  three   character-      the  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy  ;  but  we  shall    now    see 
istics         of         Alaya- 

Vijnana.  how  it  differs  from  that,  and  what  are  its  main  charac 

teristics.  There  are  three  characteristics  given  to  it  by  Buddhist  philosophy 
which  explains  its  real  nature.  The  first  is  that  the  '  Alaya- Vijnana '  is 
the  'Karmic  effect ' ;  that  is,  the  '  Alaya- Vijnana/  in  each  individual,  must  be 
neutral  (i.e.  neither  bad  nor  good)  ;  it  being  a  'substratum'  produced 
by  the  assistance  of  Karma,  good  or  bad. 
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It  is  the  'effect  of  Karma/  in  this  way,  that  the  experience  of  our  seven 
'vijnanas'  is  deposited  there  ;  and,  according  to  those  deposits,  we  create  our 
phenomenal  world.  We  may  like  or  dislike  a  thing1,  each  experience  is 
deposited  there.  Thus  the  '  Alaya-Vijmma '  is  said  to  be  '  the  Karmic 
effect  /  It  is,  thus,  changeable  and  continuously  changeable.  It  deposits 
a  priori  anil  a  posteriori  germs — the  accumulative  germs  which  are  conti 
nuously  changing  the  '  Karmic  power '. 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  it  is  continuous.  This  is  used  in  two 
senses  ;  one  is  that  it  is  continuously  changing  on  account  of  going  out,  and 
coming  in,  of  the  germs  producing  this  phenomenal  world  including  our 
birth  and  rebirth.  And  again  it  is  continuous  in  the  sense  that  the  opera 
tion  of  the  '  Alaya-Vijnana '  never  stops. 

The  third  characteristic  is  that  it  is  (  universal  among  the  three  worlds'. 
This  means  that  it  can  go  everywhere  in  the  three  worlds,  to  use  the  terms  of 
the  Buddhist  philosophy.  The  '  Alaya-Vijnana  '  being  the  sum  total  of  the 
normal  and  subconscious  mental  states,  in  the  sense  that  it  carries  along 
with  it  all  the  other  conscious  states,  has  to  move  on  according-  to  the 

*  ~ 

adamantine  laws  of  'Karma' ;  therefore  it  is  able  to  wander  about  in  every 
world,  be  it  Kdma-dMtu  or  the  realm  of  desire,  Rdpadhdtu  or  the  realm 
of  form,  or  Arupa-dhdtu  or  the  realm  of  formlessness. 

The  Alaya-Vijnana,  being  the  substance  in  individuals  which  transmi 
grate,  may  be  compared  to  soul  or  at  man ;  but  the  real  difference  would  be 
apparent  from  the  above  three  characteristics.  It  might  be  said  to  be 
mutable  while  the  soul  is  immutable,  but  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  soul  in 
its  continuity.  Other  consciousnesses  are  dependent  upon  the  Alaya-Vijnana. 
They  may  act  or  stop,  but  the  Alaya-Vijruina  is  continuously  a  conscious 
ness.  It  is  universal  only  in  the  sense  that  it  can  go  everywhere,  while  the 
'dtman'  is  said  to  be  present  everywhere.  The  'dtmau'  is  said  to  attain  its 
liberation  and  amalgamate  with  the  ocean  of  the  'Great  At  man' ,  while  the 
'Alaya-Vijndna'  is  the  name  given  to  consciousness  in  the  stage  of 
common  people,  and  of  one  who  has  just  attained  the  seventh  Bhitmi  or  realm 
of  BodJiisattva. 

The  theory  of  the  Alaya-Vijndn  i  occupies  the  most  important   place  in 
the  history  of  your  Indian  Buddhist  philosophy,  as  this  Vijfiana  is  the  source 
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of  our  rebirth  and  'Nirvana/  But  my  time  being  limited,  the  discussion 
of  the  theory  in  detail  must  be  left  for  another  occasion ;  and  I  may 
hope,  one  of  you  should  choose  to  perform  it;  for  it  was,  after  all,  the  produc 
tion  of  the  brains  of  your  own  forefathers. 

The  four  stages  of  the  cognitive  operation  of  the  'Alaya-Vijnana'. 

The  'Alaya-T'ijndna,'  like  the  other  Vijnanas,  has  got  four  stages  in  its 

cognitive  operation.  Let  us  first  take  its  'Lakshanatvam'. 
The  Lakshanatvam  of 

the  Alaya-Vijn&na.  >phe  <jj£ska'$atoam'  of  the  first  five  Vijnanas  canstitutes 
the  respective  objects  of  their  sense-organs,  e.  g.  the  'Lakshanatvam,3  of  the 
1  Cakshu-Vijndna'  is  a  name  for  the  objects  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 
But  the  ' Lakshanatvam '  of  the  Alaya-VijUdna'  includes  the  principal 
five  indriyas  (i.e.  sense-organs)  and  the  five  kinds  of  auxiliary  indriyas. 
But  that  is  not  all.  The  'Lakshanatvam'  of  the  Eighth  Vijfiana  also 
includes  the  materials  of  the  '  Kama  and  Rupa  dlidtm3 .  And  thirdly,  it 
includes  the  potential  germs  which  are  deposited  in  the  'Alaya-Vijndna'. 
It  is  the  germs,  to  speak  psychologically,  which  produce  the  objective  world 
through  the  interaction  of  the  seven  'Vijnanas' ;  therefore  the  germs  them 
selves  are  said  to  be  the  subject  of  Lakshanatvam  for  the  cognitive 
operation  of  the  Eighth  Vijnana. 

The  Drishtritvam  of  the  Alaya-Vijndna,  like  that  of  others,  are  subjective. 

There  is  nothing  special  about  the  operations  of  Svasa- 
TheA  Drishtritvam    of 

the  Alaya-Vijn&na.  kshitvam   and    Sdkshi-svasdkshitvam    of    this  Vijnana. 

They  were  just  like  those  of  the  other  consciousnesses  ;    that  is,  the  result  of 

• 

•Drishtritvam  is  analysed  by  Svasdkshitvam,  Svasdkshitvam  by  Sakshi-svasd- 
kshitvam,  and  the  last  two,  in  turn,  analysing  each  other's  results. 

Mental  properties  concomitant  with  the  l Eighth  Vijndna*. 

When  the  Cittam    or  mind    is  active,    it  is    followed    by  some  'CaittanV 
The    sense  of   'Con-      or  m(-'ntal    properties.     They   are    called    'concomitant 
mental  properties'  in  the  Vijnanavadin  school.  And  the 
term  'concomitant'  is  used  by  the  Yogacaras  in  four  senses  as  follows : — 
(1)   The  concomitant    caittam  is  'simultaneous'  with  the  activity    of   the 
mind. 
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(2)  It  has  the  'same  basis'  as  the  mind,  that  is,   they   both   act  through 

the  same  sense-organ. 

(3)  Both  of  them  take  the  same   Lakshanatvam  or  'objectiveness'. 

(4)  Both  of  them  have  the  same  and  only  one  substance  at  a  time. 

The  above  four  conditions  must  exist  as  between  the  'Cittam'  and  the 
'Caittam'. 

The  Alaya-Vijudna  has  got  its  own  concomitant  Caitta-dharmas,  and  they 
are  the  five  kinds  of  universal  mental  properties,  viz :  ManasMra i  (attention), 
Sparsa2  (contact),  Fedana3  (sensation),  Samjnd*  (conception)  and  Cetana5 
(motive).  The  above  four  conditions  apply  in  the  case  of  Alaya-Vijildna 
and  its  Caittam  also. 

Ttie  Mood  of  the  Alay-  Fijn&na. 

Generally  speaking,  the  mood  of  mind  is  said  to  be  of  three  or  four  kinds. 

They  are  Kusala  or  'good'  or  'moral',  Akusala  which  is 
General     dispositions 

of  mmd ,  ^e  contrary  of  Kusala,  and   Upek&Jtd  or  'neutral' ;  and 

again,    Upeksha   is   divided   into   two    kinds,    namely,    dvrita    or  'covered 
Upefaha'*  and  andvrita  or  'uncovered'  or  'unfettered  Upeksha'1 . 

Kusala  is  the  moral  mood  which  is  conducive  to  things  moral  and  bene 
ficial.  Aknsala  is  the  cause  of  immoral  conducts.  'Indifference'  or 
UpeJcsIia  means  neither  moral  nor  immoral.  But  when  it  is  covered  or 
not  cleared,  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  realisation 
of  the  highest  bliss,  that  is,  Nirvana.  The  pure  light  is  there  'covered'. 
But  when  it  is  not  so  or  is  cleared,  it  is  called  andvrita  or  'uncovered'; 
it  then  leads  to  Nirvana.  The  'covered'  or  'obscured  indifference'  is 
sometimes  called  'defiled'. 

The  native  mood  of  the  Alaya-Vijndna  is  'unobscured  indifference' 
or  andvrita-upeksha.  This  is  the  basis  or  Of>ritam  of  all  'dharmas'.  If  it 
were  either  moral,  immoral  or  obscured,  it  could  not  be  the  basis  for  every 
kind  of  dharma.  The  concomitant  'caitta-dharmas'  of  the  Alaya-Vijndna 
are,  thus,  necessarily  npeksha-dharmas. 

1  Jap :  SalcU'i.  2  Jap :  Soku.  3  Jap  :  Jil.  *  Jap :  86. 

5  Jap:  Shi.  °  Jap:   U-fiiku-muJci.  7  Jap:  Mu-fuTnt-mitki. 
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The  stages  in  the  development  of  the  'Alaya-Vijlwna?. 

The     Alaya-Vijfidna     developes     into     'Buddhahood'     or      'Nirvana'; 
but     there     are     several      intermediate   stages.     The 

The    different    stages 
of  Hie  Alaya-Vijii&na.      realisation    of   the   normal  stage  of  the  Alaya-Vijndna 

is  hampered  by  the  operation  of  the  seventh  '  Hamo-Vijndna' ;  it  is 
overpowered  by  its  egoistic  character,  which  is  dominant  not  only  among 
the  common  people,  but  even  among  those  who  have  reached  the  stage  of 
the  seventh  Bhumi  or  realm  of  Bodhisattva.  The  stage  is  technically 
called  the  'Domain  of  the  Egoistic  Character'.  But  the  Alaya-Vijnana  of 
Bodhisattva  in  the  eighth  Bhumi  is  said  to  be  free  from  this  taint.  And 
the  very  term,  Alaya  is  not,  in  the  Yijnaiiavadin  school,  applied  to  the 
Vijnana  in  this  stage  where  the  Egoistic  trait  becomes  absolutely  powerless ; 
it  is  rather  assigned  another  name,  the  Vipdka~Vijndna}  in  the  case  of  the 
stages  from  that  of  ordinary  people  up  to  the  tenth  Bhumi  of  Bodhisattva. 
The  last  stage  is  that  of  'Buddhahood'  or  'perfect  enlightenment'.  The 
consciousness  of  this  stage  is  called  Adhana-Vijndna.  This  is  th3  next 
development  after  the  attainment  of  the  'Vipaka- Vijnana'.  It  is  called 
Adhana-  Vijtiyna,  as  it  'holds'  all  kinds  of  the  germs  of  experience  and 
consciousness  in  it. 
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(II)     The  Seventh  lMano-Vijndna\ 

I  have  already  casually  touched  upon  this  kind  of  consciousness,  but 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  it  more  fully.  'Manas'  or  the  operation  of 
'thinking'  is  the  sixth  consciousness  in  the  case  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins, 
and  is  to  be  differentiated  from  the  seventh  Mano-  Vijiidna  of  the  Yogacara 
school.  The  latter  is  one  step  higher  than  the  former.  It  is  not  a  very  happy 
term  adopted  by  the  'Yogdcdra&J  in  as  much  as  it  does  not  represent  the 
operation  of  'thinking1  in  various  ways  as  the  sixth  or  the  proper  'manas' 
does.  It  acts  only  in  one  way,  and  that  even  is  of  an  egoistic  character 
corresponding  to  the  aJiamkdra  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy. 


The  Four  stages  of  the  Seventh  Vijfidna. 

It    is    so    much    a    part  of  the  'Alaya-Yijnana',  that   it    works   with   it 

The  direct  object  of  incessantly  like    a   piece    of  machinery  attached  to  an 
cognition    of    the   7th               ....  -111  • 

Vijndna  is  the  shadow  engine,  till  our  mind  develops  and  attains  the  stage  of 
of  perception  of  the 

8th  Vijnana.  the    eighth  Bhumi    of   Bodhisattva,    when  it   assumes 

another  name,  viz:  " Vipdkavijiidna".  The  LaksJianatvam  or'objectiveness'  of 
the  seventh  Vijndna  is  the  Dristritvam  or  perceptivity  of  the  eighth  Vijndna. 
Or  more  exactly  speaking,  the  seventh.  Mano-vij/idna  perceive?,  in  imagination, 
the  DrisJit-ritvam  of  the  Alay  a- Vijndna  as  its  object,  and  mistakes  it  for  an 
immutable  Ego.  But  in  the  Yogacara  philosophy,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Latohanatvam  of 
the  seventh  Vijnana  and  the  Drishtrttvam  of  the  A!  a y  a- Vijndna ;  for  1he 
former  is  unsubstantial  while  the  latter  is  not.  Hence  the  object  of 
cognition,  La-kxkanatvam  of  the  seventh  Vijndna,  is  called  'unsubstantial'  or 
imaginary,  and  the  Drishtritvam  of  the  eighth  Vijndna  is  termed 
'substantial'.  To  fix  the  relation  of  the  two  in  your  mind,  you  may  look 
to  a  picture  in  the  following  page. 
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r, 

/ 


The  Lakshanatvam  of  the  Seventh 
Vijiiana — 

T/te    direct    object  of  cognition  of 
the  Seventh  Vijndna. 


V 


The      Drishtritvam      of      the 
Eighth  Vijnana — 
The  indirect  object    of   cognition 
of  the' Seventh  Vijndna. 


The  other  stages  in  the  cognitive  operation  of  this  'Vijfiana'  are  just 
like  those  of  the  Alaya-Vijndna. 

The  mental  properties  concomitant  with  the  Seventh  Mano-Vijndna. 

They  are  eighteen  in  number,  and  consist  of  the  five  universal  mental 
properties,  praj'fid  (knowledge)  among  the  five  particular  'caitta  dharmas/ 
loljJta  (covetousness),  molia  (folly),  mdna  (pride)  and  asamyagdrishti  (wrong 
view)  of  the  fundamental  Klesas,  and  sty  ana  (sloth),  anddhatya  (boldness), 
Jcausulhya  (laziness),  mmhitasmrititd  (forgetfulness),  asamprajnd  (wrong 
knowledge)  and  rihhepa  (confusion)  of  the  twenty  derivative  Klesas, 
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The  mood  of  the  Seventh  Vijndna. 

The    mood    of   this    Vijnana  is  dvrita-upeksha  or  'obscured  indifference'. 

That    is    to    say.    the    seventh     Viindna     becomes  a 
A    hindrance   to   the 

attainment  of  ff»n:d»a  hindrance  to  the  realisation  of  the  < Holy  Path'  and 
the  attaintment  of  Nirvana.  It  darkens  the  pure  light  in  our  mind, 
as  it  is  a  purely  egoistic  principle. 

This  ego  or  individuality,  is  an  illusion.  Forthwith  you  tell  a  man  he  is 
not  an  individual,  he  is  so  much  afraid  that  his  individuality  will  be  lost. 
But  the  Buddhists  aver  that  individuality  cannot  exist,  as  we  are  changing 
every  moment  of  our  life.  A  man  has  to  pass  through  several  stages  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  and  senility,  each  with  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
his  own  aspirations,  his  own  ideals.  Every  one  changes  at  every  instant  ; 
individuality  is  only  a  myth,  an  illusion,  termed  the  'Seventh  Memo-  Vijndna' 
in  the  Yogacara  school. 


(Ill-)     The  sixth  Mano-vij'Mna  and  the  other    Vij'fidnas. 

The  first  six  'Vijnanas'    are    named    after    their   respective    bases    or 
The   difference     be-      Asrifas  (i.e.    'Indriyas'}  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nomencla- 
7th6  Hano^ij-     ture    Cakshu-Vij<Mna  is  adopted    because    it    depends 


on    the  CaksJivindriya  ;    Srotra-Vijndna,     because    its 

basis  is  the  Srotreudriya,  and  so  forth.  The  sixth  Vijnana  affects  all  dharmas 
and  is  connected  with,  or  rather,  dependent  upon,  the  seventh  Mano-  Vijndna. 
This  dependence  of  the  sixth  Vijnana  upon  the  seventh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Indian  Buddhists  as  the  reason  why  the  sixth  has  the  same  nomencla 
ture  as  the  seventh.  They  say  that  the  sixth  Mano-  Vijndna  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  "TafjturusJia  compound",  meaning  'consciousness  belonging  to 
inanas'  (the  seventh  'vijiiana'),  and  they  regard  the  seventh  as  a 
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"Karmadhdrai/a  compound"  which  would  mean  the  'mind  which  is  itself 
consciousness''. 

There  are  two  operations  of  the   sixth  Vijnana  :    (1)  The   consciousness 

which  arises  along  with  the  first  five    vijiidnas   at  once 
The    two    operations 

of  -the  sixth  Vijn&na.  and  the  same  time,  or  the 'clear  consciousness';  for  it 
gives  rise  to  a  clearer  faculty  of  discrimination  than  that  developed  by  the 
perceptive  operation  of  the  first  five  'vijMnas'.  And  (2)  the  consciousness 
which  arises  independently  from  the  first  five  Vijnanas.  This  is  either  (a} 
'consciousness  in  dhydua  or  meditation'  which  means  an  intuitive  operation 
of  the  mind  and  it  arises  in  'dhyana'  of  the  'rupa'  and  'arupa-dhatus';  or  (b] 
the  consciousness  which  arises  solitarily, — a  term  given  to  the  operation 
wherein  the  mind  imagines,  compares  or  recollects  unaided  by  the  first 
five  Vijnanas  ;  or  (c)  the  consciousness  in  dreaming.  This  is  the  mental 
state  when  we  dream  in  our  visions. 

So  much  as  regards  the  further  discussion  of  the  eight  kinds  of  con 
sciousnesses.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  division  of  human  knowledge 
according  to  this  school.. 


THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  NOUMENON  AND 
PHENOMENON. 

We  are  now  familiar  with  the  classification  of  phenomena  or  Samskrita- 
dharmas.  One  may  ask  :  what  is  the  relation  between  the  samskrita- 
dharma  or  phenomenon  and  the  asamskrita-dharma  or  ncumenon  ?  This 
problem  is  explained  in  the  Alaya  phenomenology  by  the  Yogacaras  from 
the  epistemological  standpoint.  To  follow  their  explanation,  we  must  first 
understand  their  standpoints. 

To  take  a  very  familiar  illustration,  we  have  all  come  across  the 
Vijnanavadins  and  Vedantic  phrase,  'mistaking  the  rope  for  a  serpent'. 
(^*R*Jft  TWT  WKta^l^H^lililtS^T  Tfa1.  i.e.  "Illusory  attribution  is  the  attri 
buting  to  the  real  of  that  which  is  unreal,  as  a  snake  is  imagined  in  a 
rope  which  is  not  a  snake"-— Vedantasara).  This  error  is  an  example 
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of  Illusory  Knowledge  which  would  be  called  Parikalpitam^  or  'imagined' 
in  our  system.  The  knowledge  which  informs  us  that  it  was  only  a  piece 
of  rope  is  called  Paratantram2  or  relative  knowledge.  Now  rope  is  made 
of  straw;  the  straw  is,  therefore,  the  essence  of  which  the  rope  is  composed. 
This  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  reality  is  called  Parinishpannam,*  or  the 
absolute  knowledge. 

Illusory  Knowledge  has  got  three  component  parts  : — 

(a)     The  subjective  elaboration  in  one's  mind  which  designs  an  objective 
world; 

(£)     the  objective  world  thus  designed; 

(c)     the  operation  of  Vijnana  which  arises  from  the  combination    of  the 
subjective  illusion  and  the  objective  world. 

There  is  a  historical    incident    which    very  clearly  illustrates,    the  three 

An  illustration  from      elements-     In  mediaeval  Japan,    when    Heishi    was    at 
historical  incident.  .„„,.  m,vu  n :    ±i_  i „_,!„..  -f  +1        TT   •  i  •>    £ 

or  the    Heisni  s  force 


up  in  his  bed  imagining  that  the  enemy  had  come  up.  The  illusion  has 
been  caused  by  the  noise  produced  by  the  Hying  of  a  number  of  water 
fowls.  Here  his  fear  of  attack  was  a  subjective  elaboration ;  the  noise 
which  was  mistaken  for  the  foot-steps  of  the  enemy  was  the  objective 
world  designed  by  his  subjective  notion.  The  combination  of  these 
two  factors  awakened  the  military  chief  from  his  sleep. 

Were  the  water-fowls  a  real  existence  ?  According  to  the  Vijnanavadin's 
philosophy,  the  answer  would  be  in  the  negative,  for  all  things  in  the 
phenomenal  state  are  produced  by  cause  and  conditions.  And  therefore 
they  are  'paratantra'  or  'dependent'  (paratantralahlianam).  All  things 
being  thus  relative  or  conditional,  the  reality  or  the  essence  underlying 
causes,  conditions  and  phenomena  must  be  something  else,  which  is  not 
'paratantra'  but  absolute  (parinislipanna-lahslianam) . 

The   following   three     stanzas     quoted     from     Asanga's     "Mahayana 
sutralankara  "  will  fully  explain  the  three  kinds  of  knowledge. 


1  Jap  :  ZEn»4w**3-«M.0M- 

3  Jap  :   Yen'ji6*jitsu-sh6. 
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r      c 


i.e.  "  The  name  and  meaning  or  the  conception  of  the  name  or  meaning 
(of  a  certain  thing)  which  is  caused  by  illusion,  is  known  as  parikalpita- 
lakshanam  or  illusory  attribution  of  knowledge." 


2  f% 

i.e.  "  It  is  called  paratantra-lakslianam,  (on  account  of  the  fact  that) 
the  three  characteristics  of  grdhya  (i.e.  that  which  is  recognised)  and 
grdkaka  (i.e.  that  which  recognises)  are  based  on  the  law  of  relativity." 


i.e.  "  It  is  called  parinishjoanna-lakshanam,  because  it  is  beyond  the 
range  of  research  regarding  existence  or  non-existence  or  both,  and  (beyond 
the  range  of)  pain  or  pleasure." 

That  absolute  is  nothing  else  than  Tathata  or  Suchness  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar.  Thus  Tathata  is  the  highest  truth  in  the  realm  of 
philosophy  as  Tathagata  or  one  who  has  reached  Suchniss  is  the  highest 
being  in  the  religious  world.  In  this  system  Tathata  is  the  noumenon  of 
the  universe.  The  relation  between  the  Parinishpanna  or  Noumenon  and 
Paratantra  or  Phenomenon  is  such  that  we  cannot  separate  them  one 
from  the  other.  The  phenomena  are  manifestations  of  the  noumenon  ;  they 
are,  therefore,  dependent  or  Paratantra  upon  Parinishpanna  or  the  Complete. 
This  is  the  real  relation  of  the  two. 


means  absence  of  knowledge  or  notion,  and  fsffffrf  means  cause.  Hence 
the  expression  as  a  whole  means  that  which  is  caused  by  absence  of  knowledge  or  notion 
or  by  illusion. 

"  (a)  Pad&bh&na  (word)  ;  (b)  arth&bhasa  (meaning)  ;  and  (c)  deh&bha*a  (body). 
These  are  the  three  kinds  of  characteristics  of  gr&hya  or  grahalia. 

3  The  Mahayana-Sutra-Alankara,  Chap.  XI,  Kfirika,  39,  40  and  41.  Chinese  version, 
Chap.  XII,  Kfirika,  36,  37  and  38. 
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THE  BUDDHA-KAYA-VIEW  OF  THIS  SCHOOL. 

I  shall  cite  the  nineteen  kdrikaa  of  the  great  Asanga  from  the  last 
chapter  of  his  well  known  work,  "Mahayana-  Sutra-  Alankara",  in  which  we 
can  learn  the  Buddha-Kaa-view  of  this  school. 


11 

"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  compassionate  towards  living  beings, 
whose  mind  is  bent  upon  bestowing  happiness  on  them  and  relieving  them 
from  misery,  and  who  art  always  rejoicing  and  art  free  from  Jclesas" 


n 

"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  free  from  all  delusions,  who  hast  con 
quered  the  whole  world,  who  art  all  pervading  —  this  being  known  by  means 
of  knowledge,  —  and  whose  mind  is,  therefore,  liberated/1 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  the  annihilator  of  all  the  causes  of 
misery,  who  hast  destroyed  every  kind  of  kle'sas  and  who  art  compassionate 
towards  all  afflicted  fellow  creatures  without  any  exception." 


II 

"I  salute    thee,    O    Buddha,  who    art  free  from  enjoyment,    attachment 
and  obstruction,  whose  mind  is  well  balanced  and  free  from  all  doubts." 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  the  good  preacher  and  whose  wisdom 
is  always  irrefutable  in  expounding  of  law  (dhraya]  and  its  meaning,  in 
speech,  knowledge  and  teaching." 
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"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  most  efficient  in  teaching  all  living 
beings  through  the  divine  power  of  the  will  to  assume  different  forms  (upetya), 
the  divine  hearing  (vacanaisteshdm),  the  divine  knowledge  of  reading  other's 
thought  (carijna),  the  divine  knowledge  of  the  past  birth  of  others  (dgati), 
the  knowledge  of  their  future  (gatt),  and  through  the  divine  power  by 
which  those  mayst  enable  men  to  find  release  form  Samsara  (nihsdra}" 


"All  living  beings  attain  greatness  on  seeing  thee  ;  I  salute  thee  who 
art  the  creator  of  faith  (in  the  mind  of  all  living  beings)  at  the  mere  sight 
(of  thee)/' 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  hast  attained  freedom  in  meditation 
and  knowledge  as  well  as  in  receiving  (dddna)  hospitality,  staying  (xtJidna), 
at  and  departing  from  Viharas  (zamtydga)  and  the  transformation  of  objects 
of  sense." 

The  four  kinds  of  purity  Buddha  possesses  are  pointed  out  in  this 
kdrika.  They  are  (i)  Asraya-parisuddM  or  'purity  of  body',  (ii)  Alambana- 
parisnddki  or  fpurity  of  observation  as  regards  objects  of  sense/  (iii)  Citta- 
pari'suddki  or  fpurity  of  mind',  and  (iv)  Prajnd-parisucldlii  or  'purity  of 
knowledge'.  In  the  above  Karika  Buddha's  A'sraya-pari'suddhi  is  signified 
by  dddna,  sthdna  and  samtydga  ;  his  Alamljana-parisuddhi  by  nirmdna  ; 
his  Citta-pari'snddhi  by  samddhi,  and  his  prajfid-parisuddhi  by  jndna. 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who,  in  leading  living  beings  to  the  right 
path,  destroyest  Mara  as  regards  expediency  (vpdi/a},  refuge  (sarana), 
purity  (snddki)  and  emancipation  (iiirydna]" 
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"I  salute  thee,  0  Buddha,  who,  in  the  case  of  working  out  of  thy  own 
and  others'  well-being,  art  irrefutable  by  followers  of  other  schools  with 
regard  to  knowledge,  destruction  (of  klesas),  emancipation  and  obstacles  (to 
the  teaching  of  the  Noble  Path)." 

In  this  Karika,  the  teacher's  own  well-being  (srdrt-ha)  is  indicated  by 
jiidna  or  knowledge  and  pmlidna  or  destruction  ;  and  the  well-being  of 
others  is  pointed  out  by  uirydna  or  emancipation  and  vighnakdraka  or 
obstacles, 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art,  though  unsupported,  an  impressive 
speaker  in  assemblies,  devoid  of  the  two  kinds  of  klesas  (intellectual  and 
emotional),  who  hast  a  retentive  memory,  and  who  drawest  the  mass  of 
living  beings  (towards  thee)." 


"I  salute  thee,  0  Buddha,  who  art  always  the  missionary  of  Truth  or 
the  BMtdrtha  and  all-knowing  in  journeying  or  staying  at  Viharas,  at  a,ll 
time  and  in  all  places." 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  possessest  a  retentive  memory  and  whose 
action,  by  being  done  at  appropriate  time  in  the  interest  of  all  fellow 
creatures,  are  never  fruitless." 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  well-intentioned,  and  art  possessed 
of  great  compassion  ;  thou  who  seest  the  whole  world  six  times  during  the 
da  and  niht." 
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"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  the  supreme  of  all  srdva/cas  and 
pratyeka-buddhas  by  virtue  of  thy  conduct  (cart/'),  acquisition  (adhigama), 
knowledge  (ji/dna)  and  action  (karma)" 

This  Karika   explains   the    eighteen    unique    characteristics  of  Buddha. 

The  first  six    out   of   eighteen  are,  in  the    above  Karika,    signified  by  car  a  ; 

the  next  six  by   adhigama  ;  the  next  three  by  jiidua,  and  the  last  three  by 
karma. 


"  I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who  art  clearer  of  doubts  of  all  living  beings 
at  every  place,  and  who  hast  acquired  the  great  enlightenment  and,  every 
kind  of  knowledge  through  the  three-fold  body  or  kayas" 

The  three-fold  kayas  are  : — 

(  i  )  ^*nf%2(T^rr5T  (  The  body  of  self  existent  nature  ) 1 , 

(  ii  )  wftfwwi   (The  body  of  enjoyment  or  compensation)2,  and 

(  iii  )  ghrffcchehUT  (The  body  capable  of  transformation)3. 


"I  salute  thee,  O  Buddha,  who,  in  all  cases  (  sarva-dJiarma  ),  art 
'devoid  of  attachment  (  '  niraragraha  )  ,  ffree  from  faults'  (  nirtloxha),  '  free 
from  stain'  (nisJiMlusJiya),  'devoid  of  sedentariness"  (anavasthita), 
'devoid  of  agitation'  (dninkslii/d),  and  'devoid  of  idle  discourses' 
(  nishprapaUca  ). 


HTH: 

Jap:     JiWid.x/i/M.  -   Jap:  Jiiyo-fldn.  3   Jap:   Kc-sliin. 
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"  Thou  hast  accomplished  the  transcendental  aim  ;  thou  art  beyond 
the  region  of  all  lihumi  or  places  (of  Boddhisattvas  ).  Thou  art  the  highest 
in  the  universe  ;  and  art  the  emancipator  of  all  fellow  creatures." 

"Thou  art  possessed  of  indestructible  and  unequalled  virtues  ;  thou  art 
seen  in  the  world  and  society  ;  thou  art  also  totally  unseen  by  human  and 
divine  beings." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


BHUTATATHATA  PHENOMENOLOGY.  » 

In  the  Yogdcdra  and  the  Madhyamika    schools    of  Buddhist    Philosophy, 
The  reason  for"  the      *ke  re^a^on  between  Truth  or  noumenon  and  the    thing 


around  us  or  Pf'enomenon   is  not  sufficiently  explained. 

For  this  reason  the  Buddist  philosophers  of  China  call 
them,  partially  developed  MaMyanists*  In  other  words,  although  these  two 
schools  maintain  that  noumenon  and  phenomenon  are  inseparable,  they  do 
not  proceed  to  develop  it  further  as  the  fully  developed  Ha-hdyanists.* 

The  BMtatathatd-phenomenology  was  founded  by  the  great  A'svaghosha* 
who  nourished  in  the  reign  of  King  KanishJca.  Bhutatathatd  literally 
signifies  "suchness  of  existence",  which  is  synonymous  with  paramdrtlta- 
satya  or  'transcendental  truth'  from  the  outological  point  of  view.  In  this 
school  of  Buddhist  philosophy,  noumenon  and  phenomenon  are  considered 
closely  related  and  inseparable,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
water  and  waves. 

As    I    have   already   pointed    out    in  one    of    my    earlier    lectures,    the 

Tien-Tat,   Avatamsaka,     Dliydna   and    Sitkhdrativi/uha 
AsVaghosha's  place  in 

the  history  of  Maha-  schools  are  included  in  the  so-called  fully  developed 
yana  Buddhism. 

MaMyamsm,       The    fundamental     doctrine    of    these 

schools  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  Asvaghosha's  'Suchness  philosophy', 
which  is  explicitly  explained  in  his  well-known  systematical  work  the 
"Awakening  of  Faith".  The  Sanskrit  text  of  this  book  is  irrecoverably  lost; 
but  we  have  two  Chinese  versions  of  it  by  Para  mart  ha  and  Sikshdnanda. 
We  have  also  two  English  translations  of  this  important  work,  one  by  an 
eminent  Japanese-Buddhist  philosopher,  Prof.  T.  Suzuki,  and  the  other  by 

1  Jap:  Shi-n-tiyo-yevgi-roii.  -  Jap:   Gon-dai-jio.  3   Jap:  Jitxit-dni-jiS. 

4  The  date  of  Asvaghosha  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Mr.  T.  Suzuki's  English  version  of  the 
"Awakening  of  Faith."  See  pp.  2—17. 
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Rev.  Timothy  Richard1.  The  latter  one  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  wilfully 
Christianized,  contorted,  and  mistranslated.  I  have  prepared  an  article 
criticising  the  version  of  Mr.  Richard  from  a  philosophical  standpoint, 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  include  in  my  present  lectures. 

Some  Indian  and  European  friends  of  mine  have  very  often  remarked 
to  ma  that  Mr.  Suzuki's  translation  of  the  "Awakening  of  Faith"  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  Sincere  and  ardent  readers  of  philosophy,  however, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  find  no  very  great  difficulty. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  most  difficult  and  important    portions 
of  the  book,  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  subjects. 
We  begin  with 

"THE  MEANING  OF  BHUTATATHATA." 

Bhutatathata  or    Suchness    is    the   ideal    of  Buddhism ;    it    marks    the 

consummation  of  all  our  mental    efforts    to    grasp    the 
The    meaning   or  the 

word  'Bhutatathata.'  highest  principle  which  harmonises  all  possible  con 
tradictions,  and  spontaneously  directs  the  course  of  all  the  events  in  the 
world. 

This  Suchness  (existence  as  such),    BMtatalhatd,    is  called  by  as    many 
different    names    as  there    are  phases  of  its  manifesta- 

Different   names    or 

'Bhutatathata.'  ^^     ^   ^   Mri'diia    when  it   brings    absolute  peace 

to  a  heart  egoistic  and  afflicted  with  conflicting  passions  ;  it  is  Bodhi 
or  perfect  wisdom,  when  we  regard  it  as  the  source  of  intelligence ;  it 
is  JJkaniiakdya,  when  we  call  it  the  fountain-head  of  love  and  wisdom ;  it  is 
Ku'salamtllaiii1  or  the  summum  bontiiii  when  its  ethical  phase  is  emphasised; 
it  is  BodhiciUam  or  the  heart  of  intelligence,  as  it  is  the  awakener  of 
religious  consciousness ;  it  is paramcrtha-sati/am  or  the  Highest  Truth,  when 
its  epistemological  feature  is  considered ;  it  is  Madhyamdrgam*  or  the  Middle 
Path,  when  it  is  regarded  as  above  the  one-sidedness  and  limitation  of  indivi- 

1  His  version  is  published  by  the  'Christian  Literature  Society'  at  Shaiighai.  (1907). 

2  Jap  :  zen-gon . 

3  Jap:  CkA-do. 
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dual  existence;  it  is  the  Bhuta-Kvti1  or  the  essence  of  Being,  when  its  onto- 
logical  aspect  is  taken  into  account;  it  is  the  Tatlidgaia-garbhu?  or  the 
Womb  of  TatMyata  when  the  analogy  from  Mother  Earth  (where  all  the 
germs  of  life  are  stored,  and  all  precious  stones  and  metals  are 
concealed  under  the  cover  of  filth)  is  drawn;  and  it  is  Makdgdna  or  the 
great  Vehicle  when  it  embraces  the  soul  of  all  living  beings.  I  shall 
treat  this  last  aspect  of  Suchness  more  fully.  Asvaghosha  says  : — 

"What  is  the  llaltdydiia  (the  Great  Vehicle)  ?  It  is  the  soul  of  all  sentient 

The    meaning    of     beings  (sarvusattva).     The  soul  embraces    everything  in 

'Mahayana.' 

this  world,  phenomenal  and  superphenomeiial,    through 

which  we  can  disclose  the  true  meaning  of  Mahdydna" 

The  soul  is  not  considered  here,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mahayana  Buddhists,  in  its  dualistic  and  relative  sense,  but  in  its  monistic 

and    absolute    sense.     It    is    regarded,    rather,  as    the 
The    sense   of   usonl" 

in  Mahayana  philoso-  soul  of  the  universe — the  formative  principle  which  gave 
phy. 

and    still    gives  shape  to  the  world.     The  Mahayanists 

however,  consider  the  soul  from  two  standpoints,  viz  :  (#)  The  soul  as  the 
highest  reality,  and  (b]  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  birth  and  death  or 
xaiiisdra.  The  latter  aspect  of  the  soul  is  again  considered  from  three 
standpoints,  viz:  (1)  its  quintessence,  (£)  its  attributes,  and  (3)  its  activity. 

Asvaghosha  says  : — 

"The  soul  in  itself,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  quintessence  of  the 
Mahay  ana,  is  Suchness  (bhvtatathatd),  but  it  becomes  (in  its  relative  or 
transitory  aspect,  through  the  law  of  causation)  birth  and  death  (samsara) 
in-  which  are  revealed  the  quintessence,  the  attributes,  and  activity  of  the 
Mahayana."3 

These  are  called  the  three  magnitudes  of  the  soul.  And  these  are 
possessed  bv  every  thing  that  has  its  foundation  in 

The  three  magnitudes 

of  "soul ".  causes   and  effects.     Taking  for  example,  the  case  of  a 

jar:  its  quintessence  is  the  earth ;  its  attribute,  the  form  of   a   jar;    and    its 

'    Jap:   Shin-nijo-Jitisai.  "  JaP  :  A>'»v»-3(5. 

3  Suzuki's  translation,  p.  53» 
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activity  (utility)  is  to  keep  water.  A  jar,  a  flower-pot  and  a  tea-cup,  are 
the  same  as  regards  their  quintessence — the  earth ;  but  they  differ  in  attribute 
and  activity,  for  they  have  been  manufactured  under  different  conditions. 
Their  attributes  and  activity  are  subject  to  the  law  of  birth  and  death 
or  sanisdra,  while  their  quintessence  is  indestructible.  The  tea-cup  or 
flower-pot  is  perishable,  but  the  earth  of  which  it  is  made  cannot  be  destroyed. 
The  waves  of  the  ocean  are  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low,  but  the 
water  itself  of  which  they  are  composed  neither  increases  nor  decreases.  For 
this  reason,  the  universe  is  viewed  from  two  standpoints  in  this  school :  (c/) 
its  unchangeable  and  indestructible  state,  and  (/^)  its  changeable  and 
perishable  state.  Or  using  philosophical  terms,  (a)  from  the  ontological 
standpoint  and  (!j)  from  the  phenomenological  aspect.  The  "Awakening  of 
Faith"  of  the  great  Asvaghosha  strives  rather  to  solve  the  question — ( What 
is  the  source  and  manner  of  the  origin  of  the  phenomenal  world*  than  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  the  substratum  of  the  universe.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  this  school  is  called  "Bhutatathata  phenomenology",  rather  than 
"  Bhutatathatfi  ontology ".  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert  that 
Asvaghosha  did  not  touch  upon  the  problem  of  ontology,  rt.: :  the  noumenou 
of  the  universe ;  for  his  philosophy  is  not  so  narrow  or  limited  ;  but  he  did 
not  dilate  on  this  problem  to  any  very  great  extent.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  his  doctrine  about 

11  The  Heal  Nature  of  Sncl/nesx." 

We  can  scarcely  realise  the  real  nature  of   Suchness,   for  our  knowledge 
is  based  upon   the   relative   and   conditional   state   of 

The  nature  or  Bhuta- 
tathata<  things.       It    is     something    too    vast   for   our    finite 

comprehension — absolute,  infinite,  imperishable  and  immutable  throughout 
all  space  and  time;  nay,  even  including  time  and  space  themselves  within 
its  sphere.  Asvaghosha  says  : — 

"  Bhittatalhatd  implies  oneness  of  the  totality  of  things  or  d/tarma- 
dJidtn — the  great  all-including  whole,  the  quintessence  of  the  doctrine.  For 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  is  uncreatel  and  eternal".1 


1   Suzuki's  Encrlish  translation,  pp.  55 — 56. 
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"Where,  then  shall  we  find  this  soul  ?  We  must  not  search  for  it  in 
heaven,  nor  in  far-away  places,  for  it  is  within  us.  For  the  essential  nature 
of  our  mind  is  the  soul  as  such  (lihutatathatd),  though  it  appears  to  have  a 
separate  individuality  on  account  of  our  confused  mentality.  It  is,  there 
fore,  said  in  the  sdstrd  of  the  '  Awakening-  of  Faith ' : — 

.  "  All  things  appear  to  have  individual  existences  simply  on  account  of 
our  confused  mentality.  If  we  could  overcome  our  confused  subjectivity,  all 
signs  of  individuality  would  disappear,  and  there  would  be  no  trace  of  a 
world  consisting  of  (individual  and  isolated)  objects.  " 1 

As  soon  as  we  remove  the  veil  of  ignorance  that  clouds  the  brightness 
of  our  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  realise  Suchness  in  all  its  universality.  We 
should  have  done  away  with  relativity  and  the  conditional  this  or  that, 
I  or  he,  enemy  or  friend  which  are  merely  the  natural  effects  of  the  con 
fused  state  of  our  mind  and  the  conception  of  individuality.  We  can  only 
comprehend  the  true  state  of  Suchness  through  earnest  practice  and  intuition 
born  of  experience.  Hence  Asvaghosha  says  : —  " 

"All  things  in  their  fundamental  nature  cannot  be  named  or    explained. 
They   cannot   adequately   be  expressed  in  anv  form  of 

Suchness    beyond 

language.     They  are  beyond  the  range   of   perception, 

and  have  no  disinctive  features.  They  possess  absolute  sameness ;  and  are 
subject  neither  to  transformation  nor  to  destruction.  They  are  nothing 
else  but  one  soul,  for  which  Suchness  is  another  designation  (appellation)." 
"  As  soon  as  you  grasp  that,  when  totality  (universality)  of  existence  is 
spoken  of  or  thought  of,  there  is  neither  that  which  speaks,  nor  that  which 
is  spoken  of ;  neither  that  which  thinks,  nor  that  which  is  thought  of ;  then 
you  conform  to  Suchness ;  and  when  your  subjectivity  is  thus  completely 
obliterated,  it  is  then  that  you  may  be  said  to  have  insight."2 

Thus  the  very  state  of  the  absolute  world  or  the  realm  of  the  soul  is 
indescribable  just  as  the  sight  of  a  terrible  battlefield  or  a  beautiful 
landscape.  This  is  technically  termed  "  Suchness  beyond  language.  " 

But  there  would  never  come  a  time,  nor  will  an  opportunity  ever 
present  itself,  for  the  people  to  enjoy  this  state  of  absolute  Suchness,  if, 

1    Suzuki's  Enjrlish  translation,  p.  56.  -   Suzuki's  English  version,  pp.  56 — 58. 
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owing  to  our  incapacity  for  description   and    explanation,    we  were  to   pass 
over  it  in  silence.     It  must,  therefore,  be  explained  with  the    help    of   some 
language;    for   there  is  no  other  way  than  language  by  which  people  can  be 
made  to  understand  what  is,  or  what  is  not.     Suchness,  in  this  case,  is  tech 
nically  termed   "Suchness   depending  upon  language". 
The   two  aspects     of 

Suchness,  Such  a  Suchness  is  divided  by    Asvaghosha   into    two 

classes  : — 

( 1 )  Trueness  as  negation  ($unyata) 1  and 

(2)  Trueness  as  affirmation  (Asunyata).2 
Hence  the  Sastra  says  : — 

"  Again  there  is  a  twofold  aspect  of  Suchness  if  viewed  at  from  the  point 
of  its  explicability  (capacity  of  being  explained  in  language).  The  first 
is  its  negative  aspect,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  completely  set  apart  from  the 
attributes  of  all  things  unreal,  that  it  is  the  real  reality.  The  second  is  its 
positive  aspect,  in  the  sense  that  it  contains  infinite  merits,  that  it  is  self- 
existent*" 

^unyata  here  signifies  the  true  nature  of  Suchness  absolutely  free  from 
relativity,  individuality  and  conditionally  &c.,  like  a  bright  mirror  free 
from  spots,  which  is  able  to  reflect  everything  as  it  is. 

If  a  mirror  has  no  spot,  it  must  be  bright ;  if  it  is  not  dirty,  it  must  be 
pure.  The  bright  or  pure  state  of  Suchness  is  technically  termed  "  trueness 
as  affirmation  ".  It  is  expressed  in  the  $astra  8  that  by  this  term  we  mean 
that  (as  soon  as  we  come  to  understand)  subjectivity  is  empty  and 
unreal,  we  perceive  the  pure  soul  manifesting  itself  as  eternal,  permanent, 
immutable  and  completely  comprising  all  things  that  are  pure.  On  this 
account  we  call  it  affirmation. 

The  "trueness  as  negation"  of  Suchness  is  also  taught  adequately  by 
the  Maclhyamika  and  Yogacara  philosophers4;  but  they  have  omitted  to 


1   Japanese:  Nyo-jitsu-Jcu.  2  Japanese:  Nyo-jitsu-fii-kii. 

3  Suzuki's  English  translation,  page  60  ;  and  see  Richard's  translation,  page  5. 
*     Asanga  says  in  his  famous  work,  the  "Mahayana-sutra-alariakara". 


'TTR 
(Samskrit  Taxi,  Chap.  VI.  Karika  1.     Chinese  translation,  Chap.  7th.   Karika  1.) 
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give  detailed  explanation  as  regards  "truencss  as  affirmation'''  of  Such  ness. 
We  can,  however,  prove  that  they  give  a  hint  as  to  the  latter  point  from 
the  following  Karikas  :  — 

*  sT^ffa  "^  JTWTCTTTT  ^ 


Their  explanation  of  this  idea,  however,  is  neither  so  clear  nor  sufficient 
as  Asvaghosha's.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  regarded  by 
the  Chinese  Buddhist  scholars  as  "partially  developed  Mahayanists". 

So  much  for  the  meaning  of  Suchness.     I  shall  now  pass  on  to 


"THE   RELATION  OF  SUCHNESS  TO  ALL  THINGS". 

i 

(The  doctrine  of  Alaya-Vijudna}. 

The  relation  of  Suchness  to  all  things,  or  that  of  noumenonto    phenome 
non  is  expressed  by  '  Alaya-mjndna?  .*     This  word  must 

Difference      between 
Alaya  and  Alaya.  j^  carefully  differentiated  from  the  word  l  Alaya-vijfidntt 

which  I  us  ^d  in  relation  to  the  VijUduavaclin  school.  Because  Paramartha  and 
Sikshananda  translated  Alaya-mjndna  in  Chinese  by  Wn-mo-shih,  "never 
disappearing  mind",  "never  lost  mind";  while  Alaya,  on  the  other  hand  as 
translated  by  Hiouen  Tsang,  means  'Store  house'  or  '  Repository'.  Ahiya- 

viiiidna   has    a   twofold    significance,  viz:    (1)  enlig-ht- 
The   twofold    sijfnifi- 
canceofAlaya-vij'nana.      enment3    and    (2)    non-enlightenment4.     One    side  of 

it  is  pure,  bright  or  true,  while  the  other  side  is  dirty,  dark  or  false. 
But  we,  on  this  subject,  must  take  care  that  Alaya-vijndna  of 
Asvaghosha's  school  includes  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  viz  :  relative 

1     "Mahayana-sutra-alankara".     Sanskrit    Text,     Chap.    9th.  Karika  55.     And  Chinese 
Translation,     Chap.  10th.  Karika  49. 

Mr.  Richard  translated  the  word  'Alaya-vijn&na'  by  the  'natural  state  of  man'. 
This  shows  apparently  that  he  and  even  his  Chinese  assistant  were  quite  ignorant  of 
Buddhist  philosophy. 

3  Sanskrit:  Bndflhi,   Japanese:  KaT\ti,         *   Sanskrit:  Nirbudrfhi.    Japanese:   Fu-Kakit, 
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(par  at  ant  ni)   and     absolute   (pariwshpanna]  ;  while    Alaya-vijfiana  of   the 
Yogacara  school  simply  indicates  relative  knowledge  (paratantra). 

Thus  that  which  leads  us  to  the  realm  of  enlightenment  or  Nirvana  is 
Alaya-vijftdna,  and  that  which  makes  us  wander  about  and  lose 
ourselves  in  the  illusory  world  or  Samsdra  is  also  Alaya-vijndna. 

Enlightenment  is  divided  into  two  parts  'a  priori'^  and  'a  posteriori'*. 
The  'a  posteriori'  enlightenment  is  further  sub-divided  into  two,  'not 
Division  and  subdivi-  perfect'  and  'perfect',  of  which  the  'not-perfect' 
ment'.  ^  'Enlighten"  enlightenment  has  three  branches,  viz  :  the  'enlighten 
ment  of  the  ordinary  (average)  man',  'approximate  enlightenment'  and 
'apparent  enlightenment'.  The  'a  priori'  enlightenment  is  sub-divided  into 
two,  viz:  'enlightenment  a  priori  implicated  in  the  domain  of  defilement  or 
relativity'  and  'pure  enlightenment  a  priori'.  Of  these  the  former  has  two 
branches,  viz:  'pure  wisdom'  and  'incomprehensible  activity';  and  the  latter 
four,  vis  :  bright  mirrors  (1)  of  trueness  as  nagation,  (2)  perfumed  by  the 
causes,  (3)  free  from  hindrance  and  (4-)  perfumed  by  conditions.3 

By  'a  posteriori'  enlightenment  is  meant  our  empirical  knowledge.  That 
is  to  say,  we  can  recognise  a  light  in  the  dark  and  illusory  world  through 
experience  and  practice,  and  can  increase  the  light  gradually  till  the  dark 
world  is  full  of  brightness.  For  instance,  when  we  are  walking  on  a 
lonely  road,  in  a  dark  night,  with  an  undefined  fear  pervading  us,  we  may 
take  a  stake  for  a  spectre.  We  imagine  that  the  stake  is  possessed  of  eyes 
and  a  nose,  and  that  it  is  moving.  However,  when  we  regard  it  carefully 
we  find  that  it  is  not  moving.  This  state  of  our  mind  may  be  compared  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  ordinary  man.  Next  we  find  that  it  has  neither 
eyes  or  nose ;  then  we  reach  a  stage  which  corresponds  to  'approximate 
enlightenment'.  Lastly  we  come  to  find  that  it  is  not  a  spectre,  but  only  a 
stake, — a  state  of  mind  parallel  to  'enlightenment  in  appearance'.  The 
mental  state  consequent  on  the  removal  of  all  feelings  of  fear  which  is 
the  'root  of  illusion'  is  called  "perfect  enlightenment".  And  when  the 

1   Jap:  Hon-kaku.  "   Jap:   Slii-kaktt. 

3     Jap:    (1)     Nyo-jitsii-l-A-'klf!;    (2)   Ii>*k«»-jU1-ki?>;   (3)    llfi-.-ihtitxii-ri-kifi  ;     (4)   Yen-kitii. 
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darkness  of  our  mind  is  dispersed  by  the  light  of  knowledge,  the  mind 
will  be  full  of  brightness.  ' A  posteriori'  enlightenment  merges  into  'a 
priori' — the  former  becomes  the  latter — and  we  reaeh  a  state  called  'oneness 
of  a  posteriori  and  of  a  priori.' 

By  'enlightenment  a  priori'  implicated  in  the  domain  of  defilement  or 
relativity  we  represent  the  illusory  side  of  a  priori  ;  while  by  pure  enlight 
enment  we  indicate  a  mental  state  free  from  ignorance,  when  Klesa,  darkness 
or  illusion  has  been  rooted  out  by  the  internal  power  of  Suchness  and  the 
external  powers  of  the  doctrine. 

When  there  is  wind,  there  are  waves ;  and  when  the  wind  ceases  to  blow 
the  waves  gradually  subside.  Our  mind  is  agitated  by  the  wind  of  ignorance 
and  loses  its  balance ;  it  becomes  peaceful  and  calm  when  ignorance  is 
rooted  out.  This  peaceful  state  of  our  mind  is  technically  termed  "pure 
wisdom".  The  next  stage  is,  when  the  peaceful  mind  acts  and  perceives 
everything  rightly,  "incomprehensible  activity".  So  much  for  our  explanation 
of  the  'enlightenment  side'  of  Alaya-vijndna.  We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
'non-enlightenment  aspect'  of  Alaya-vijndna. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Alaya-vijndiia  has  two  different  aspects, 
The  non-enlighten-  'enlightenment/  and  'non-enlightenment/  Truth  is 

tnent  aspect  of    Alaya- 

vijn&na.  only    one    and    universal,    as    the    water  of   the  great 

ocean  has  but  one  taste.  But  if  we  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  oneness  of 
the  totality  of  things,  we  are  afflicted  with  'non-enlightenment'  or  ignorance. 
Thus  Asvaghosha  says  :  "  When  the  oneness  of  the  totality  of  things  (the 
universality  of  the  universe)  is  not  recognised,  then  ignorance  and  particu 
larities  ensue,  and  thus  all  phases  of  the  defiled  mind  are  developed." 

Non-enlightenment  has  two  aspects,  'Root'1  and  'Branch.'2  The  former 
implies  ignorance  about  enlightenment  itself.  One  who  strays  on  does  not 
know  which  is  east  or  which  is  west.  And  with  this  defective  knowledge, 
or  rather  ignorance  of  the  true  direction,  he  continues  to  regard  as  the  east 
what,  in  reality,  is  not  the  'east,'  and  pursues  his  way  with  this  misconcep 
tion;  he  shall  be  involving  himself  in  what  is  termed  'Branch  lion-enlighten- 


1  Jap  :  Konpon-'fulaltrt.  z   Jap: 
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ment/  The  root  is  the  ignorance  itself,  and  the  branch  is  the  determination 
to  persist  in  that  iguorancs ;  the  root  is  sometimes  called  the  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  Suchness;  the  branch,  the  ignorance  which  makes  us  cling 
to  the  illusory  existence.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  non-enlightenment  in  this 
school.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain 


'  It  /tat  is  ignorance'. 

The  fundamental  idea  and  object  of  Buddhism  as  well  as  of  the  other  sys- 

The    signification  of      terns  of  Hindu  philosophy    is    fto    disperse    the    clouds 
the   word    'Avidyfr   in 
Hindu  systems.  of  ignorance  (  ai-idya  )     in    order    to    make  the  moon 

of  enlightenment  shine  out  in  her  full  glory. 

Ignorance,  according  to  Hindu  scholars,  does  not  mean  the  absence  of 
knowledge,  but  erroneous  apprehension  or  misconception.  Thus  we  find  in 
Amarakosa  and  Haima-kosa  that  — 


:  i"  or  "^f^niwcsr^  i 


"The  synonym  of  ajnana  and  avid  y  a  is  aham-mati" 
Yacaspati  Misra  says  in  "Tattva-kaunmdi"  :  — 


"  Wrong    notion    is    ignorance,    nescience,   which    is  a   property    of   the 
intellect."      In  like  manner,  says  Vijnana  Bikshu  in  his  Sankhya-joravacana- 


"  And,  for  this  very  reason,  nescience  is  not  a  negation,  but  a  distinct 
sort  of  consciousness,  opposed  to  true  science.  Thus  it  has  been  laboriously 
established,  in  the  yoga-bhdshya,  by  the  divine  Vyasa."  The  author  of 
the  Nyaya-sutra-vritti  also  says  :  — 


:  i" 
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"  Wrong-  notion,  equivalent  to  which  is  false  apprehension,  is  incorrect 
conviction."  The  Yedantins  hold  ignorance  to  have  a  verity  for  its  object  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  characteristic  of  mistake  :  for  mistake  is  cognition  whose 

o 

object  is  a  falsity;  as,  for  instance,  the  cognition  of  nacrine  silver.  But 
ignorance,  they  teach,  has  verity  i.e.  pure  Brahma,  for  its  object.  The 
Samkshepa-oariraka  says  :  — 


fa  qy^vrRfat  fafwnrfalTTT^  %wr 


"  The  impartite  intellect  alone  is  subject  and  object  of  ignorance/'  They 
declare  that  ignorance  of  which  the  object  is  Brahma,  is  the  cause  of  this 
world,  a  false  thing  ;  and  so,  that  ignorance  whose  object  is  nacre,  is  the 
cause  of  false  silver.  It  appears,  then,  that  ignorance,  since  verity  is  its 
object,  is  the  absence  of  apprehension  of  the  veritable.  This  absence  of 
apprehension  is  the  power  of  concealment  which  the  Vednntins  ascribe  to 
ignorance,  that  is  to  say,  its  faculty  of  binding  verity.  The  Ve&dnta-sdra 
says  :— 


i  tu«H«<*l 


"This  Ignorance  has  two  powers,  namely,  that  of  (#)  concealment 
(dvarana),  and  of  (#)  projection  (vikshepa).  As  even  a  small  cloud,  by 
obstructing  the  path  of  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  hides  the  sun's  disc  which 
extends  over  many  leagues,  such  also  is  the  concealing  power  of  Ignorance 
which,  though  finite,  by  obstructing  the  mind  of  the  observer,  hides  as  it 
were  the  soul  which  is  infinite  and  not  subject  to  worldly  vicissitude.  Thus 
it  is  said  :  —  " 


"  As   the    very    stupid    man,  whose  eye  is  covered  by  cloud,  thinks    that 
the  sun  is  covered  by  a   cloud    and  void  of  radiance,  so  that  (soul)  which,  in 
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the    sight   of   the   stupid,  is,  as   it    were    bound,  that,  in  the  shape  of  the 
eternal  understanding,  am  I  myself." 


"  The  power  of  projection  is  such  that  just  as  ignorance  regarding  a 
rope  produces,  by  its  own  power  on  the  rope  envelope!  by  it,  (the  appear 
ance  of)  a  snake  or  the  like,  so  (this  protective)  ignorance,  by  its  own  power, 
raises  up  on  the  soul  enveloped  by  it  (the  appearance  of)  a  world,  ether, 
etc.,  (and  thus  the  thinker  mistakes  himself  for  a  mere  mortal,  as  he 
mistook  the  rope  for  a  snake.  Thus  it  is  said  :  —  ". 


"  The  protective  power  can  create  the  world,  beginning  with   the  subtile 
body,  and  ending  with  the  whole  external  universe." 

By  ignorance,  Buddhism   understands   the  assertion  of  self,  which  is  the 

root   of  all    evils    and    miseries.       Self   or    self-will  is 
Egoism     and    Igno- 

taiitamount   to    ignorance,    because   it   is   blind  to  the 

truth  that  the  world  has  only  a  relative  existence,  that  self  separated  from 
other  similar  selves  is  non-existent  non-reality,  and  that  individuals  acquire 
their  reality  in  proportion  as  they  penetrate  into  the  foundation  of  existence. 
A  man  who  is  self-assertive  pushes  himself  forward,  without  any  considera 
tion  for  the  welfare  of  his  brother  creatures  :  he  congratulates  himself  when 

'  O 

he  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  self  aggrandisement,  but  unfortunately  fails  to 
perceive  that  his  success  is  the  sure  road  to  final  destruction.  For  self- 
assertion  raally  means  self-annihilation  acsording,  not  only  to  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  but  also  to  European  ethics  and  the  modern  medical  science. 
The  study  of  insanity  in  lunatic  asylums  has  shown  that  most  forms  of 
madness  involve,  and  in  fact  proceed  from,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  self  —  • 
megalomania  —  the  patient  brooding  over  the  idea  that  he  is  some  great 
personage,  —  "  Napoleon  "  or  "  Jesus  Christ  "  or  "  God  Almighty  "  (in  the 
worst  cas?s  of  religious  mania). 
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When  the  ignorance  of  self-assertion  is  eradicated,  the  enlightenment 
of  universal  love  and  kindness  takes  its  place  ;  arrogance,  pigheadedness  or 

obstinacy,  and  relentlessness  which  characterise  egoistic 
Ignorance   and    En 
lightenment  are  one.         tendencies    are    all    transformed    into    desirable  virtues 

and  are  made  subservient  to  the  general  welfare  of  humanity.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  conclude  that  ignorance  departs  when  enlightenment  is 
ushered  in;  for,  as  we  have  shown  above,  ignorance  itself  is  turned  into 
enlightenment.  In  other  words,  self-will  is  not  annihilated  to  make  room 

~  ' 

for  divine  will,  but  self-will  itself  assumes  divinity,  just  as  old  paper  or 
rags  and  waste  product  themselves  are  changed  into  pure  and  white  paper. 
This  ignorance  and  enlightenment  are  not  fundamentally  different  or 
diametrically  opposed,  though  they  are  regarded  as  two  entirely  different 
things  according  to  popular  conception.  They  are  one  in  their  essence. 
We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  this  doctrine  if  we  refer  to 
the  following  extract  from  the  "  Sutra  on  the  doctrine  of  neither  increas 
ing  nor  decreasing "  translated  into  Chinese  by  Bodhiruci  who  wi*s  one 
of  the  most  learned  monks  among  the  Indian  Buddhists  of  the  7th  cen 
tury  A.  D. 

"  The  realm  of  Buddha  (the  divine  world,  Nirvana-world  full  of  en 
lightenment  )  never  increases,  and  the  world  of  all  living  beings  (igno 
rance,  Samsara)  never  decreases,  though  all  the  living  beings  may  attain 
to  Buddhahood  at  the  same  time."  J  Yoka-Daishi,  the  most  famous 
Buddhist  poet  in  China  says,  in  his  beautiful  work  entitled  "  The  song  of 
realising  the  Holy  Path  or  Buddhahood"2  : — 

"  The    essential    nature    of   ignorance    is  identical    with  that  of  Buddha. 

The   transitory   and   changeable   bodv    (  of    ours  )    is 
Saying  of  Yoka-daishi. 

not    separated   from    (the    eternal    and    unchangeable) 
Dharma-Kclya," 

A  fire  has  the  capacity  for  both  good  and  evil  :  it  may  destroy  build 
ings,  or  it  may  cook  our  food.  A  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  villain  can 
destroy  life,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  it  serves  as  a  saviour.  Ignorance 
becomes  enlightenment,  and  self-will  divine  will,  when  one  attains  Nirvana, 


1  Nanjio's  cat.  No.  524.  "  Japanese  :  "Sho-do-ki  ." 
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the  consummation  of  Buddhism.  When  we  locate  the  final  abode  of 
the  seeming  ego-soul,  we  discover  the  fount  of  divine  will.  Asvaghosha 
says : — 

"  On  account  of  the  human  mind  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
oneness  of  the  totality  of  things  (  dharmadhdtu),  the  mind  is  not  in 
accordance  with  (is  aloof  from)  the  Truth  or  Reality  ;  and  then  delusion  (or 
subjectivity)  ensues  ;  this  is  called  ignorance  or  aridi/a."*  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine  the 

"THEORY  OF  IMPRESSION  OR  PERFUMING". 

There  are  two    aspects   of   the    phenomenology    of  Buddhist  philosophy. 

Pravritti  and    Niv-       °ne  is    calle(1'  in  the    Buddhist-Sanskrit  phraseology, 
rittl-  'pmrritti*      or       'wandering       about'       or      circling 

towards,2  and  the  other  'Nivritti'  or  'returning  to'  or  circling  away.3 
The  fir*t  indicates  the  reasons  due  to  which  we  wander  about  in  Samsdra, 
while  the  second  points  out  the  path  by  which  we  can  attain  Nirvana,  and 
return  to  our  essential  nature  or  eternal  home.  Using  the  technical  terms 
employed  in  Asvaghosha' s  philosophy,  one  is  called  'impression'  or  'per 
fuming'  of  defilement,  and  the  other  that  of  purity.  Asvaghosha  explains 
'perfuming'  or  'impression'  thus  : — 

"  When  we  say  '  perfuming '  we  mean  that    while    our    worldly    clothes 

(ciz:    those    that  we  wear)  have  no  odour  of  their  own 
Explanation   of    Im 
pression.'  neither    offensive  nor    agreeable,    they  acquire    one    or 

the  other  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  they 
are  perfumed". 

"  Now  Suchness  is  a  pure  Dh  trma  free  from  defilement.  It  acquires, 
however,  the  quality  of  defilement  owing  to  the  pefuming  power  of  ignorance. 
Ignorance,  on  the  other  hand,  has  nothing  to  do  with  purity.  We,  never 
theless,  speak  of  its  being  able  to  do  the  work  of  purity,  because  it,  in  its 
turn,  is  perfumed  and  partly  purified  by  Suehness".4 

1  I  have  rendered  from  Paramartha's  Chinese  version. 

2  Japanese:  Ru-ten  (mon).  *  Japanese  :  Gen-metsn  (mon), 
4   Suzuki's  English  version  of  "Awakeing  of  Faith",  pp.  84 — So. 
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We  shall  now  learn  how  defiled  things  (not  of  one  nature  but  adultera 
ted)  are  constantly  being  produced  (how  things  are  constantly  getting 
denied  with  different  attributes)  by  perfuming.  At  first  ignorance 
perfumes  Suchness  and  gives  rise  to  subjectivity.  I  mean  by  this  that 
ignorance  impresses  Suchness,  sets  its  stamp  on  it,  adulterates  it,  and  causes 
its  defilement;  ignorance  imparts  some  of  its  nature  to  Suchness;  that  is,  it 
imparts  some  attributes  due  to  its  own  nature  to  Suchness,  and  it  affects  with 
its  own  characteristics  the  purity  of  it.  Subjectivity,  in  its  turn, 
perfumes  ignorance,  and  produces  an  external  world  of  subjectivity.  By 
reflex  action,  this  external  world  created  by  subjectivity  perfumes  subject 
ivity  itself,  and  gives  rise  to  attachment.  The  following  diagram  may  help 
us  to  make  this  clear. 


Impression  of  Ignorance.1 


External  world 
of  subjectivity. 


Impression  of  Subjectivity.2  J> — Klesa-Kanna-Dulil'lia. 


Subjectivity. 

)>   Impression  of  external  world 

Attachment. 


)f   subjectivity. 3      J 


The    impressing  or  perfuming  powers  of  ignorance,  subjectivity,  and  the 

external    world   of    subjectivity    are    divided  into  two, 
The  division  of  'Igno 
rance',      'subjectivity'      mz:-(\)    Root    and    (2)  Branch.     Of  the  first  the  root 
and    of    the   'external 
world  of  subjectivity.       js   technically  termed  the  "f  undamental  impression"  or 

"perfuming",4    and   the   branch    is    called  the  "impression  of  intellect   and 
affection".5     Of   the    second,    the    one    is  the  'power  which  strengthens  the 


1   Jap :  Mumyo-kunjiu. 
3  Jap:  Mokyoycti-kunji'A. 


2  Jap  •.Mdshin-kunji'A. 
*  Jap  :  Konpon-kunjitt. 
Jap:  Ken-a!-kinijiu. 
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fundamental  consciousness  of  activity', L  and  the  other,  the  "power  which 
strengthens  the  consciousness  which  particularises."2  Of  the  third,  one 
"strengthens  particularisation" 3  and  the  other,  "attachment".4  In  this 
manner  we  a.re  constantly  producing  (evolving)  the  illusory  world  and  are 
fated  to  wander  about  in  the  Samsara.  So  much  for  the  "gate  of  wandering 
about"  (pravritti)  in  birth  and  death.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  "gate  of 
returning  to"  <>u*  'flowery'  'and  primary  abode. 

We    have  already  mentioned  that  ignorance  perfumes  Suchness  and  that 

Tho   most    profound      Suchness,  in   its    turn,  impresses  ignorance.     It  is  due 

ASvagTosha'g1   Pphilo-      to  tnis    attribute   of  Suchness    that  we  have  the  power 

to    attain"  enlightenment,  and   disperse    the    clouds  of 

ignorajnce. 

Again  while  Suchness  impresses  some  of  its  purity  on  subjectivity, 
this  impressed  subjectivity  gives  its  impression  to  Suchness.  By  belief  in 
and  practice  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  attain  Nirvana.  This  is  the  most 
profound  and  mystical  part  of  Asvaghosha's  philosophy. 

The  process  by  which  subjectivity  impresses  Suchness  is  termed  'internal 
perfuming',  or  Suchness-perfuming,  and  the  reverse  operation  (the  impression 
of  this  purified  subjectivity  on  Suchness)  is  termed  'external'  or  'sub 
jectivity-perfuming'.  The  following  diagram  will  help  to  make  it  clear  : — 

Sitchness.        ~*\ 

/-   Internal  perfuming.  "| 

Sulicclirity.  <(  r-   Attainment  of  Nirvana. 

I  ' 

y  />  External  perfuming.  J 

Suchness,        J 

"External  perfuming"  is  divided  into  the  "perfuming  of  (1)  particularising- 
consciousness3  and  (2)  ego  or  Manas-consciousness".0  It  is  due  to  the 
first  that  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  idealistic  doctrine,  and  that 
we  comprehend  the  external  world  as  a  real  existence.  It  perfumes  Suchness 


1   Jap":   Gosshiki-konpon-kunji-A.  2  Jap:  Zocho-fuiibetnu-jitihiki-kunjiu. 

3  Jap:  Zocho-nen-Jcunjiil.  *   Jap:   Zocho-shu 

5  Jap:  Funbetsujishilfi-kn/njiA,  "  Jap:  I-kunjiti. 
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and  gradually  developes  itself,  and  finally  attains  Nirvana,  lianas- 
consciousness  similarly  advances  towards  Nirvana,  hut  does  not  give  any 
impression  to  Suchness. 

"Internal  perfuming"  is  also  divided  into  (1)  "essence-perfuming"1  and 
(2)  "activity-perfuming."-  Now  every  one  in  this  world  shares  a  part  of  the 
essential  nature  of  Suchness  with  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas.  The  impress 
ion  of  this  essential  nature  on  subjectivity  induces  a  desire  for  Nirvana 
and  an  aversion  for  Samsara.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  essence-perfuming 
only,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  living  beings  can  attain  enlighten 
ment  at  the  same  time.  Every  body,  wise  or  ignorant,  would  enter  Nir 
vana  simultaneously,  and  would  have  equal  powers  of  internal  perfuming 
and  Suchness-impression.  But  such  is  not  the  case  in  this  empirical  world 
of  ours.  For  the  degree  of  each  one's  delusion  varies  with  the  person,  in  spite 
of  the  power,  possessed  by  each  one  in  essence,  of  internal  perfuming,  just 
as  the  defects  of  each  mirror  are  of  different  degrees,  although  all  of  them 
possess  the  power  of  reflection. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  order  to  attain  Nirvana,  to  borrow  assistance 
from  our  spiritual  teacher,  the  Buddha  or  Bodhisattva.  The  power  of 
internal  perfuming  is  the  cause,  but  the  practice  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha 
and  Bodhisatva  is  the  condition  of  attaining  Nirvana.  This  condition  is 
termed  "activity-perfuming"  in  'The  Awakening  of  Faith',  and  is  considered 
from  two  aspects,  universal3  and  individual.4  The  latter  one  is  further 
subdivided  into  proximate  and  ulterior. 

By  the  'proximate  condition'5  is  meant  the  cause  which  takes  effect 
immediately,  and  by  the  'ulterior  condition'6  the  cause  whose  effect  is 
gradual.  Each  of  these,  again,  is  subdivided  into  the  condition  which 
increases  the  root  of  our  merits,  and  the  condition  which  induces  us  to  enter 
into  the  holy  path. 

I  shall  now  explain  these  technical  terms.  Essence-perfuming  -,.is  an 
operation  of  Suchness  itself  which  is  included  in  our  essence  and  acts 
spontaneously. 


1    Jap :  Jitaisb-kunjid.  -   Jap  :   Yo-kunjiil. 

*  Jap:  By6d6-yen.  4   Jap:  Shabettiu-yen. 

''  Jap:  Kin-yen.  e   Jap:    Yen-yen. 
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Activity-perf uniing  is  that  quality  iu  the  attributes  of  Suchncss  which 
assists  us  in  the  attainment  of  Nirvana.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  shape 
of  Buddhas  and  Bolhisittvas,  and  is  divided  into  universal  and  individual 
conditions. 

fii'tivtiitfil  coii'litioii  implies  an  active  form  of  the  deep  compassion 
(mahakarna)  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas.  All  things  from  the 
first  aspiration  to  the  time  when  they  attain  Buddhahood,  are  sheltered 
under  the  guardianship  of  all  Buddhas  and  Boddhisattvas  who  take  the 
form  of  their  parents,  servants,  friends  or  enemies,  and  assist  in  attaining 
Nirvana.  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  teach  all  living  beings  and  assist 
them  in  attaining  Nirvana,  sometimes  with  the  four  methods  of  enter 
tainment,1  sometimes  with  the  six  pdramitds*  or  in  any  other  method, 
and  make  the  stock  of  the  merits  of  all  living  beings  increase. 

P>-ox;m'ite  condition,  is  the  condition  due  to  which  some  people  are  led 
to  (attain)  Buddhahood  without  any  delay,  because  of  their  intellectual 
power  b*eing  fully  developed,  and  other  conditions  satisfied. 

Ulterior  condition  is  the  condition  due  to  which  some  people  can  attain 
the  highest  place  only  after  subjection  to  long  training,  because  of 
their  intellectual  powers  not  being  fully  developed  and  other  conditions 
satisfied. 

Uiuverxal  c:)u<l>fion  signifies  thj  universal  compassion  and  wisdom  of 
Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas,  through  which  they  desire  to  effect  the  emancipa 
tion  of  all  living  beings  universally.  It  pervades  and  affects  all  beings,  just 
as  the  moon  shines  equally  on  a  splendid  palace  or  on  a  poor  cottage. 

Such  is,  in  outline,  the  philosophical  side  of  the  Bhutatathata  pheno 
menology. 

1   The  four  methods  of  entertainment  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  D&na  or  Charity  (Jap:  Fuse.) 

(b)  Priyavacana  or  Loving  speech.  (Jap:  Ai-go.) 

(c)  Arthdkriya  or  Benefiting  deeds.  (Jap:  Ri-gijo). 

(d)  Sani&n&rthata  or  Sharing  with  others.  (Jap  :I)o-ji.) 

9  The  six  kinds  of  perfection  : — • 

(a)  D&na. 

(b)  Kila  or  Morality.  (Jap  :  Ji-kni.) 

(c)  KshAnti  or   Patience.  (Jap  :  Ninniku.). 

(d)  Virya  or  Diligence.  (Jap  :  Shfijin.) 

(c)     Dhy&na  or  Contemplation.  (Jap  :  Zenji<">.) 
(/)     Prajna  or  Wisdom.  (Jap  :  Chiijc.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TIEN-TAI  SCHOOL1. 

The  fundamental    thoughts  of   the  Mahayana    School  consist  of  the  idea 
of  identity   between  the    real  and  unreal.     To  speak  in 

The  fundamental  idea 

of  the  Buddhist  Onto-  more  philosophical  terms,  it  professes  to  maintain 
logy. 

that   the  phenomenal    and  noumenal  are  the  same  and 

identical.  Asvaghosha,  in  his  "Awakening  of  Faith",  illustrates  the  idea 
with  an  example  of  the  water  and  waves  :  the  water  is  real  and  the  waves 
unreal.  But  as  the  water  does  not  exist  separately  from  the  waves,  and  the 
waves  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  water,  so  the  noumenon  does  not  exist 
separately  from  the  phenomena  and  the  phenomena  do  not  exist  apart  from 
the  noumenon.  This  doctrine  is  explained  more  clearly  by  Chi-che-ta-shih2, 
the  founder  of  the  Tien-tai  school.  c 

The  Tien-tai  school  has,  for  its  basis,  the  canons  of  the  "Saddharma 
Punrjarika"  or  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good  law"3.  Chi-che-ta-shih  studied 
carefully  the  Madhyamika-Sastra  of  Nagarjuna  whence,  as  is  clear  from  the 
following  Karika,  he  got  some  hints  to  found  his  own  doctrine. 

"Things  which  are  produced  by  causes  and  conditions,  we  say  to  be  all 
Emptiness  ;  they  may  also  be  given  the  name  of  Conventionality.  Further 
they  may  be  said  to  contain  the  import  of  the  middle  path" 

But  it  should    be  carefully    observed  in    what  light  Chi-che-ta-shih  took 

l/  C> 

the    three    principles    involved    in     the     passage.     He 

The  three   principles 

of  this  school.  found    these    three    principles — emptiness    (Sunyatd*}, 

conventionality  (Prajfoapti6)  and  middle  path  (MadhyamdP)  as  the  real 
means  for  the  observation  of  Truth.  These  principles,  according  to  this 
school,  have  an  inseparable  connection  with  each  other  and  are  not  isolated. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Chi-che-ta-shih  called  his  own  principle  the  "Con- 


1  Japanese :  Tendai.  -  Japanese  :  Chisha  Daishi. 

3  Jap  :  Hokke-kyt.  Or  more  fully  "My6~hd'ren-ge*kyd."        '   Chinese  :  Kung.     Jup  :  KA. 
5   Chinese:  Kai>     Jap  :  Ke  or  Ge.  °   Chinese:   Chung     Jap:   Ch&. 
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cordant  tri-satyas 1 ",   while   he    rejected   that  of  the  Yogacara  school  as  the 
"Discordant  tri-satyas" 2 . 

But,  before  we  treat    of  these   three  principles,    we   have  to   learn    what 

The  classification  of      is   known     as    the     classification     of     the      Buddha's 

the     Buddha's     teach-  .  .  .       ,       „,  .     ,       ,A     ,  .,       ,     ,,         .,, 

jn^s  teachings   m   this    school     Chi-che-ta-shih   dealt   with 

the  question  from  three  points  of  view,  viz  : 

(1)  The  Periodical  ; 

(2)  The  Theoretical;3   and 

(3)  The  Practical.4 

By  the   periodical  classification,  we  are  to  mean  the  series  of   preachings 

of  the    Blessed    One  in    order  of   the    periods   of  their 
The  periodical  classi 
fication,  delivery.        Chi-che-ta-shih     divided    them    into     five, 

viz  : — 

(i)  The  Avatamsaka5  (Sutra). 

••   (ii)  The  Agama6  (Sutra), 

(iii)  The  Vaipulya7    (Sutra), 

(iv)  The  Prajnaparamita8  (Sutra)  and 

(v)  The  Sadharmapunfjarika  and  Nirvana9  (Sutra). 

In  the  first  period  of  his  life,  the  Buddha  preached  the  Avatamsaka 
Sutra  which  contains  the  most  profound  doctrine  of  Mahayanism.  Accord 
ing  to  a  tradition,  this  Sutra  was  preached  by  the  Lord  Buddha  for  three 
weeks  soon  after  he  had  attained  enlightenment.  In  the  second  period,  as 
Chi-che-ta-shih  says,  the  Buddha  preached  the  Agama  Sutra  for  twelve  years, 
at  Saranat  near  Benares  City.  In  the  third  period,  the  Tathagata  preached 
both  the  Hinayana  and  Mahayana  Sutras  for  eight  years.  According  to 
the  orthodox  opinion  of  the  Tendai  school,  some  canons  of  Mahayanism, 
namely,  the  Vimalakirti  Sutra, J  °  the  Svarnaprabhasa  Sutra11  and  the 

Lanka Vatara  Sutra,  etc.,  were  preached  by  the   Blessed    One  in  this   period. 

In    the    fourth  period,  according  to  Chi-che-ta-shih,  the  Tathagata  preached 

1   Jap  :  Yen-y&-no-santai.  -  Jap  :  Kakureki-no-santai.  3  Jap  :  Ke-h6. 

4   Jap  :  Ke-gi.  5  Jap  :  Kegon.  6  Jap  :  Agon. 

7  Jap  :  Hodo.  s  Jap  :  Hannya.  9  Jap :  Hokke  Nehan. 

10   Jap:  Yni-ma-l-ijo.  ll  Jpa  :  Kon-ko-myfi-kyn. 
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for  twenty-two  years  the  PrajnaparamitH  Sutras  which  belong  to  the  so- 
called  "partially  developed  Mahayanism".  Lastly,  the  Lord  Buddha 
preached  the  Saddharma-Pundarika  Sutra  and  the  Maha-Nirvdna  Sutra 
for  eight  years.  According  to  the  Tendai  School,  the  highest  and  the 
most  developed  doctrines  were  preached  by  the  Tathagata  in  this  period  of 
his  life. 

The    Theoretical     classification    indicates     an    order   from    shallowness 
to   deepness    or  from  imperfection  to  pefection.     Here 

The  Theoretical  class 
ification.  Chi-che-ta-shih  made  four  divisions  of  the  Tathagata's 

Teachings,     viz : 

(1)  Collection*  (or  the  Tripitakas  of  Hinayanism), 

(2)  Common1*   (or    ordinary    doctrines  found  both  in  the  Hinayana 
and  a  part  of  the  Mahay  ana), 

(3)  Distinction*     (or    extraordinary  doctrines  for  the  Bodhisattvas 
only),  and 

(4)  Perfection*   (or    the  doctrines    of    identity    between     Buddha 
and  all  living  beings)    which  contains  the  main  doctrine  of   the 
Tendai  school. 

The  Practical  classification  has    reference    to    the    teachings    of    Buddha 

according  to  the  methods  which  he  employed  for  teach- 
The  Practical   classi 
fication.  jng,  different  classes  of  people    with   different    intellec 
tual  powers.     Chi-che-ta-shih  made  them  four-fold  : 

(1)  The  Sudden,5 

(2)  The  Gradual/ 

(3)  The  Secret7,  and 

(4)  The  Indeterminate/ 

By  the  "  Sudden  "  is  to  be  meant  an  instructive  method  by  which  the 
Blessed  One  led  people  to  the  world  of  enlightenment  suddenly,  that  is, 
without  imparting  any  preparatory  instruction.  The  Avatamsaka  Sutra, 
is  said  to  fall  under  this  category. 

1   Jap :  Zd-A-yo.          a   Jap  :   Tsti-gyfi.          3   Jap  :   BcMyo.  *  Jap  :  Yen-gy6. 

*   Jap  :   7V<M-fr?/o.       "   -lap  :  Zcn-l-yfi.  '        '   Jap  :   Himitsn-kyf<.  *   Jap  :   Fii-jiA-Jcyf-. 
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By  the  'Gradual'  is  to  be  meant  a  method  which  is  employed  to  make 
the  people  open  their  mind's  eye  gradually,  that  is,  with  aids  of  various 
kinds  of  preparatory  instruction,  and  at  last,  develops  their  insight  tho 
roughly.  According  to  the  Tendai  school,  the  doctrine  of  the  Agama  Sutra, 
the  Vaipulya  Sutra  and  the  Prajnaparamita  Siitra  are  of  this  category. 

By  the  'Secret'  is  to  be  meant  the  method  by  which  the  Buddha  taught 
a  special  class  of  people  who  were  notable  to  hear  and  understand  his  teaching 
in  public. 

And  lastly,  the  'Indeterminate'  shows  that  some  of  the  Buddha's 
teachings  are  very  wide  and  lofty  in  their  import,  so  that  his  disciples 
understood  them  in  different  senses  as  the  different  degrees  of  their  intellec 
tual  power  permitted. 


THE  THREE  PRINCIPLES1. 

(1)   The  Principle  of  Emptiness'1  :  All   things   are   emptiness   when   we 
Explanation    of  the      observe  them    from    the   standpoint    of   transcendental 

principle     of      Empti-  . 

ness.  truth ;  for  they  are  products   or  causes    and  conditions. 

Emptiness  or  Sdnyata  never  means  'nothingness' ;  but  it  means  "the  unrea 
lity  of  the  phenomenal  world".  Or  more  properly  speaking,  it  simply 
means  "Not"  like  the  it  is  not  so  of  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishada.  In 
other  words,  the  different  imaginations  and  observations  of  men  who  cannot 
see  through  tne  true  nature  of  things,  are  far  away  from  the  Truth ;  for  the 
realm  of  Truth  is  beyond  our  conventional  or  relative  knowledge.  We  can 
not  even  say  that  "It  is" ;  because  everything  that  exists  pre-supposes  that 
which  does  not  exist ;  existence  and  non-existence  are  relative  terms  as  much 

'   Japanese1:   Snn-Tai.  -  Japanese :  K-fi-tni. 
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as  the  subject  and  the  object,  'I'  and  "He",  mind  and  matter,  this  and  that, 
one  and  many,  and  the  like.  "It  is  not  so",  therefore,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  our  inperfect  human  tongue  can  express  the  Truth.  Hence  the  ."prin 
ciple  of  emptiness"  is  established  in  order  to  dispel  the  imaginations  of  vtftgar 
minds  and  to  rectify  our  defective  views  about  the  universe  and  human  life. 
In  short,  this  principle  is  a  negative  method  that  enables  men  to  get  rid  of 
their  delusions. 

(2)   The  Principle  of  Conventionality rl  :  The    mountains  soar   high  up  in 
Explanation    of   the      the  air,  the  water  flows  in  the    river,    stars    adorn    the 
tionality.  §ky,  the    flowers    beautify    the    earth  :  all    these   have 

distinctive  existences.  These  existences,  however,  are  not  real,  but  are  only 
conventional.  In  other  words,  they  are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  causation ; 
they  could  not  have  their  respective  existences  without  causes  and  conditions. 
This  law  of  causation  is  technically  called  "the  principle  of  conventionality" 
in  the  Tendai  school.  And  the  'law  of  causation',  according  to  this  school, 
is  nothing  but  an  active  principle  of  the  Truth  or  Eeality ;  hence  individual 
existences  in  the  universe  are  not  independent  manifestations  apart  from  the 
Reality. 

(3)   The  Principle  of  Middle  Path2  :  This  is  established  in  order  to  explain 
Explanation   of    the     the  relation  between  the  above   two  principles.     Truth 

Principle    of     Middle- 

path.  seems   like    a    white   paper  when  we  look  upon  it  from 

the  stand  point  of  the  first  principle,  'emptiness',  while  it  seems  like  a  colour 
ed  paper  when  we  look  upon  it  from  the  stand  point  of  the  second,  'conven 
tionality'.  Under  these  circumstances,  Truth  is  threatened  to  be  divisible. 
As  it  has  already'  been  pointed  out,  all  things  have  existence  on  account 
of  cause  and  condition,  and  their  existence  is  impossible  without  the  law  of 
causation.  Therefore  they  may  be  called  "either  existence  or  sunyatd,"  and 
"neither  existence  nor  silnyatd"  This  is  the  middle  path  which  forms  the 
fundamental  world-view  of  the  Tendai  school.  When  we  loot:  upor  pheno 
mena  from  the  stand-point  of  the  principle  of  the  middle  path,all  of  them 
are  manifestation  of  the  Truth.  In  other  words,  we  must  discover  the  truth 
even  in  the  insignificant  blade  of  grass  or  the  minute  dust,as  their  existence 


1  Japanese:  Ke-tai,  2  Jap:  CM-tai. 
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is  not  meaningless.  We  must  not,  therefore,  forget  that  in  every  phenomenon 
or  individual  we  may  recognize  the  light  of  Truth.  Or  more  Buddhistically 
speaking,  we  should  comprehend  that  the  mountains  which  sour  high  up  in 
the  air,  the  water  which  flows  in  the  stream,  the  stars  that  adorn  the  sky  or 
the  flowers  which  decorate  the  earth,  are  all  manifestations  of  the  supreme 
reality ;  therefore,  we  may  enjoy  the  enchanting  views  of  the  realm  of  Truth 
through  their  manifestation.  Nay,  the  phenomena  themselves  are  revealing 
to  us  the  teachings  of  Tathagata,  as  the  great  German  poet,  Goethe,  said : — 
"The  highest  would  be  to  understand  that  all  facts  are  themselves  theory. 
The  azure  colom1  of  the  sky  recalls  to  us  the  fundamental  law  of  chromatics. 
We  must  not  seek  anything  behind  phenomena ;  for  they  themselves  are  our 
lessons. " l 

Truth  js  thus  considered  in  this  school  from  three  points  of   view  :  nega- 
Iu   what    sense   the.     tive  (siiiiyato),  positive  (conventional)  and  the  intermedi- 

thrue     principles     are 

concordant  ?  ate,  (Middle  Pal/i).  These  three  principles  are  not,  how 

ever,  isolated  from  one  another  but  are  inseparable;  or  more  properly  speak 
ing,  they  are  perfectly  concordant ;  because  when  we  think  of  the  negative 
principle,  the  positive,  as  also  the  middle,  are  considered  therewith,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  not  allowable,  therefore,  to  make  any  distinct  demarcation  with 
regard  to  these  three  principles. 

So  much  for  the  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  Three   Principles  in  the  Tendai 
School.     We  must  now  proceed  to  the  theory — 


"THAT  THREE  THOUSAND  DHlTUS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  OR 
IDENTICAL  WITH  ONE  THOUGHT." 

But,  before  entering  into  the  import  of   the    theory,    I  must   stop   for  a 

Explanation    of  the      while  to  explain  what  are    the    ten    'Dliatus'    and    the 
three  thousand  worlds. 

ten   characteristics  of  things.     The  ten  Dhatus  are  the 

six  kinds  of  existence    namely,    Hell,    Pretas,    Beasts,    Demons,    Man,    and 
Heaven,  and  the  four  kinds  of  sages  namely,  the   Sravaka,  Paatyrka- Buddha, 

1    Ur.  Paul    Cars,    "Buddhism    and    its    Christian  Critics,"  P.   99, 
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Bodhisattva  and  Buddha.  Each  of  these  ten  Dhatus,  according  to  this  school, 
possesses  ten  characteristics  which  are  : — (1)  Yat-lahhana^  (form) ;  (2) 
Yat-8ralMra.m*  (essential  nature) ;  (3)  Yat-blidvatd*  (substance) ;  (4)  Yat- 
balam*  (power  or  force)  ;  (5)  Yat-kriydP  (action);  (6)  Yat-kdranam*  (cause) 
(7)  Yat-prntyaya'1  (condition);  (8)  Yal-Mryaw*  (effect);  (9)  Yat- 
phalam9  (retribution);  and  (10)  Yat-uttarasamata1  °  (the  final  indentity). 

Each  of  the  ten  Dhatus  again  possesses  the  nature  of  all  the  ten  Dhatus. 
This  is  the  reason  why  a  man  is  capable  of  becoming  a  Buddha,  as  also  the 
beings  of  hell  or  of  the  animal  world  are  capable  of  becoming-  Buddhas. 
Hence  it  is  expressed  in  the  Mahayana-Chikwan  that  "the  essential  nature 
of  all  living  beings  is  pure ;  all  are  manifestations  but  of  one  single  thought 
which  is  identical  with  all  living  beings,  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas.  We 
wander  in  the  samsdra  owing  to  the  activity  of  that  thought  and  attain 
Nirvana  through  operation  of  the  same  thought."  Again,  it  is  said  in  the 
same  book — "There  is  no  single  thought  that  does  not  possess  the  ten 
Dhatus,  each  'dhatu'  possesses  the  nature  of  the  ten  'dhatus'.  Hence 
ultimately  there  become  one  hundred  'dhatus/  each  of  these  100  'dhatus' 
possesses,  as  shown  above,  ten  kinds  of  characteristics ;  so  that  finally  there 
are  one  thousand  characteristics.  These  again  are  possessed  by  each  of  the 
three  worlds,  viz\  Bhajana-loka  or  Mother  Earth,  Paanca-Skandha-loka  and 
Sattva-loka  or  the  world  of  animate  things.  Thus  there  are  ultimately  three 
thousand  worlds.  One  thought  =10  dhatus;  10  dhatus  x  10  dhatus  =  100 
dhatus;  100  dhatus  x  10  characteristics  =  1000  dhatus;  1000  dhatus  x  3 
kinds  of  worlds  =  3000  dhatus. 

Now  to  return  to  the  main  theory,  the  three  thousand  dhatus  are    included 

The  whole    universe      in    one    thought.     By  the  three  kinds  of  worlds  are  to 
is   identical    with    one  . 

thought.  be    meant    (1)  the  five  skandhas,  (2)  the  living  beings 

and  (3)  mother    earth.     The    first   is    individual,    the    second  social  and  the 


1  Jap  :    Nyo-Zc-so.         -  Jap :  Nyozo-sho.         3  Jap  :  Nyo-ze-tai.         *  Jap  :  Nyo~ze-riki. 
5  Jap:  Nyo-ze-xa.       9    Jap:  Nyo-ze-in.       7   Jap:    Nyo-ze-yen.        8   Jap:    Nyo-Ze>kwa. 
9  Jap:  Nyo-ze-hv.       *"    Jap;  Xyo-zeJio 
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third  cosmic.  That  is  to  say,  wherever  there  are  living  beings,  there  is  the 
world  of  five  skandhas  ;  and  society  in  which  they  act  ;  and  wherever 
there  is  society,  there  is  country  or  land  where  living  beings  live.  As  each 
of  these  three  kinds  of  worlds  possesses  1000  characteristics,  there  come  to 
be  3000  worlds  or  'dhatus'.  And  these  3000  worlds  or  dhatus  are  included 
in  the  thought  of  all  living  beings.  Hence  it  is  said  in  Mahayana-Chikwan  : 
"These  3000  'dhatus'  are  included  in  every  thought  or  every  thought 
possesses  3000  'dhatus'.  We  should  not  say  that  thought  comes  before  and 
'dhatus5  come  after,  or  that  'dhatus'  come  before  and  thought  comes  after." 
So  much  of  the  theory  that  one  thought  possesses  three  thousand  'dhatus'. 
Now,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  'Three  klesas'  according  to 
the  Tendai  School. 

THE  THEORY  OF  KLESA. 

Th'e  klesas  are  of  three    kinds,    namely  (1)    Ignorance;  (2)  Numberless 

Explanation    of   the      hindrances,  (lit.     tlmt-and-miul-Uke-kle'sas} ;    and    (3) 

three    kinds  of  kleias.      Intellectual    ^    emotional    errors.     According  to  the 

Tendai    school,    these    three    klesas   are    not    different    from  one  another  in 

their   essence,    but   are  so    only   in    their  operations.     Let  us  explain  them 

separately. 

(1)  Ignorance:     This    is    the  fundamental  klesa,    being  a  hindrance  for 

the  right  understanding    of  the    real  nature    of  things.     This  is,  to  speak  in 

modem  phraseology,  the  universal  klesa. 

(•2)  The  Numberless  klesa  :  Sex,  capacity  and  conditions  etc.,  of  human 
beings  in  society  are  different,  though,  in  essence,  they  possess  the  same 
human  nature ;  some  are  found  wise,  while  others  are  foolish,  some  become 
ministers,  others  coolies,  and  so  on.  Social  order  is  to  be  kept  by  their 
restriction  to  the  respective  business  which  corresponds  to  their  own  capacity, 
sex,  conditions  etc.  As  the  variety  of  human  beings  is  infinite  in  the 
world,  there  are  numberless  klesas  of  this  kind,  like  the  sands  in  the 
Ganges,  which  hinder  them  from  observing  social  order.  This  is  called 
"the  social  klesa"  in  modern  phraseology. 
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(3)  Intellectual  and  emotional  klesa:  Two  kinds  of  klesas  are  treated 
under  this  name  as  one  in  this  school ;  they  are  treated  as  two  in  the 
Sarvastitvavadin  and  other  sehools.  But,  as  the  explanation  is  the  same 
in  all  the  schools,  I  hope  you  will  see  them  in  details  in  an  earlier  lecture 
"Karma-phenomenology".  This  may  be  called  "Individual  klesa". 

The  question  that  naturally  next  demands  solution  is,  how  to  dispel 
The  three  contempla-  thesc  three  kinds  of  klefias  ?  And  the  solution  is  met 
lo0tldispelththeVaythrJe  with  in  the  conception  of  the  three-fold  contempla 
tions — The  contemplation  of  "Emptiness",  the  contem 
plation  of  "Conventionality",,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  "Middle  Path". 
(1)  The  contemplation  of  'emptiness'  removes  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
delusions  which  make  us  blind  about  the  universal  truth,  and  confine  us 
to  the  unreal  world.  The  most  successful  method  is  to  view  all  things  as 
produced  by  causes  and  conditions  so  as  to  result  in  'sunyata'.  By  this 
contemplation,  we  may  realise  the  knowledge  of  the  equality  of  all  things 
('samata-jnana')  and  attain  the  virtue  of  'prajna'  or  wisdom.  (2)  The 
contemplation  of  'conventionality'  solves  the  question  that,  if  all  is  one 
(sarvam  ekam]  and  if  there  is  no  difference  between  the  c  id  gar  and  the 
Buddhas  in  their  real  nature,  why  is  it  that  we  suffer  from  pains  while  the 
Buddhas  are  absolutely  in  peace?  and  why  is  our  daily  life  so  defiled  that 
we  cannot  enjoy  happiness,  while  the  lives  of  the  Buddhas  are  so  happy  that 
they  never  experience  any  pains  or  sufferings  ?  By  this  contemplation  we 
may  realise  'Margajnana'  or  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  path,  and  attain  the 
virtue  of  'Moksha',  deliverance.  (3)  The  contemplation  of  Middle  Path 
dispels  the  extreme  views,  namely,  those  of  existence  or  non-existence, 
sameness  (''samata')  or  difference  ('nanata')  and  the  like.  That  is  to  say, 
when  they  hear  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  sameness  of  the  Buddhas  and 
the  vulgar  in  their  essence,  they  cling  to  the  idea  that  there  is  not  any 
distinction  between  the  enlightened  and  common  people,  the  elderly  and 
the  young,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  so  on.  While  otherwise,  they  would 
fall  into  the  error  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  Buddhas  and  the 
vulgar,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled — and  others,  and  thus  give  up  their  pro 
gressive  spirit  and  aspiration  after  Buddhahood.  The  contemplation  estab- 
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lishes  the  adamantine  law  of  Buddhism  that  "  sameness  without  difference 
is  sameness  wrongly  conceived,  and  difference  without  sameness  is  difference 
wrongly  conceived".  Thus  we  are  neither  entirely  identical  with,  nor 
absolutely  different  from,  the  Buddhas,  and  the  universal  truth  lies  always 
in  the  middle  path  and  not  in  the  extreme.  We  must  recognise  that  there 
is  a  road  to  lead  us  to  Buddhahood  and  should  not  give  up  our  progressive 
spiirit  or  aspiration.  The  baneful  effect  of  extreme  methods,  to  take  a 
living  example,  is  vividly  manifest  in  the  obstacle  to  a  healthy  progress  of 
the  Indian  people  by  their  extreme  views  of  the  caste  system.  The  middle 
way,  be  it  theoretical  or  practical,  is  to  be  realised  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  middle  path;  by  this  contemplation  we  may  turn  the  fundamental  klesa, 
ignorance,  into  universal  knowledge  (sarvdkarajndna)',  and  through  their 
knowledge  is  to  be  realised  the  virtue  of  Dharmakdya. 

But  how  is  it  that  ignorance  may  be  turned  into  knowledge? 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  Mah&yana  Buddhism  to  maintain   the    view 

that  ?r.  ifiar.  ^t  wf%:  or    "what    is  sin  or  delusion,  that  is 
Ignorance  and  intelli 

gence  are  one.  intelligence".     In  fact,  three  kinds  of    klesas   which    I 

have  mentioned  above  are  merely  the  darkness  produced  by  our  own  confused 
subjectivity  ;  the  three  kinds  of  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  are  merely 
the  brightness  produced  by  the  training  of  our  own  intellectual  power.  As 
a  physician  saves  the  life  of  a  sick  man  with  application  of  morphia,  while  a 
robber  kills  others  with  it,  so  also  the  wise  aspirant  for  Buddhahood  enjoys  a 
peaceful  life  through  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  or  will,  while  the  fool  falls 
into  hell  and  suffers  a  painful  life  through  the  dissoluteness  of  his  mind  or 
will.  It  is  on  this  that  Asana  sas  :  — 


/.  e.  "  As  there  is  no  phenomenon  separated  from  reality,  so  when 
describing  samklesa  or  ignorance,  wise  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  intellect 
itself."  (avidyd  ca  lodJiis  ca  ekan/.) 

From  this  stand  point,  the  Mahayana  Buddhists    go    to    the    conclusion 

,T.    *  that   Nirvana   and   Samsdra  are  one.     "  Yas  Samsaras 

Nirvana    and      Sam- 

sara  are  one.  M  Nirvftnam  "  or   what   is   birth    and  death   that   is 
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Nirvanam.  This  conclusion  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  bold  and  revolution 
ary  proposition  in  the  dogmatic  history  of  Buddhism.  But  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  development  of  the  spirit  that  was  breathed  in  the  original 
views  of  its  founder.  \Ve  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  we  find 
the  following  passages  in  the  "  Visesha-cinta-brahma-paripricha  Sutra  "  : — 

"  The  essence  of  things  lies  in  their  freedom  from  attachment,  attribute 
and  desires,  that  is  in  truth.  In  essence  they  are  pure,  and,  as  they  are 
pure,  we  know  that  what  is  the  essence  of  birth  and  death,  that  is 
the  essence  of  Nirvana;  that  what  is  the  essence  of  Nirvana  that 
is  the  essence  of  birth  and  death.  In  other  words  Nirvana  is  not 
to  be  sought  outside  of  this  world,  which,  though  transient,  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  more  than  Nirvana  itself.  Because  it  is  contrary  to 
reason  to  imagine  that  there  is  Nirvana  and  that  there  is  sawsdra,  and  that 
the  one  lies  outside  the  pale  of  the  other;  and  therefore,  that  we  can  attain 
Nirvana  onlv  after  we  have  annihilated  or  escaped  the  world  of  birth  and 
death.  If  we  av  •  not  hampered  by  our  confused  subjectivity,  this  our 
wordly  life,  is  an  activity  of  Nirvana  itself."1  Yasubandhu  expresses  the 
same  views  in  his  work  entitled  "  The  Discourse  on  Buddha-essence".2 

All  sins  transformed  into  the  constituents  of  enlightement! 

The  vicissitudes  of  Samsara  transformed  into  the  beautitude  of  Nirvana! 

All  these  came  from  the  exercise  of  the  great  religious  discipline; 

Beyond  our  understanding,  indeed,  is  the  mystery  of  all  Buddhas  ". 
Goethe  has  made  the  Earth-Spirit  sing  :— 

"  In  the  floods  of  life,  in  the  storm  of  deeds, 

I  move  up  and  down, 

I  go  to  and  fro, 

Birth  and  the  grave, 

An  eternal  sea 

A  changing  strife, 

A  glowing  life. 

Thus  I  create  the  roaring  loom  of  time 

And  weave  the  living  garment  of  the  Deity.  " 

1  Nanjiffx  Caf.No.  189  (Bodhiruci),  No.  190  (Kumarajiva),  and  No.  197  (Dharmaraksha). 
-   Xniijlo'*  Cat,  No.  1C20, 
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Do  you  not  see  here   a   most   explicit   expression   of  the  Mahayanistic 
sentiment? 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  BUDDHA-KlYA  IN  THIS  SCHOOL. 

According  to  the  Tendai  School,  the  doctrine  of  the  Madhyamika  and 
Vijnanavadin  Schools  is  called  the  ' '  Bodhisattva-yana  "  or  the  "vehicle  for 
aspiring  to  Buddhahood",  while  its  own  doctrine  is  termed  the  "  Buddha- 
yana"  or  the  "vehicle  of  the  Enlightened  one".  And  the  Buddha-kaya-view 
of  this  school  entirely  depends  upon  the  "  Sutra  of  the  Lotus  of  the  Good 
law  ",  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  Tendai  School  without  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good 
law"  (Sadd&arma-pundart&a). 

Most  of  the  Hinayanists  think  that  Sakhyamuni  became  all  wise  at  Gaya 
about  twenty  five  centuries  ago ;  but  Mahayanists,  at  least  the  followers  of 
the  Tendai  School,  believe  that  he  has  been  the  All-wise  from  eternity.  It 
is  called  by  himself  to  be  a  delusion  to  think  that  he  had  attained  enlighten 
ment  under  the  Bodhi-tree  near  Gaya,  because  he  has  not  only  existed  from 
eternity  but  he  is  the  All-wise,  the  Buddha  from  the  beginning.  Thus  it 
is  preached  in  the  "Lotus  of  the  Good  law  "l  as  follows  : — 

"The  Blessed  One,  considering  that  the  Bodhisattvas  repeated  their 
prayer  three  times,  addressed  them  thus  :  Listen  then,  young  men  of  good 
family.  The  force  of  a  strong  resolve  which  I  assumed  is  such,  young 
men  of  good  family,  that  this  world,  including  gods,  men,  and  demons, 
acknowledges  :  Now  has  the  Tathagata  Sakyamuni,  after  going  out  from 
the  home  of  the  Sakyas,  arrived  at  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment,  on 
the  summit  of  the  terrace  of  enlightenment  at  the  town  of  Gaya.  But,  young- 
men  of  good  family,  the  truth  is  that  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of 


1     Sacred  Book  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXT,  p.  298, 
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kotis  of  ./Eons  ago,  I  have  arrived  at  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment.  By 
way  of  example,  young  men  of  good  family,  let  there  be  the  atoms  of  earth 
of  fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  kotis  of  world  ;  let  there  exist  some 
man  who  takes  one  of  those  atoms  of  dust  and  then  goes  in  an  eastern 
direction  fifty  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  kotis  of  worlds  further  on, 
there  to  deposit  that  atom  of  dust  ;  in  this  manner  let  the  man  carry  away 
from  all  those  worlds  the  whole  mass  of  earth,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  by  the  same  act  as  supposed,  deposit  all  those  atoms  in  an  eastern 
direction.  Now  would  you  think,  young  men  of  good  family,  that  any  one 
should  be  able  to  imagine,  weigh,  count,  or  determine  (the  number  of)  those 
worlds  ?  The  Tathagata  having  thus  spoken,  the  Bodhisattva  Mahasattva 
Maitreya  and  the  entire  host  of  Budhisattvas  replied  :  "  They  are  incalcul 
able,  O  Tathagata,  those  worlds,  countless  beyond  the  range  of  thought. 
Not  even  all  the  Sravakas  and  Pratyekabuddhas,  O  Tathagata,  with  their 
noble  knowledge,  will  be  able  to  imagine,  weigh,  count,  or  determine  them. 
For  us  also,  O  Tathagata,  who  are  Bodhisattvas  standing  on  the  place 
whence  there  is  no  turning  back,  this  point  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
comprehension  ;  so  innumerable,  O  Tathagata,  are  those  worlds." 

"This  said,  the  Blessed  one  spoke  to  those  Bodhisattva  Mahasattvas 
as  follows  :  I  announce  to  you,  young  men  of  good  family,  I  declare  to  you  : 
However  numerous  those  worlds  where  that  man  deposits  those  atoms 
of  dust  and  where  he  does  not,  there  are  not,  young  men  of  good  family, 
in  all  those  hundred  thousands  of  myriads  of  kotis  of  worlds,  so  many  dust 
atoms  as  there  are  hundred  thousands  of  myriad  kotis  of  ^ons  since  I 
have  arrived  at  supreme  and  perfect  enlightenment." 

The  real  qualities  of  Tathagata  are  so  innumerable  and  so  incalculable 
that  the  end  of  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach,  though  we  continue  to  enu 
merate  them  for  immeasurable  ^Eons.  He  is  the  master  of  the  law,  the 
king  of  truth  and  the  lord  of  all  beings.  Thus  we  read  in  the  "Sutra  of 
the  Lotus  of  the  Good  laws"  the  following  gdlhds  :  — 


Correct  grammatical  form  must  be  tftl^q,  but  I  think  the  author  has  used   the   form, 
f°r  the  sake  of  the  metre. 
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"It  is,  O  Kasyapa,  as  if  a  cloud  rising    above  the    horizen    shrouds    all 
spaces  and  covers  the  earth." 


"That  great  cloud,  full  with  water,  is  wreathed  with  flashes  of  lightning 
and  delights,  by  its  thundering  noise,  all  creatures." 


"By  obstructing  the  sunbeams,  it  makes  the  region  cool  ;  and  gradu 
ally  lowering  so  as  to  come  in  reach  of  the  hands,  it  sprinkles  water  all 
around." 


"And  so,  flashing  on  every  side,    it    pours    out    an    abundant    mass  of 
water  equally,  and  refreshes  this  earth." 


"And  all  herbs  which  have  sprung  up  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  all 
grasses,  shrubs,  forest  trees,  other  trees  small  and  great  ;  the  various  crops, 
and,  whatever  is  green  in  hills;  caves  and  thickets  ;  all.  those  grasses,  shrubs, 
and  trees  are  refreshed  by  the  cloud  which  refreshes  the  thirsty  earth  and 
waters  the  medicinal  plants." 
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"Grasses  and  shrubs  drink  the  water  of  one    essence    which    issues    from 
the  cloud  according  to  their  faculty  and  reach." 


^fif  Unfa 


"And  all  the  trees  great,  small    and    mean,    drink   that   water  according 
to  their  growth  and  faculty,  and  grow  lustily." 


"The  great  plants  whose  trunk,    stalk,  bark,    twigs,  pith,  and  leaves  are 
moistened  by  the  water  from  the  cloud  develop  their  blossoms  and  fruits." 


rfi 


? 


They  yield  their  products,  each  according  to  its  own  faculty,  and  reach 
the  particular  nature  of  the  germ  ;  still  the  water  emitted  is  of  but  one 
essence." 


"In  the  same  way,  Kasyapa,  the  Buddha  comes  into  the  world  like  a 
rain-cloud,  and,  once  born,  he  the  world's  Lord,  speaks  and  shows  the  real 
course  of  life." 


:  n 

"And  the  great  Seer,  honoured  in  the  world,  including  the  gods,  speaks 
thus  :  I  am  the  Tathagata,  the  highest  of  men,  the  Jina  ;  I  have  appeared 
in  this  world  like  a  cloud." 
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"I  shall  refresh  all  beings  whose  bodies  are  withered,  who  are  clogged 
to  the  triple  world  ;  I  shall  bring  to  felieity  those  that  are  pining  away  with 
toils,  give  them  pleasures  and  final  rest." 


Tf 

"Hearken  to  me,  ye  hosts  of  gods  and    men  ;   approach    to    behold    me  : 
I  am  the  Tathagata,  the  Lord,  who  has    no    superior,    who    appears   in    this 


world  to  save." 


inf 
TORT? 


"To  thousands  of  kotis  of  living  beings    I    preach    a    pure    and    most 
bright  law  that  has  but  one  scope,  to  wit,  deliverance  and  rest." 


"I  preach  with  ever  the  same  voice,  constantly  taking  enlightenment 
as  my  text.  For  this  is  equal  for  all  ;  no  partiality  is  in  it,  neither  hatred 
nor  affection." 


rl^T 

"I  am  inexorable  and  bear  no  love  nor  hatred  towards  any  one  ;  and  I 
proclaim  the  law  to  all  creatures  without  distinction,  to  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other." 


"Whether  walking,  standing,  or  sitting,  I  am  exclusively  occupied  with 
this  task  of  proclaiming  the  law.  I  never  get  tired  of  sitting  on  the 
chair  I  have  ascended/'' 
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"I  recreate  the  whole  world  like  a  cloud  shedding  its  water  without 
distinction  ;  I  have  the  same  feeling  for  respectable  people  as  for  the  low  ; 
for  moral  persons  as  for  the  immoral  ;  for  the  depraved  as  for  those 
who  observe  the  rule  of  good  conduct;  for  those  who  hold  sectarian  views 
are  sound  and  correct." 


II 

"I  preach  the  law  to  the  inferior  as  well  as  to  persons  of  superior  under 
standing  and  extraordinary  faculties  ;  inaccessible  to  weariness,  I  spread 
in  season  the  rain  of  the  law." 


"After  hearing  me,  each  according  to  his  faculty,  the  several  beings 
find  their  determined  place  in  various  situations,  amongst  gods,  men, 
beautiful  beings,  amongst  Indras,  Brahmas,  the  monarchs  or  rulers  of  the 
uni  verse  /' 


"As  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  descend  alike  on  all  men,  good  or 
bad,  without  deficiency  in  one  case  or  surplus  in  the  other  ;  so  the  wisdom 
of  the  Tathagata  shines  like  the  sun  and  the  moon,  leading  all  beings  without 
partiality." 

Such  is  the  view  of  Buddha-kaya  in  this  school  ;  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  theory  of  the  Avatamsaka  school. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AVATAMSAKA  SCHOOL.1 

The  Dharmaloka-Phenomenology. 2 

The    Madhyamika,    Yogacara   and    other    Mahayana    schools  do  not  go 

The  special  feature  of      beyond  the  explanation  of  the   relation    between    phe- 

the  Avatansaka  school.  ,  ,11 

nomena   and    the    noumenon,   and  consequently  do  not 

undertake  to  discuss  the  relation  between  one  phenomenon  and  another.  The 
Avatamsaka  school  deals  with  this  latter  subject.  This  school  marks  the 
final  development  of  the  Buddhist  philosophy.  The  Tien  Tai  and  the 
Avatamsaka  schools  are  regarded  as  the  two  most  beautiful  flowers 
in  the  garden  of  the  Buddhistic  thought.  One  is  called  the  orchid  in  the 
spring  and  the  other  the  chrysanthemum  in  the  autumn  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  the  last  and  also  the  best  products  of  Buddhist  thought.  It  is  the 
doctrines  of  these  two  systems,  that  the  Chinese  schools,  viz  :  the  Mantra, 
the  Dhydna  and  the  Sukhdvativyuha,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  Nickiren  school 
sought  to  realize  by  experiment  and  practice. 

Both  the  Tien  Tai  and  the  Avatamsaka  schools  arose  and  developed  in 
China  where  Buddhism  found  the  most  congenial  soil  next  to  that  in  the 
land  of  its  origin,  as  China  was  already  of  a  rationalistic  temperament. 
The  Tien  Tai  school,  as  I  have  already  said,  developed  from  the  doctrine  of 
Madhyamikardda,  the  development  taking  place  in  Southern  China.  The 
Avatamsaka  sprang  up  in  the  North  of  China  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Yogacara  school ;  it  claims  to  have  been  founded  by  the  great  Asvaghosha 
himself ;  and  they  call  him  its  first  patriarch  and  Nagarjuna  the  second ;  the 
third  patriarch,  according  to  it,  is  Tu-Fa-shun ; 3  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
the  real  founder  of  this  school.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
the  Choan  dynasty  which  ruled  over  China  between  557  and  589 
A.  D.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Chih-che-ta-shih  who  founded  the 

1      Chinese  :  Hw&-yen-tsuii.       Japanese  :  Ke-g<m-shiu. 

-     Japanese  :  Holckai-yengi-ron,  *  Japanese  :  Hft-jia-n. 
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Tendai  school.  He  wrote  two  famous  treatises  embodying  his  theory, 
namely  the  "  Go-kio-sh-i-kwati"  or  "The  Theoretical  and  Practical  sides  of 
the  Five  Doctrines/'  and,  "The  Theory  of  the  Dharma-loka"  (Hokkai- 
kwan-mon).1  The  theory  of  this  school  was  perfected  by  Fa-tsan2  who 
was  given  the  posthumous  title  of  Hhien-sheu-ta-shih.3 

This  school  derives  its  name  from  the    "Buddhdvaiaiwaka-mahdvaipultfd- 

The  origin  of  this      svlra"*    which    is    the    canon    of    this    school.       This 
sutra,    is    ascribed    to    the    Buddha   himself;    tradition 

says  that  it  was  preached  by  the  Tathagata  as  soon  as  he  obtained  Budda- 
hood  at  Gaya,  and  that  the  Buddha  expressed  thereby  the  highest  truth 
realized  bv  him.  The  Tathagata  is  said  to  have  declared  :  "Alas !  Alas ! 
All  livino1  beings  do  not  know  or  see,  on  account  of  their  ignorance, 
the  fact  that  they  possess  the  same  wisdom  and  virtues  as  the  Tathagatas. 
I  will  show  them  the  'Holy  Path'  which  shall  enable  them  to  become 
entirely  free  from  false  notions  and  attachment,  and  shall  make  them 
realise  that  they  possess  in  themselves  the  boundless  wisdom  which  is,  by 
no  means,  different  from  that  of  the  Buddhas." 

It  is  also  said  that  most  of  the  audience  found  it  too  difficult   to    follow 

him  at  the  time  ;  and,  therefore,  they  behaved  like   the 
The  position  of  this 

sutra  among  the  Bud-     deaf   and   dumb.     This   period  is  called  the  'Dawn'  in 

dhist  canons. 

Buddhism. 

The  Avatamsaka  school,  calls  this  sutra  as  the  fMitladharma-cakra>  or 
the  "Root  Doctrine  of  Buddhism,"  and  the  other  sutras,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Suddharmapundarika,  as  the  "Branch  Doctrines"  (Sakha-dharma- 
cakra).  Suddh-armapundarika,  according  to  this  school,  is  one  "from 
the  branches  to  the  root".  The  three  are  called  the  Tri-dharmacakra. 

Fa-tsan  divided   the    Buddhist   canons    into    five    classes,    viz  :    (1)   the 

The   classification  of      Itindydna,  (2)  the  primary  doctrine  of  the   Mahdydna, 

(3)  the  later  doctrine  of  the  Mahdydna,  (4)  the   doctrine 

of  the  Wnjdna  or  Contemplative  School  and    (5)    the  perfected   Mahdydna, 
that  is  the  doctrine  of  his  own  school. 

1  Nanji's  Cat.  No.  1596.  2  Japanese :  Hd-zo. 

»  Japanese  :   Kt>vjii-J)(ti«lii,  *  Nanjio's  Cat.  No,  87. 
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With  the  first  we  are  already  familiar.  'The  Primary  docrine  of  the 
Mahayana'  indicates  the  Madhyamika-vada  and  the  Vijnanavada.  It  is 
also  called  'partially  developed  Maha}  anism'.  The  'Later  doctrine  of  the 
Mahayana'  is  the  name  given  to  Asvagosha's  philosophy  of  Suchness  and  the 
Tien  Tai  doctrine  of  Identity.  'Dhyana  doctrine'  is  the  theory  of  the 
Contemplative  school  which  holds  that  contemplation  is  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  enlightenment.  'The  Perfected  Mahayana'  is  the  epithet 
claimed  for  its  own  doctrine  by  the  Avatamsaka  school.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  this  theory  is  that  it  explains  the  relation  between  one  phenome 
non  and  another.  The  distinction  is  made,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
with  a  view  to  give  the  highest  place  to  their  own  Avantamsaka  school. 
We  may  not  accept  the  distinction,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Tien 
Tai  and  this  school  represent  "fully  developed  Mahayanism".  In  his  treatise, 
Fatsan  discusses  these  'five  kinds  of  the  Buddhist  Doctrines/ 

He  subdivides  the  Five  Doctrines  into  'Ten  Schools',  six  of  which  are 
•  Hinayanistic.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 

Subdivision  of  the 

Buddhist  doctrines.  main   theory   of   the   Dharma-loka- Phenomenology,  it 

is  necessary  to  notice  briefly  these  Ten  Schools,  as  they  form  an  intro 
duction  to  the  Theory  of  the  Avatamsakas.  (1)  First  of  these  is  that  of  the 
7atsiputriyas  who  maintain  a  parmanent  existence  of  at  man  of  persons  and 
things,  puclgaldtman  and  dharmdtman.^  (2)  The  second  propounds  the 
existence  of  the  mental  and  material  things  in  the  noumenal  state,  and 
denies  the  existence  of  the  dtman  of  persons.  The  Sarvastitvavadins 
represent  this  view.2  (3)  The  third  theory  denies  the  permanent  existence 
of  the  ego-soul  and  maintains  the  Sunyat&  of  the  noumenal  state  of  dharmas 
both  in  the  past  and  future.3  The  Mahasangikas  uphold  this  theory. 
According  to  them,  things,  as  they  appear  to  our  senses,  exist  only  in  the 
present,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  are  present  before  our  senses,  and  that  they 
api  '  void  in  the  past  and  future,  because  the  dharmas  do  not  manifest  their 
powerfi-ve  operations  except  in  the  present.  (4)  The  next  one  rejects  the 

sl>mt'  ice  of  conventional  dharmas  even  in  the  present.  It  explains  that  there 
"Heave- 

— _ Danese  :  The  ga-ho-ku-u  sM. 

Manese:  The  Jw-u-ga-mu-shA. 
nnese :  The  lifi-mH-'kyfi-rai-s'hft, 
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are  two  kinds  of  dharmas,  conventional  and  transcendental,  out  of  which  the 
real  dharmas  alone  exist  in  the  present  and  in  the  present  only.  The  ad 
vocates  of  this  theory  are  the  Prajnaptivadins. l  (5)  The  fifth  theory  insists 
upon  the  real  existence  of  dharmas  in  the  transcendental  state  only,  while,  it 
denies  all  existence  of  things  in  the  conventional  state.  The  Lokottarava- 
dins  support  this  theory.2  (6)  The  sixth  denies  all  real  existence  of 
dharmas  both  in  the  conventional  and  transcendental  states.  According  to 

cT» 

it,  things  are  only  words  and  names.  The  Susukhavadivyavaharika 
school  believes  in  this  specula ,tion.3  The  above  six  theories  belong  to  the 
Hinayana,  the  next  four  to  the  Mahayana.  (7)  The  theory  of  the  Madhya- 
mikavadins  or  the  Sunyavada  which  I  have  already  explained  is  the  first  of 
them.4  (8)  The  next  one  accepts  reality  or  Suchness  but  denies  the 
permanent  existence  of  phenomenal  'things.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lankavatfira-sutra  and  the  Awakening  of  Faith.5  (9)  The  Ninth 
theory  is  one  which  declares  that  Suchness  is  beyond  description  and  per 
ception.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Vimalakirti-sutra.6  (10)  The  "last  is 
the  theory  of  the  Avatamsaka  School  itself  which  we  shall  now  discuss  in 
detail.7 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  DHARMA-LOKA  PHENOMENOLOGY. 

According   to  this    school,  the  universe  is    the    manifestation  of  the  One 

Great  Spirit,    the    corresponding     Sanskrit    expression 
The    universe    is   in 


cluded  in  one  mind.  being  «  ekarittdntar-gata-dharma-lol'a,"  which  literally 
means  the  "One  Mind  in  which  is  included  the  whole  of  the  universe". 
This  One  Mind  is  not  finite  or  relative,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  infinite  and 
absolute.  The  relation  between  the  One  Mind  and  the  universe  is  described 
as  the  reflection  of  the  moon  and  stars  in  the  ocean  ;  we  see  the  objective 


1  Japanese 

-  Japanese 

3  Japanese 

4  Japanese 

5  Japanese 
8  Japanese 
7  Japanese 


The  gen-tsu-kc-jitsu-sh'ti. 
The  zoku-mo-*h  in-jitsu-shfi,. 
The  tiho-ho-tan-myd-shfl,. 
The  sho-ho-kai-M-shti. 
The  sMn-toku-fu-shin-sh'&. 
The  sfi-sd-gu-zetsii-shti. 
The  ijen-myo-git-toltii-sh'fi'. 
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universe  as  a  reflection  of  that  infinite  and  absolute  Mind.  The  One  Mind 
is  also  called  the  Dharma-kaya,  which,  philosophically  speaking,  implies 
Reality.  Viewed  in  the  religious  aspect  of  Buddhism,  it  is  the  object  of 
belief  ;  but  here,  we  are  only  concerned  with  its  philosophical  aspect. 

The    activity    of    this    great   Mind    has  four   aspects    (  Catur-dharma- 
lokas). 

(1)     The  Dharma-loka    considered  from,  the  phenomenal   stand'  point:  —  * 
Explanation  of  the      ^e    phenomenal    Dharma-loka    means    the    objective 

dharma-loka  from    the  i  i        rm          ,1  <>     ,  i  •  ,       ,  ,  ,  •  ,   . 

standpoint    of  pheno-      workL      lhe    theory    of    this    school   on    this    subject 


promulgates  that  all  things  that  exist  are  separate  and 
distinct,  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  individuation  and,  therefore,  to  that 
of  limitation.  They  exist  in  time  and  space  and  move  according  to  the 
law  of  causation,  both  physically  and  morally.  Thus  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  mineral  kingdom  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  between  man 
and  any  other  animal  ;  and  every  distinct  individual,  in  his  distinct  capacity, 
has  to  perform  his  moral  as  well  as  his  physical  duty.  Thus,  there  are 
marked  distinctions  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the  parent  and  the 
child,  man  and  woman,  old  and  young  etc.,  etc.,  and  each  one  must  perform 
his  own  respective  duties.  By  a  recognition  of  this  distinction,  we  shall 
be  able  to  observe  the  true  social  order. 

(2)     The  Dharma-loka  considered  from  the  noumenal  stand  point  :  —  2   This 
Explanation  of  the     ls   the   ana'hfical    view  of  the  activity  of  the  Dharma- 

dharma-loka  from    the       1   i  t,-  i,  i         11     -.1  •  •  -,  •      ,- 

standpoint  of  nonme-       oka    wnich    regards  all    things  m  the  objective  world 

as   one.     The    Nyagrodha    tree  and  the  Boclhi  tree  are 

one  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  again  the  tree,  the  dog  and 
the  man  are  one  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  living  beings.  In.  this  way, 
we  ultimately  arrive  at  the  one  and  same  thing  which  comprises  all  things, 
apparently  diverse.  This  ultimate  being,  by  the  way,  is  considered  all- 
powerful,  all-knowing,  and  all-loving  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  life- 
spirit,  the  noumenon.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  the  Buddhist  maxim  : 
"Heaven  and  earth  have  the  same  source  and  all  is  one". 

1  Jap.-  Ji-hok-lcui.  2  Jap  :  Ri-hok-kat. 
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(3)   The  Dharma-loka  considered  from  the  stand  point  of  identity    between 

Explanation  of  the      noumenon    and,  phenomenon1: — There  is  again  another 
law,  "one  is  many  and 
many  is  one.  aspect  of  Dharma-loka  according    to    which   noumenon 

and  phenomenon  are  found  to  be  in  absolute  harmony  with  each  other.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  'oneness  of  all  things'  naturally 
leads  us  to  the  idea  or  the  law  of  "one  is  many  and  many  is  one".  In  other 
words,  things  (phenomena)  of  the  universe  do  not  exist  apart  from  their 
reality  (noumenon)  and  vice-versa.  For  instance,  the  idea  of  waves  in  the 
ocean  cannot  be  produced  without  the  idea  of  water  in  it,  nor  can  the  idea 
of  water  be  formed  without  an  idea  of  the  waves.  The  harmony  between 
noumenon  and  phenomenon  is  so  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other.  Or  technically  speaking,  noumenon  is  the  substratum 
of  phenomenon,  while  the  latter  is  the  attribute  of  the  former. 

Here,  Buddhism  recognises  the  existence  and  identity  of  the  two  prin 
ciples,  sameness  (samata)  and  difference  (nanatva).  Things  are  many  and 
yet  one ;  they  are  one  and  yet  many.  I  am  not  'thou'  and  thou  ar u  not  'I' ; 
and  yet  we  are  all  one  in  essence.  While,  theref  ore,  we  have  to  acknowledge  a 
world  of  particulars  in  which  individuality  predominates/ we  must  not  forget 
that,  looking  through  the  gates  of  sameness,  all  distinctions  and  contradic 
tions  vanish  in  a  higher  principle  of  unity. 

A  Japanese  poet  sings  : — 

Rain  and  hail  and  ice  and  snow, 
Neither  like  the  other  lo  ! 
When  they  melt,  however,  lo  ! 
See  one  stream  of  water  flow  ! 

(4)     The  Dharma-loka   considered    from   the   stand  point   of  identity 
The  question  of  rela-      of  one  phenomenon  and    another^  : — We    come    now    to 

phenomenon    and  an°      the  fourth  aspect  of  the  world  or  Dharma-loka  where  the 

other  solved.  -,  ,  ,  ,, 

concord    or      harmony    between    all      phenomena     is 

found.     The   discussion    of  this  subject  belongs  entirely  to  the  Avatamsaka 
School.   For,  the  Tien  Tai  and  other  schools  could  not  go  beyond  the  doctrine 
of  ths  concord  between  noumenon  (reality)  and  phenomenon.     When  the  law, 
1  Japanese  :  Ji-ri-muge-hokkai.  *  Japanese  :  Ji-ji-muge-hokkai. 
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."one  is  many  and  the  many  is  one"  is  recognised,  the  question  "what  is  the 
relation  of  many  to  many,  or  things  to  things"  should  naturally  suggest 
itself.  The  Avatamsaka  School  maintains  that  all  phenomena,  being  only 
the  manifestations  of  the  Original  Reason,  Reality,  Noumenon  or  Spirit  of 
Life,  are  inseparably  connected  among  themselves,  and  are  in  harmony  with 
one  another  like  the  different  waves  of  the  ocean  which  are  only  mani 
festations  of  the  same  water.  The  axiom  that  "if  A  is  equal  to  C  and  B 
is  also  equal  to  C,  then  A  is  equal  to  B",  may  be  applied  in  the  present 
case.  For  A  (one  wave)  =  C  (water);  B  (another  wave)  =  C  (water); 
therefore  A  (one  wave)=B  (another  wave.) 

From  the  religious  point  of  view,  as  Dogenzenzi  says,  every  thing  in 
the  universe,  be  it  the  earth  itself,  or  a  form  of  vegetation,  or  a  fence-post, 
or  a  piece  of  brick,  performs  the  work  of  Buddha.  Inspired  by  the  spiritual 
influence  of  the  Buddhas,  even  inanimate  things  lead  us  to  the  state  of 
enlightenment.  This  doctrine  of  the  equality  amongst  things,  animate  and 
inarvimate,  is  the  view  of  the  'fully  developed  Mahayanism'. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  famous  maxims  of  this  school 
as  related  to  the  theory  of  the  Dharmaloka  phenomenology. 

'All   is   correlative3.     As  all  things  in  the  universe  are  manifestations  of 
Explanation    of   the     the    Great   Truth,     Suchness   or     Tathata,   we   must 

Law  of    "correlativity 

of  all."  recognise   even   in   an  insignificant   blade  of  grass  the 

light  of  that  Truth.  But  all  phenomena,  which  are  endowed  with  that  light, 
do  not  exist  independent  of  one  another.  They  are  correlative.  f  We  have 
a  book  on  the  table,  which  again  rests  on  the  floor.  The  contact  between 
the  three  is  due  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  We  can  easily  separate  the  table 
or  the  book  from  one  another.  Such  an  action  would  affect  gravitation 

o 

that   connects   the   whole   universe.     The    harmony    in    the    phenomenal 

world  is  expressed  by  the  maxim,  "all  is  correlative". 

i 

'All   is   one'.     Herbs,   birds,   wheat,   and   men   appear   different  to  our 
The  law  of  the  "one-      Senses;  but  in  their  essential  nature  they  are  the  same 

medicine,-    meat      and   bread    nourish     man's    body, 

because,  in  their  nature,  they  have  something  common.  This  sameness  can 
be  distinguished  throughout  the  objective  world  ;  the  reason,  of  course 
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for    this,  being  that    they     are     manifestations      of      the     same    Truth. 

This     Oneness  in  nature    is  expressed  by     Yoka-duishi 

Saving  of  Yokadnishi. 

in  these  lines  : — 

"The  nature  of  the  One  is  common  to  that  of  all  things, 

"In  one  dlianiM  are  included  all  the  dkarma*  without  exception. 

"The  one  moon  is  reflected  universally  on  all  waters, 

"All  the  water-moons  are  included  in  the  one  moon. 

"The  DItarma-kdya  of  Tat /t  ay  at  as  is  enveloped  in  our  nature, 

"Our  nature  is  identical  with  that  of  Tathagata.'" 

These  "laws  of  correlativity  and  oneness"  are  said  to  be  true  of  the  world 
The  six  charateristics.      of  Sattvas  which  includes  not  only   the     living  beings 
but  also  the  inanimate  things.     The  Sattvas  have  six  kinds  of  characteristics. 
They  are : — 

(J)  General  characteristic  or  the  characteristic  of  unity. 

(2)  Special  characteristic. 

(3)  Similar  characteristic  or  the  characteristic  of  harmony. 
(1)  Different  characteristic. 

(5)     Formative  characteristic, 
and  (6)     Self-preserving  characteristic. 

(1)  Characteristic   of    Uuily    means    that    many    are    in     one.     For 
instance,    the   house    is    made   up  of  the  union  of  the  constituent  materials, 
e,  g.  walls,  pillars  etc. 

(2)  Special   characteristic   means   that     many    things   have    not    the 
same    qualities.      In  the  case  of  a  house,  for  instance,  the  quality  of  the  wall 
is  different  from  that  of  the  pillar  or  of  the  beam. 

(3)  The  characteristic  of  Jiarmoni/  gives  symmetry  to  the    functions    of 
the   different    members   of      unity,    e.  g.    the    pillars,     walls  etc.,  perform 
their  functions  harmoniously  in  a  building. 

i/  O 

(4)  Yet  they  have  their  different  functions/which  are  called  differential 
characteristics,  e.  g.  erection,  covering  etc. 

(5)  The  fortnative  characteristic  means  a  power  which  is  able  to  combine 
many   conditions.     As  for   instance,  the  formation  of  a  house  which  depends 
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on    many   conditions  e.  g.  wall,  pillar  and  beam  etc.,    is    due    to  the    power 
of  formative  characteristics  of  them. 

(6)  Self  preserving  characteristic  means  that  the  things  do  not 
trespass  into  one  another's  function,  but  keep  to  their  own  respective  duties. 
Walls,  pillars  and  beam,  etc.,  each  performs  its  own  special  task,  though 
they  form  a  house  in  common. 

Among  these  six  characteristics,  the  first  and  the  second,  the  third  and 
the  fourth,  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  are  counterparts  of  each  other.  The 
first  one  of  each  group  belongs  to  the  gate  of  Sameness  or  Sam  aid,  and  the 
last  ones  to  the  gate  of  difference  or  Ndnatva.  These  two  gates  occupy  a' 
paramount  place  in  Mahayana  Buddhism.  Therefore,  the  Buddhists 
declare  that  no  philosophy  or  religion  is  satisfactory  which  does  not  recognise 
these  two  gates. 

f(l)  Characteristic  of  Unity. 
fFirst  Counterparts     ...< 

( (2)  Characteristic  of  diversity. 

C(3)    Harmonious  Characteristic. 
The  six-fold     e  i  r\  i 

Characteristics4  Second  Counterparts...  j 

of  Being.  C(^)  Differential  Characteristic. 

f  (5)  Formative  Characteristic. 
Counterparts  . . .  < 

( (0)   Self-preserving  Characteristic. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  these  two 
gates  are  inseparably  connected,  and  not  isolated.  We  find,  therefore, 
very  frequently  a  favourite  saying  in  Buddhist  works  which  declares  that 
sameness  without  difference  is  sameness  wrongly  conceived,  while  difference 
without  sameness  is  an  equally  erroneous  conception.  The  view  of  Buddha- 
kaya  and  Nirvana  and  of  human  life,  in  this  school,  is  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  dogma. 

From  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  gate  of  sameness  may  be  considered 
to  correspond  to  Dharma-kaya  or  God,  and  the  gate  of  difference  to  the 
world  of  individual  existence.  In  accordance  with  Christian  terminology, 
it  becomes,  'God  not  in  the  world  is  a  false  God  and  the  world  not  in  God  i 
unreality'.  All  things  return  to  One,  and  the  One  operates  in  all  things  • 


is 
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many   in   One   and   One   in    many;    this      is     the      "Fully      Developed 
Mahayanistic"  conception  of  Buddha-kaya  or  God  and  the  world  or  Loka, 


THE  CONCEPTION  OF  BUDDHA-KAYA  IN  THIS  SCHOOL. 

According  to  the   Avatamsaka  school,  "Buddha  is   truth     and   truth  is 

Buddha"  ;  there  is  no  truth,  therefore,    separated  from 
Truth    is     Buddha 
and  Buddha  is  truth.        Buddha  and  also  no  Buddha  apart  from  truth.     "Iruth 

is  uncreated,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "it  is.immutable,  eternal,  above  all  things, 
it  is  true  by  itself.  It  makes  creatures  more  perfect;  and  all  spirits 
naturally  endeavour  to  know  it.  Nothing  but  to  have  God  can  have  the 
perfection  of  truth;  therefore,  truth  is  God/' 

This  truth,  according  to  Mahayana  Buddhism,  is  the  Spirit  of  Infinite 
Nature  is  preaching  Life  which  animates  all;  it  vivifies  all;  it  manifests 
Shgai  8°Spel  °f  itself  in  and  through  all.  Every  flower  that  blooms 
by  the  wayside,  springs  up,  grows,  fades  according  to  the  unchangeable 
law  of  Truth.  Every  star  that  twinkles  above  our  heads,  shines,  falls, 
decays,  according  to  the  immutable  law  of  Truth.  The  universe,  therefore, 
is  the  purple  temple  of  Buddha,  and  nature  is  his  great  gospel.  Thus  we 
read  in  a  sutra  of  the  Mahayana  text  — 

"  In  all  beings  there  abideth  the  Dharma-kaya ; 

With  all  virtues  dissolved  in  it,  it  liveth  in  eternal  calmness. 

It  knoweth  not  birth  nor  death,  coming  nor  going ; 

Not  one,  not  two,  not  being,  not  becoming  ; 

Yet  present  everywhere  in  worlds  of  beings ; 

This  is  what  is  perceived  by  all  Tathagatas. 

All  virtues,  material  and  immaterial, 

Dependent  on  the  Dharma-kaya,  are  eternally  pure  in  it. 
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Dharma-kaya  is,  then,  the  life  of  all.  When  we  realise  this  belief, 
nature  becomes  a  continuous  action  of  the  Divinity  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  sons  of  men.  When  our  faith  in  this  is  full  and  perfect,  we  find  the 
eternal  in  tho  mortal,  the  infinite  in  the  finite  ;  and  we  read  the  great 
teaching  in  nature.  Thus  we  are  taught  by  Buddha  in  the  canon  of  the 
Sukhavati-vyuha  school  as  follows  :  — 


^w.  sni  srsrar^  i 

Tiff!   f^^ic^ 

G 


f 

ii 


"And  again,  O  Sariputra,  there  are  in  that  Buddha  country  swans, 
curlews,  and  peacocks.  Three  times  every  night,  and  three  times  every 
day,  >they  come  together  and  perform  a  concert,  each  uttering  his  own 
note.  And  from  them  thus  uttering  proceeds  a  sound  proclaiming  the 
five  virtues,  the  five  powers,  and  the  seven  steps  leading  towards  the 
highest  knowledge.  When  men  there  hear  that  sound,  remembrance  of 
Buddha,  remembrance  of  the  Law,  remembrance  of  the  Church,  rises  in 
their  mind." 


Buddha  Country   a 

,     f  V0m  ^e™  S  beaut^ltl  these  rows  of   palmtrees  and  strings  of 

the  pi-en  moved  ^v  tne   wincl^  a  sweet  and  enrap- 
'^  aianifesi'     Y°S'  °  ^AriPlltra'    as  from  a  heavenly 
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musical  instruments  consisting  of  a  hundred  thousand  koUs  of  sounds,  when 
played  by  Aryas,  a  sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  those  rows  of 
palmtrees  and  strings  of  bells  moved  by  the  wind.  An  I  when  the  men 
hear  that  sound,  reflection  on  Buddha  arises  in  them,  reflection  on  the 
law,  reflection  on  the  Church.  With  such  arrays  of  excellences  etc/' 

But,  we  may  ask,  where  is  the  Buddha  Country  situated  ?  Does  it  mean 
the  heaven  or  the  pure  western  land.  According  to  this  school,  it  means 
not  only  the  heaven  or  the  pure  western  land,  but  there  is  hardly  any  place 
in  the  universe  which  is  not  known  as  the  Buddha  Country  ;  in  other  words 
all  places  in  the  East,  West,  South  and  North,  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Buddha-kshetra,  because  Buddha  is  to  be  found  everywhere. 

This  view  is  fully  explained  in  the  "Maha-Vaipalya-Buddha-Avatamsaka- 
Sutra"  which  is  the  authoritative  canon  of  this  school. 

It  is,  however,  not  easy  for  the  student  to  go  through  this  voluminous 
work  consisting,  as  it  is,  of  sixty  (old  translation)  or  eighty  (new  translation) 
fasciculi.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  practice  to  explain  the  Sutra  itself 
viz,  Mahavaipulya-Buddhavatamsaka-Sutra  so  that  its  purport  may  be 
understood  by  all.  I  shall  also  adopt  this  method  of  explanation  of  the 
view  of  Buddha-kaya  in  this  school. 

Mahd  means  "great"  ;  philosophically  speaking,  it  means,  infinite, 
boundless,  all-pervading,  spreading  its  force  everywhere. 

Vaipulya  means  etymologically  "spaciousness."  Spaciousness  means 
"limitless  extension"  ;  it  signifies  again  that  everything  is  included  in  It. 
That  is  to  say,  man  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  it,  Sun  and  Moon 
shine,  stars  glitter,  birds  sing,  flowers  blossom,  and  waters  run  in  It. 

Buddha  means  "the  enlightened  one,"  and  ma/td  and  vaipuJt/v  are 
epithets  used  to  describe  his  qualities  a^d^  virtues.  In  other  words,  He 

fc>    - 

(Buddha)  is  infinite,  all-pervading,  om    ,,  ,    .  ^      "Te  is   the 

(  of  beings  ; 

Spirit  of  Infinite  Life,  He  fills  all  thel  ,,  A      , 

is  from  Him  and  in  Him,  and  there  i/.  , 

hal, 

have  received,   we   are   receiving",   a 


, 


•     -, 
eternally  pure  in  it. 
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We  partake  of  the  life  of  Buddha  ;  and  in  essence  the  life  of  Buddha  and 
that  of  ours  are  identically  the  same  and  so  are  one,  though  we  differ  from 
Him  in  that  we  are  individualized  spirits,  while  He  is  the  Infinite  Spirit 


including    as  well  as  all  else  beside. 


means  "ornament."  This  is  used  to  bring  out  the  innumer 
able  qualities  and  virtues  which  adore  Buddha  as  ornaments. 

The     following     few     verses     contain   a   beautiful    description  of   the 
Characteristics  of  Buddha  which  have  been  stated  above  : 
In  all  the  worlds  over  the  ten  quarters, 
O  ye,  sentient  creatures  living  there, 
Behold  the  most  venerable  of  men  and  gods. 
Whose  spiritual  Dharmabody  is  immaculate  and  pure. 

As  through  the  power  of  one  mind. 
A  host  of  thought  is  evolved  : 

So  from  one  Dharmabody  of  Tathagata, 
i 

Are  produced  all  the  Buddhabodies. 

In  Bodhi  nothing  dual  there  existed, 

Nor  is  any  thought  of  self  present  : 

The  Dharmabody,  undefined  and  nondual, 

In  its  full  splendor  manifesteth  itself  everywhere. 

Its  ultimate  reality  is  like  unto  the  vastness  of  space  ; 
Its  manifested  forms  are  like  unto  magic  shows  ; 
Its  virtues  excellent  are  inexhaustible, 
This,  indeed,  the  spiritual  state  of  Buddhas  only. 

All  the  Buddhas  of  the  present,  past  and  future, 

Each  one  -of  them  is  an  issue    of  the    Dharmabody  immaculate 


again,  u  diemselves   everywhere,   assuming    corporeality 

Bxxddaa  Country 


i    jhe  needs  of  sentient  creatures, 

r 

s(),ind   PVOOO*  fvom 

e  the  premeditation, 

1  aianifest  in  such  and  such  forms, 
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Separated  are  they  from  all  desire  and  anxiety, 
And  free  and  self-acting1  are  their  responses. 

They  do  not  negate  the  phenomenality  of  dkarmas, 
Nor  do  they  affirm  the  world  of  individuals  ; 
But  manifesting  themselves  in  all  forms, 
They  teach  and  convert  all  sentient  creatxires. 

The  Dharmabody  is  not  changeable, 
Neither  is  it  unchangeable  ; 
All  Dharmas  (in  essence)  are  without  change, 
But  manifestations  are  changeable. 

The  Sambodhi  knoweth  no  bounds, 

Extending:  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Dharma-loka  itself  : 

O  f  ' 

Its  depths  are  bottomless,  and  its  extent  limitless  ; 
Words  and  speeches  are  powerless  to  describe  it. 

f 
Of  all  the  ways  that  lead  to  enlightenment 

The  Tathagata  knoweth  the  true  significance  ; 
Wandering  freely  all  over  the  worlds, 
Obstacles  he  encountereth  nowhere. 1 


1  The   Avatamsaka-sutra,    fas.    XIV.    (Mr.  Suzuki's    "Outlines  of  Mahuyana 
t>p.  376—377). 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

• 

I  have   already  explained,  in  outline,  the  philosophical   or  theoretical  side 

of  Buddhism  in  my  previous  lectures  ;  but  Buddhism  in  itself  is  not  a 
philosophical  system,  although  it  is  the  most  rational  and  intellectual 
religion  in  the  world.  It  seeks  to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  the  deepest 
instincts  of  our  spiritual  life  and  to  formulate  a  doctrine  which  may  lead 
its  followers  to  Nirvana,  the  highest  aim  of  human  existence.  According 
to  it,  the  possession  of  a  calm  and  resigned  spirit  in  our  every  day  struggle 
for  existence  is  an  important  factor,  and  this  spirit  may  only  be  attained 
by  the  realisation  of  a  religious  life. 

We    must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  religious  life  or  the  attainment 

of  Deva,    Allah  or  God  can  be  consummated  by  forsak- 
God   in  us  and  we  in 

God-  ing  the    world,  where    we  are    doomed   to   straggle  for 

existence.  We  must  be  able  to  find  paradise  here,  because  God,  according 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Buddha,  is  immanent  in  the  universe,  and  not 
transcendent.  Or  more  properly  speaking,  "God  in  us  and  we  in  God" 
must  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  upon  which  should  rest  the  entire  fabric 
of  every  religion,  be  it  Hinduism  or  Islamism,  Christianity  or  Buddhism. 

Philosophy,  or  Science  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  intellectual 
appetite  ;  art  and  music  are  welcome  for  the  gratification  of  our  emotional 
desires  ;  and  ethics  or  morality  is  indispensable  for  the  necessities  of  our 
devotional  existence.  But  there  must  be  something  all  pervading  like  ether, 
to  harmonise  the  activity  of  all  the  departments  of  our  mind,  consciously 
and  unconsciously.  This  is  religion  ;  at  least,  Buddhism  is  able  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  practical  life  of  human  beings.  What,  then,  is 
the  entrance  to  Buddhism  ? 

"Faith  is  the  entrance  to  the  ocean  of  the  laws  of  the  Buddha,"  says  the 
great  Nagarjuna  in  his  famous  commentary  on  the,  PrajnapjAiramit<Ai  Sutra, 
"and  knowledge  is  the  ship  on  which  one  can  sail  in  it," 
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By  faith  is  generally  meant  trust  —  trust  is  something  external  to  our  self. 

When  religion    is  denned  as    a  faith,  it  is  considered  to 
The  Buddhist  idea  of 

faith-  imply   trust  or   belief  in    the  existence    of   a    Being  or 

Power  which  has  created  this  world  and  presides  over  it,  directs  its  course 
and  shapes  its  destiny.  For  this  reason,  religion  has  come  to  be  identified 
with  a  belief  in  some  external  or  extramundane  object,  particularly  by  some 
occidental  scholars.  But  the  Buddhist  faith  does  not  identify  itself  with 
this  conception  of  religion,  for  it  rejects  the  existence  of  a  personal  God, 
as  He  is  ordinarily  understood  by  other  religionists.  What,  then,  is  the  idea 
of  faith  entertained  by  Buddhism  ? 

Asanga  says  in  one  of  his  illustrious  works  :  — 


ii1  ( 

i.e.  "As  ether  is  all-pervading,  so  also  is  Buddha  all-pervading  ;  as  ether  is 
all-pervading  in  the  material  world,  so  also  is  Buddha  all-pervading  in  the 
world  of  living  beings." 

i.e.  "The  reflection  (or  image)  of  the  moon  cannot  be  seen  in  a  broken 
water-vessel  ;  so  also  the  reflection  (or  image)  of  Buddha  cannot  be  seen 
in  spoiled  mind." 

But  the  following  Chinese  gatha  may  serve  better  to  illustrate  the 
Buddhist  conception  of  faith  than  the  above  karikas  :  — 

"The  Buddha-Body  fills  the  world, 

Being  immanent  universally  in  all  things  ; 

It  will  make  itself  manifest  wherever  and 

whenever  conditions  are  matured, 

Though  it  never  leaves  this  Seat  of  Bodhi." 

The  Buddha-  Body  or  in  Sanskrit  Buddha-kdya  is  the  reason,  life,  and 
norm  of  all  particular  existences.  It  is  also  very  often  termed  Dharma-kdya 


1   "Mahayana   sutralankara'',    Chap.  ix.  verse  15  and    16  (Sylvaiii  Levi's  Sanskrit  Text.) 
Chinese  version,  Chap.  x.  Karika  13  and  14. 
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in  Buddhist  philosophy/ the  development  of  whose  most  concrete  concep 
tion  culminates  in  the  Buddha,  Tathdgata  VairocJiana,  or  Amitdbka.  Buddha 
means  "enlightened,"  and  this  may  be  understood  to  correspond  to  "God  is 
Wisdom".  Vairochana  is  "coming  from  the  sun",  and  Amitabha,  "infinite 
light"  which  reminds  us  of  the  Christian  conception,  "God  is  Light". 

In  the  first  line  of  the  above  Chinese  gatha,  the  principle  of  "All  is 
one"  or  "Unity  in  variety",  is  declared  ;  the  second  line  expresses  the 
principle  of  "diversity"  or  "variety  in  unity"  ;  the  third  and  fourth  teach 
the  doctrine  "All  things  move  and  work".  These  three  principles  constitute 
the  fundamental  faith  of  Buddhism.  The  same  sentiments  are  manifested 
in  the  "Mahay ana-mulajata-hridaya-bhumi-dhyfina  sutra"1. 

"In  all  beings  there  abideth  the  Dkarma-kdya ; 
With  all  virtues  dissolved  in  it,  it  liveth  in  eternal  calmness. 
It  knoweth  not  birth,  nor  death,  coming  nor  going ; 
Not  one,  not  two  ;  not  being,  not  becoming ; 
Yet  present  everywhere  in  worlds  of  beings ; 
This  is  what  is  perceived  by  all  Tathdgatas. 
All  virtues,  material  and  immaterial, 
Dependent  on  the  Dharma-Mya  are  eternally  pure  in  it," 
But  how  can  we,  it  may  be  asked,  perceive  the  Buddha-body  or  Dharma- 
The  indispensable  tri-      kdya  in  its  manifold   activities  and  recognise  it   in   the 

pod  for  the    realisation 

of  the  Buddhist  life.  diveristy  of  desires,  feelings,  passions,  instincts,  motives 
and  sentiment-?  Mere  intellect  cannot  give  us  the  necessary  power;  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  practice  of  Dhydna  and  morality;  for  Sit  a  or 
moral  precepts,  Dhydna  or  contemplation  and  PrajM  or  wisdom  are  regarded 
as  the  indispensable  tripod  for  the  realisation  of  the  Buddhist  life ;  be  they 
Hinayanists,  the  followers  of  the  Lesser  Vehicle,  or  Makdyanists,  the 
followers  of  the  Greater. 

Briefly   speaking,    to   be  a   good   Buddhist,  a  man  must  be  ethical,  and 

must  regulate  his  life  by  moral  precepts.     Next,  he  must  be  his  own  master. 

He  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  the  inner  state  of  his  own  life  and  direct  his 

thoughts  and  desires    in    order   to    fulfil    a    rational    existence.     DJnjdna  or 

1   Nanjio's  Cat.  No,  955, 
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contemplation  is  the  only  way  by  which  one  may  attain  this  mastery  over 
oneself,  an  insight  capable  of  discerning  the  indwelling  reason  of  things. 
This  insight  is  technically  called  Prajfid.  or  'wisdom'.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  explain  the  moral  precepts  of  Buddhism. 

"Hak-Rak-Ten, *  a  famous  Chinese  poet,  author  and  statesman,  who  lived, 

in  the    thirteenth    century   of  the    Christian    era,  once 
A  story  of    Hak-Rak- 

Ten-  went   to   see  an  eminent  Buddhist  priest  whose  saintly 

life  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  instruct  him  in 
the  essentials  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine.  The  saint  assented  and  recited 
the  following  gatha  : — 

"Commit  no  wrong,  but  good  deeds  do, 
And  let  thy  heart  be  pure, 
All  Buddhas  teach  this  truth, 
Which  will  for  aye  endure."2 

The  poet-statesman  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  simple  moral 
teaching,  for  he  expected  to  have  something  abstruse,  recondite,  and  highly 
philosophical  from  the  mouth  of  such  an  eminent  and  virtuous  personality. 
So  said  the  poet  "Every  child  of  three  summers  is  familiar  with  this  Buddhist 
injunction.  What  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is  the  highest  and  most 
fundamental  teaching  of  your  faith/'  But  the  monk  retorted,  "Every 
child  of  three  summers  may  know  of  this  gatha,  but  even  a  silvery  haired 
man  of  eighty  years  old  fails  to  put  it  into  practice."  Thereupon,  it  is 
said,  the  poet  bowed  reverentially  and  went  home  meditatively3." 

No  doubt,  the  gatha  recited  by  the  saint  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  Buddhist  ethics,  for  Buddhism  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  religion, 


1  Chinese  :  Pai  Lu-Tien. 

-  The  Pali  vorse  runs  as  follows  : — 

Sabbapapassa  akaranam, 
Kusalassa  upasampada  | 
Sacittapariyodapanam  :  etam 
Buddhana  sasanam  || 

3  "Sermons  of  a  Buddhist  Abbot",  (Soyon  Rhakn)  pp.  69-70, 
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and  is  most  practical    in   its   announcement   of   what  constitutes   goodness. 
It  dogmatically  and  concretely  points  out  what  is  good 

The  negative   side  of 

the  Buddhist  Ethics.         and  what  ig  eviL     First  come  the  ten    moral   precepts, 
the  fundamental  abstentions  from  evil.     They  are  : — 

,  (1)  Not  to  kill  any  living  being ; 

(2)  Not  to  take  anything  that  does   not   belong  to  oneself  ; 

(3)  Not  to  look  at  the  other  sex  with  an  unclean  heart  ; 

(4)  Not  to  speak  falsehood  ; 

(5)  Not  to  calumniate ; 

(6)  Not  to  use  vile  language ; 

(7)  Not  to  make  sensational  utterances  ; 

(8)  Not  to  be  greedy  ; 

(9)  Not  to  be  out  of  temper ; 

(10)  Not  to  be  confused  by  false  doctrines. 

These  represent   the    negative   side   of   Buddhist   ethics,  while   the    six 
The    ositive  side  of     ^''am^s  or  virtues    of     perfection     and   the  Eight- 
the  Buddhist  Ethics.         fold  Noble  Paths   represent    the    positive    side    of   it. 
The  six  Paramitas  or  virtues  of  perfection  are  : 

(1)  Dana  or  Charity; 

(2)  Sila  or  morality  (i.e.  the  observation   of  the    moral    precepts 

as  formulated  by  Buddha)  ; 

(3)  Kshauti  or  humility ; 

(4)  Virya  or  strenuosity ; 

(5)  Dhyana  or  contemplation ; 

(6)  Prajna  or  spiritual  enlightenment. 

The  Eight-fold  Noble  Paths  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  I  have  already 
explained  them  in  my  earlier  lecture  on  the  Sarvastitvavadin  School. 

These  several  precepts  are  summed  up  under  the   following    three 
general  headings  : — • 

(1)  To  cease  from  wrong  doing; 

(2)  To  promote  goodness  (in  oneself) ;  and 

(3)  To  enlighten  the  ignorant. 
39 
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The  first  two,  comparatively  speaking,  show  the  way   of  serving  oneself, 

while   the    last  is  exclusively  intended  to  serve  others. 
Altruistic  side  ot   the 


Buddhist  Ethics.  ^ye  ^aM   now   learn   how   we   shall   be  able  to    serve 

others.     Dogen-zenji  says  :  — 

"There  are  four  ways  of  serving  others:  (1)  Charity;  (2)  Loving 
words  ;  (3)  Beneficial  deeds  ;  (4)  Sharing  with  others." 

"(1)  By  Charity  is  meant  "not  coveting."  Cast  not  a  glance  at  the 
smallness  of  your  gift  —  a  verse,  even  a  phrase  extracted  from  the  Buddha's 
teachings,  may  be  the  planting  of  a  seed  of  goodness  not  only  in  this  life 
but  in  the  next.  Only  let  there  be  no  thought  of  reward  in  helping 
others.  Not  only  is  the  building  of  a  bridge  or  the  provision  of  a  ferry 
boat  a  work  of  charity,  but  all  methods  of  benefiting  life  or  mankind  are 
classed  as  such. 

(2)  By   Loving  words   we   mean  kind  speech  to  all  sentient  beings,  who 
should    universally   be    regarded    with  loving  kindness,  praise  for  those  who 
are    virtuous  and  pity  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  virtue.     Loving    words 
gain  the  hearts  of  enemies  and  keep  the  virtuous  peacefully   together.     Let 
us  learn  that  'loving  words'  have  the  power  to  make  the  heavens  revolve. 

(3)  By    Beneficial  deeds  we  mean  actions  contrived    to    benefit    others, 
be  the  recipients    noble    or  humble  —  a  helpless    tortoise,    a  sick    sparrow  — 
without  any  thought  of  reward  for   such  actions.     The   ignorant   may    say, 
'Others    may   be  benefited  by  a  man's  action,    but  what    benefit    does    he 
himself  derive  from  it.'     They  are  wrong.     Beneficial    deeds  benefit  equally 
and  impartially  the  giver  and  the  recipient. 

(4)  Sharing   with  others  implies  non-contradiction.     The  human    Tatha- 
gata  appeared  among  human  beings,  and  shared  his  fate    with  men.     There 
is   this    spiritual   law,    that    "when    otherness    is    identified    with    selfness, 
selfness  in  turn  becomes  identified  with  otherness". 

Refrain  from  doing  wrong,  which  is  against  the  reason  of  things  ;  do 
whatever  is  good,  which  advances  the  course  of  reason  in  this  life  :  and 
help  those  who  are  backward  and  weary  in  realising  enlightenment  :  Here 
is  Buddhism  in  a  nutshell;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  prayer  and 
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worship  and  singing  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  simple  everyday  life  of 
love  and  sympathy  is  all  that  is  needed  to  be  a  good  Buddhist.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious,  nothing  superstitious,  nothing  supernatural. 


^rat 


THE  END. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  SIX  KINDS  OF  CAUSES  AND  THE  FIVE 
KINDS  OF  EFFECTS. 

The  law  of  causation  in  the  Sarvasthitvavada  aims  at  explaining  the 
relation  between  all  'dharmas/  mental  or  material.  This  law  has  to  show 
the  eausal  relation  of  the  'dharmas',  not  only  in  (temporal)  succes 
sion,  but  also  in  their  (spacial)  concomitance ;  so  its  scope  is  very  vast.  The 
cause,  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  does  not  mean  a  motive  power  efficient  to 
produce  something  absolutely  new,  but  it  is  always  co-relative  to  the  effect. 
One  cannot  be  explained  without  the  other  and  -vice  versa — they  being  the 
different  states  of  each  other  ;  so  that  if  we  take  up  some  cause  (a  mental 
or  material  d/iarma)  into  our  consideration,  the  notion  of  the  effect  also 
must  be  implied  therewith.  There  are,  according  to  this  view,  six  kinds  of 
causes  andjice  kinds  of  effects.  Their  relation  is  represented  as  follows  : — 


(Karana-hetu-) 


(Sahablm-hetu.)       XN 


(Sabhaga-hetu.) 


(  Adliipati-phalam.  ) 


(Purushakara-plialam.) 


(Nishyancla-phalam.) 


(Samprayukta-hetu.) 


(Sarvatraga-lietu- ) 


(Vipaka-hetu.)  (Visamyoga-phalam.) 

Of  the  above    relations,    those    between    Sahab/iri/iettt   and  Puruthakdra- 
and     Sdinpr&gtiklaJwtu  and    Purm/iakdra-jj/ialam,  are   the  laws   of 
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causation  which  indicate  the  spacial  relations  of  all  'dharmas'  mental  and 
material;  the  relations  between  SaLltdgahetu  and  Nishyanda-johalam  and 
Sarvatragahetu  and  Nuhyanda-phtflam  indicate  a  temporal  connection ;  the 
pair  of  Vipdka-hetu  and  Vipdka-plialam  represents  a  relation  of  succession 
by  intervals  ;  while  the  remaining  one  of  Kdranahetu  and  Adhipati-phalam 
comprises  this  as  well  as  that  of  immediate  succession. 

/.     Kdranahetu  and  Adhipati-phalam. 

The  Kdranahetu  is  an  auxiliary  condition  which  does  not  directly  make 
any  disturbance  in  the  causal  nexus  ;  [it  is  something;  like  the  'colligation' 
dealt  with  in  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic  ;]  the  effect  considered  in  its 
relation  is  called  * Adhipatiphalam? .  The  scope  of  this  cause  is  very  vast, 
since  all  'Sanskrita'  and  'Asanskrita'  dharium  may  become  '  Kdranahetm' . 
This  cause  is  of  two  classes  :  "positive"  or  "forceful"  and  "negative"  or 
"forceless  ; "  by  the  former  is  meant  a  condition  that  lends  a  positive, 
though  indirect,  influence  for  the  becoming  of  the  d/iarma,  while  the  latter 
is  a  circumstance  which,  by  the  absence  of  a  dharma,  does  not  affect  the 
becoming  of  the  effect.  To  take  an  illustration,  the  mount  Himalaya  seems 
to  be  of  no  interest  to  us  for  the  general  occurrences  of  the  world ;  but  its 
existence  or  non-existence  brings  about  a  great  change  in  the  climatic  condi 
tion  of  the  world,  and  thereby  exerts  some  indirect  influence  on  our  life. 
Mount  Himalaya  is  here  a  positive  KdranaJietu  for  us,  and  the  change  in 
our  life  is  an  Adldpati-phalam  in  relation  to  that.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
a  running  ship,  the  absence  of  a  sunken  rock  in  her  course  is  a  'negative' 
Kdranahetu  ;  for,  by  its  very  absence,  it  does  not  create  any  disturbance 
for  the  safe  voyage  which  is  the  'Adhipati-phalam.' 

If.     Sa/iulj/ruhetit  and  Pnrwhakdra-fhalam  : 

A\  hen  two  dharmas  exist  simultaneously  as  the  cause  and  the  effect 
in  their  spacial  relation,  that  which  plays  the  part  of  the  cause  is  called 
'SahabMhetu',  while  the  other  is  named  the  •  PurusAa-kdra-phalani.  The 
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term  Piirmhakdra  means  'working  of  a  man'  ;  here  the  term  "  P  uruskakdra- 
phalam"  is  taken  in  analogy  to  the  working  of  a  man  that  brings  about 
the  effect  simultaneously  with  it. 

///.     SabMgahetu  and  Nishyanda-pJtatam. 
i 

This  refers  to  the  law  of  causation  which  is  to  be  applied  for  explaining 
the  temporal  relation  of  all  'dharmna'  which  are  of  the  same  kind  or  order. 
The  two  terms  'Sabhdga?  and  'Niskyanda'  go  to  imply  that  the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  of  the  same  class  or  order.  To  take  an  illustration,  the  human 
body,  in  spite  of  its  change  from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  moment  to 
moment,  which  it  must  undergo  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  world,  seems  to  remain  the  same  ;  we  do  not  perceive  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  our  body  of  the  morning  and  that  of  the 
evening.  This  is  so  because  our  body  changes  keeping  its  physical  states 
all  along  in  the  same  class  or  order.  The  changes  are  very  minute  and 
are  of  kinsfolk  relation  with  one  another  ;  so  that  we,  by  ordinary  under 
standing,  are  not  conscious  of  them.  Thus  the  relation  of  all  things  that 
are  never  at  rest,  but  are  in  a  state  of  continuous  change,  is  to  be 
explained  by  this  law  of  causation,  namely  Sabhdgahetu  and  Nishyanda- 
ph-alam.  To  speak  in  Buddhist  technical  terms,  mind,  mental  properties 
and  matter  at  a  certain  moment,  are  '  SabhdgahetiM?  }  while  those  at  the 
subsequent  moment  are  the  Nishyanda 


IV.     Samprayukiahetu  and  Purushakdra-pkalam. 

This  is  the  law  of  causation  that  explains  the  relation  between  mental 
operations  only  at  a  given  moment.  The  term  '  Sampraynkta'  bears  the 
sense  of  harmony  ;  here  it  means  a  harmonious  state  of  the  mental  proper 
ties  tending  to  operate  for  a  common  object  ;  there  are  five  conditions  for 
this  state  of  harmony  :  — 

(a)  The  mental  operations  should  depend  on  the  same  Indriya. 

(b)  They  should  perceive  the  same  object. 

(c)  They  should  arise  simultaneously. 
(fl]  They  should  adopt  the  same  process. 
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(f)  Their  respective  substance  (dlia-rma)  must   be  one    and    not    more 
than  one. 

The  harmonious  operation  of  the  mind  and  mental  properties  that  satisfy 
these  conditions  perfectly  well,  is  called  the  Samprayuktahetu,  and  the 
perception  that  is  presented  as  the  result  of  this  harmonious  action  is  the 
Ptirushakcira-phalam.  A  troop  is  formed  with  different  kinds  of  forces, 
riz :  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  transport  soldiers,  etc ;  all  these  are  under 
the  control  of  the  same  order  :  they  associate  with  one  another  in  their 
advance  or  retreat ;  they  work  with  the  same  object  in  view  ;  they  eat  the 
same  food ;  and  there  is  a  certain  limit  in  their  respective  number.  With  this 
order,  they  can  attack  and  fight  their  enemy.  The  harmonious  action  of  the 
different  kinds  of  soldiers  may  be  compared  to  the  '  SampraynMahciu' ,  and 
their  victory  to  '  Purmhakdra-plialam  '. 

J .     Sarvatragahetu  and  NisJiyanda-phalam. 

This  is  the  law  of  causation  that  explains  the  relation  between  different 
kinds  of  'Mesas'.  The  'Mesas',  as  herebefore  shown,  are  many  in 
number ;  the  fundamental  ones  are  the  following  ten  : — 

(1)  Lobha            ...  ...  Greed. 

(2)  Dvesha          ...  ...  Hatred. 

(3)  Moha             ...  ...  Ignorance  or  folly. 

(4)  Mana            ...  ...  Self-conceit. 

(5)  Vicikitsft       ...  ...  Doubt. 

(6)  Kayadrishti  ...  ...  Belief  that  the  physical  body  is  Ego. 

(7)  Anugrahadrishti  ...  Learning  about  Eternalism  or  Nihilism 

of  soul. 

(8)  Mithtyadrishi  . . .     Erroneous  view  of  the  law  of  causation. 

(9)  Drishtiparamarsha  ...     Adhering  to  one's  own  erroneous  view. 
(10)  $ilavrataparamarsha        ...     Attachment  to  extreme  mortification  or 

superstitious   rites    as  means  to   the 
realisation  of  Nirvana. 

These  ten  '  Mesas '  are  the  hindrances  for  the  real  observation  of  the 
'  ])iiJiMm*ati/ii';  and  seven  of  these— with  the  exception  of 
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Anugrakadrithki  ami  Silavmtapfiramarsha — are  obstacles  for  the  real 
observation  of  Saniudai/asat-ya.  Eleven  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
seveteen  Mesa*  are  very  powerful.  They  are  the  five  kinds  of 
intellectual  klesa*  which  are  obstacles  to  Dnhkhamya,  two  kinds  of  the 
same  that  stand  against  Samndai/amtya,  two  kinds  of  Mohan  or  ignorance 
fthat  are  also  hindrances  for  Dulklui  and  Samudayetsafya  and  the  two 
'J'icikitsds'  or  doubts  which  also  are  obstacles  for  the  same  two  Satyas.  They 
are  not  only  the  hindrances  for  the  real  observation  of  the  first  two  truths, 
but  they  may  also  be  the  causes  of  the  other  kJesas,  namely,  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  'Mesa*.'  For  this  reason  they  are  called  '  Sarratraaahetu' ,  and 
the  result  which  they  produce  is  'Nishyvndaphalam'. 

« 

VI.      Vipdkahetu  and  Fipdka-phalani,. 

This  law  of  causation  explains  the  relation  between  our  Karmas,  good  or 
evil,  and  their  fruits.  It  is  the  'Karma'  from  which  we  suffer  pain  or 
enjoy  pleasure.  The  term  Tipdka'  is  here  used  to  imply  only  that  the 

mode  of  the  effect  is  always  different  from  that  of  its  cause ;  that  is    to    sav, 
> 

our  conduct  or  Karmas  are  by  nature  good  or  evil,  while  their  effects  are 
pleasant  or  painful,  and  so  are,  in  this  sense,  different.  Our  immoral 
conduct  introduces  us  into  the  domains  of  pain,  namely,  the  hell,  the  world 
of  the  devils  and  that  of  the  animals ;  and  the  moral  conduct  leads  to  the 
pleasant  worlds  of  the  human  beings  and  of  the  gods.  Such  a  moral  or 
immoral  conduct  is  called  Vipdkalietu,  and  the  pleasant  or  painful  condition, 
as  the  effect,  is  the  cYipaka--phalam.  By  this  law  of  causation  is  exclusive 
ly  explained  a  relation  of  succession  of  the  cause  and  effect.  By  this  the 
'  Karma '  in  this  life  will  receive  its  retribution  in  the  next  life,  or  in  one 
more  remote.  The  theory  of  transmigration  and  that  of  the  twelve 
'niddnas'  in  the  Buddhist  philosophy,  has  reference  chiefly  to  this  law. 

VIT.      Vimniijof/a  -pha  fa  ni . 

"  This  effect  does  not  come  out  directly  from  any  of  the  six  causes  men 
tioned  above.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  as  the  eternal  state  of 
'Nirvana?  attainable  by  pure  and  undefiled  knowledge.  The  eternal  state  of 
'Nirvana'  lies,  for  a  time,  bound  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  rope  of  passions  and 
covered  with  the  clouds  of  delusion.  This  bondage  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
40 
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purest  knowledge.  The  term  '  Fisamyoga'  signifies  freedom  from  bondage. 
Here,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  '  Nirvana  ' ,  or  in  the  Sarvastitvavadin's 
technology,  'Pfatisamkhyd-nirodha?  is  an  eternal  and  independent  existence, 
and  is  not  produced  by  any  cause.  It  is  like  Brahmahood,  in  Sankara 
Vedantin's  conception,  that  is  only  a  recovery  and  no  acquisition — an 
attainment  of  a  state  that  is  already  there  in  its  pure  and  eternal  existence,  , 
though  under  the  bondage  of  illusion. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  law  of  causation  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sarvastitvavadins.  Let  us  now  ta,ke  a  different  sort  of 
classification  of  Causes  in  the  Buddhistic  philosophy.  These  are  what 

are    known  as  the  four  conditions  or  '  Chatushpratyayas ',  viz  : 

* 

(1)  Adhipatipratyaya          ...  ...  Additional  cause. 

(2)  Alambanapratyaya        ...  ...  Objective  cause  of  mental  process. 

(3)  Samanantarapratyaya  ...  ...  Immediate  cause. 

(4)  Hetupratyaya                ...  ...  Direct  cause. 

Of  these  four  conditions,  Hetupratyaya  corresponds  to  five  of  the  above- 
mentioned  six  causes,  namely,  SaJiabhilhetu,  Samprai/uktahetu,,  Sabhdgahetu, 
Sarvatragahetu  and  Vipdkaketu ;  while  the  other  three  are  the  same  as  the 
KdranaJtrtn,  both  positive  and  negative,  as  explained  above.  Adlnpaliprat- 
yayn  or  additional  cause  is  a  causs  which  is  invariably  antecedent  to  the  effect 
(and  is  not  otherwise  constituted).  Alambanapratyaya  is  an  object  of 
perception  but  for  which  no  operation  of  the  mind  is  possible.  This  object 
is  an  invariable  condition  of  the  mental  process,  though  it  is  not  the  direct 
cause  of  it ;  hence  it  is  taken  up  as  a  cause  in  the  Buddhist  epistemology. 
Samanavdarapratyaya  or  immediate  cause  explains  the  relation  between  the 
state  of  mind  and  mental  functions  at  a  certain  moment  and  that  at  a 
subsequent  one.  Psychologically  speaking,  our  consciousness  is  a  continuous 
stream  flowing  like  the  water  of  a  river;  when  we  consider  a  certain  flow 
of  consciousness  as  the  cause  of  one  of  those  in  the  subsequent  moment,  we 
call  the  former  the  Samanantarapratyaya  or  immediate  cause.  The  Samanan 
tarapratyaya  and  the  Alambana  correspond  exclusively  to  the  positive 
'Karanahetu' ;  while  'Adhipatipratyaya'  corresponds  to  both  the  '  Karana- 
',  positive  and  negative.  Let  us  draw  a  diagram  to  indicate,  a  little 
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more  clearly,  the  -relation  of  the  six  causes,  four  conditions  and  the  five  effects 
hitherto  dealt  with  : — 
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